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“There’s a Way Out of This Difficulty, Mr. Brown.” 


Anderson, salesman for Schuyler Mills, manu- 
facturers of white goods, was speaking to his 
manager. The difliculty was, that in spite of ev- 
ery effort, sales were at such a low point that it 
had become a question of the advisability of clos- 
ing down the Mill entirely. When Anderson saw 
that he had Mr. Brown’s attention, he continued, 
“T was talking with one of the converters in New 
York last week and he told me that the Kenesaw 
Mills are making colored goods now and I believe 
that’s the thing for us to do.” 


“Whoa, there!” interrupted Mr. Brown, smiling 
indulgently, “I don’t necessarily expect a sales- 
man to know it, but just the same, it’s a fact that 
if we went into the colored goods business, we'd 
have to install beamers and hire skilled operators 
to run them. The Kenesaw Mills are welcome to 
the business if they have gone to that expense. I 
wouldn’t think of it in these uncertain times.” 


“Just a minute, please, Mr. Brown,” answered 
Anderson, “I was about to explain that the Ken- 
esaw Mills are making colored goods without hav- 
ing spent a single dollar for new equipment or ad- 
ditional labor. You see, they have their dyeing 
done by the Franklin Process. They ship their 
yarn to the Franklin Process Company on spin- 
ning bobbins, cones or parallel tubes, the Frank- 
lin Process dyes it and returns it to the Mills on 
parallel tubes already for use in the V creel for 
warping.” 


“By Jove. That’s so,” exclaimed Mr. Brown, “Id 
forgotten that the Franklin people dyed yarn in 
package form. That makes it just as easy for us 
to make colored goods as to make white goods. 
Anderson, I apologize for laughing at you.” 


Anderson accepted the apology with a smile and 


then continued eagerly, “This same converter 
also said that he hadn’t seen anything to equal 
Franklin dyed goods for brilliancy, solidity and 
fastness of color, and that he insisted on Franklin 
colors for all his goods. He showed me a Frank- 
lin color card, too, and after seeing that card I 
could readily understand his enthusiasm. And 
all the other converters that I called upon seemed 
to feel the same way about Franklin colors.” 


“If we use this Franklin Process, Mr. Brown, 1 
can’t see any reason why we shouldn’t get into 
the colored market with a bang, because the con- 
verters are all strong for it.” 


“All right, Anderson,” said Mr. Brown, “You’ve 
started this thing and I’m going to let you see it 
through. Get the nearest office of the Franklin 
Process Company on the wire right away and ask 
them to send immediately their latest color card 
with prices and all the information that we 
should have in order to do business with them.” 


The Franklin Process Company solicits your in- 
quiries also. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia 


PROVIDENCE 


Manchester, Eng. 


New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT 
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Why Increase Fire Risk and Oil Damage 
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When Installing Individual Drives 


T is vitally important where individual 

motor drive is used, that the bearings on 
the numerous motors be oil-tight, for oil 
damage, lubricant costs and fire hazard be- 
come greater as the number of motors used 
increases 


Motors equipped with §& KF" marked, 
self-aligning ball bearings do not leak oil, for 
felt washers effectively seal the housings. 
And since only a little oil is required once 


every three or four months, lubrication costs 
are reduced 80 per cent. 


Furthermore, as self-aligning ball bearings | 


are practically frictionless, no appreciable 
bearing wear occurs during the normal life 
of a motor. Bearing take up and adjustment 
are, therefore, unnecessary and burn outs due 
to dropped armatures cannot occur. 

Realize these economies and at the same 


time save on the floor space required, by 
specifying ball bearing equipped motors. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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FULL-AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Keep Up the Efficiency 
of Your Employes 


These hot summer days have a very noticeable effect upon 
your workers. The heat tends toward making them slug- 
gish and discontented, which quite naturally reduces 
their efficiency. 
It is remarkable how much a cool drink of sparkling 
water increases their vitality. 
But, this water must not be too cold, and its temperature 
should not vary. Drinking water of varying temperature 
has a very injurious effect upon the human system. Water 
of the same temperature without the slightest variation 
will keep your employees at their best at all times. It 
gives them renewed energy, new ambition and clearer 
brains. 
The LIPMAN AUTOMATIC operates absolutely without 
attention, except an occasional oiling. No special oper- 
ator necessary—just set the thermostatic control and the 
machine operates itself. 

P Eliminate the old system of individually iced water tanks. 
Ice costs too much, and the cost of handling is excessive. Let these unnecessary wastes of 
money pay for the LIPMAN. 
The LIPMAN AUTOMATIC is guaranteed—money back if you are not entirely satisfied. 
THE LIPMAN AUTOMATIC IS DESIGNED so as to be installed as separate units; the ca- 
pacity of each unit is listed below. By these means we are in position to make the largest in- 
stallations desired, as well as the smaller—saving the enormous expense of one tremendous 
central unit supplying all your workers and, at the same time, guaranteeing to you a con- 
stant supply of cool drinking water at much lower operating, as well as initial cost. These 
figures are based on supply water at 85° being cooled to 50° on 12 hour operation—taking 
into consideration the excessive requirements of the Textile Industry. 








Machine H.P. Machine Dimensions Water Cooling Allowing 
Model -Motor R.P.M. Length Width Height Capacity 2 gal. per 
day per man 
700 1 350 me ae” 58” | 500 Gal. 250 EMPLOYEE 
1400 | 2 350 ee 31” 61” | 1000 Gal. 500 sty 
2800 3 350 oe) se”... 58” | 2000 Gal. 1000 ig 
5000 | 7% | 350 oo”. | i 60” | 5000 Gal. 2500 | nt 


Installation of a LIPMAN REFRIGERATING MACHINE in your mill will 
prove a profitable investment, that will show increased efficiency, attract- 
ive saving over the cost of “icing” water coolers and general sanitation 
and increased morale among your employees. 

Why not let our engineers consult with you? 
Just drop us a card today—no obligation incurred. 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


292 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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You Can Get Much Better Results With 


x Fafnir Ball Bearings cl 

Fafnir Ball Bearings can easily be applied to your ma- 1 

~ chines. They save power and eliminate the starting peak; o- 
they prevent wear and do away with the necessity for re- 

| pairs; heating is avoided and the fire risk from that source . 

ys is removed; they save time and oil, and solve the problem be 

io of soiled goods. ox 

With specific reference to the warper (see accompany- “ 

ing cross section) the application of Fafnir Ball Bearings v 

® to the measuring roll insures easy turning of the roll and , 
| prevents the yarn from slipping on the roll, resulting in a 
| perfect measure. In addition to the ball bearings, we 

| furnish the housings and supporting brackets, and it is a . 

| Ne simple matter to install them on your warpers. Yr 

Our new catalog of Fafnir Industrial Ball Bearings is 7 

now ready for distribution. a 

THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY r| 

° Conrad Patent Licensee ae 

- New Britain, Conn. > 

Southern Representative, O. R. S. Pool, | 





P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 
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The textile mill shown 
at top of page is the 
Narrow Fabric Com- 
pany at Wyomissing, 
Pa. It was designed by 
the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., 
and constructed by 
Stone & Webster, Inc., 
New York’ 
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ATURAL daylight cannot be improved 

upon. Nowhere is it more needed than 
in the textile mill. Abundant daylight means 
health and contentment, greater accuracy in 
workmanship and better supervision. 

Truscon Steel Windows combine the most 
refined features of engineering and architect 
ural design. This is evidenced by the thousands 
of buildings in every industry in every part of 
the country in which Truscon Steel Windows 
are installed. 

The Truscon Steel Company, the largest 
manufacturers of permanent building products 
in the world, maintains a large corps of engi- 
neers, familiar with every natural daylighting 
and ventilating problem. Their services are 
offered to you without the slightest obligation 
through forty-three engineering offices con- 
veniently located in the principal cities 
throughout the country. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in hbase tad. Cities. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Re 


For Wide Sheetings 


The Stafford broad loom is built to with- 
stand severe service. Its simplicity, accessi- 
bility of parts and ease of operation are a 
few reasons why it is used by some of the 
most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving 
qualities that characterize other Stafford 
looms and it can now be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N.C. 


PLANT OF THE STAFFORD COMPANY, READVILLE, MASS. 
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Buying “Humidifiers Plus” 


Our particular aim is not to sell Humidifiers but 


HUMIDIFICATION — There's a big difference 


It’s been a comparatively easy matter to sell humidifiers. 
Mysterious looking contrivances could be stuck up in a 
more or less haphazard way at different points in the 
room. That conditions were improved in some cases 
was due, not to any inherent efficiency in the systems 
themselves, but to the desperate need for moisture in 
the atmosphere in the rooms where they were. placed. 


Every Parks-Cramer installation is scientific. | The 
guesswork of old humidifier practice has given way 
to KNOWLEDGE. It is now possible to get exactly 
the humidification required, regardless of the time of 
day—or year, the location of the mill, the peculiarities 
of construction or what not. 

Many a mill man who has replaced his old 


“rule-o’-thumb” system with a Parks-Cramer 
system has been astounded at the results. 


Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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iNew 


Developments 
In Card Drive 


At the Fabric plant of the Mason 
Tire and Rubber Company, Kent, 
Ohio, Westinghouse has developed 
a geared, individual motor-drive 


for Cards. 









Stripping, doffing, grinding, and 
the normal operation of the Card 
are satisfactorily performed by this 
individual drive. 


In addition, line shafting, hangers 
and belting have been eliminated, 
and the maximum uniform speed 
secured, assuring greater produc- 
tion. 


lestinghouse 
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Thus, the economies of indi- 
vidual motor-drive are brought to 
the Card—the only machine not 
previously individually driven with 
success. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 


Westinghouse | 
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A Southern Ice Machine Installation in a North Carolina Plant 


MAKE YOUR OWN ICE 


SMALL ICE MAKING PLANTS HAVE PROVEN HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE FOR OTHER MILLS—WHY NOT YOURS?” 


You of course use ice—your operatives use 
ice. If more than $1.50 per day is spent for 
ice in your mill and mill village, it will 
prove a big-paying investment to install a 
“Southern” small ice plant, from 1 to 6 ton 
capacity depending on the amount of ice 
used in your mill and village. The savings 
effected over the cost of purchasing ice from 
outside sources will pay for the installation 
quickly, and then pay nice dividends 
throughout a long life. 


With a small equipment you can make 
enough ice for your own use and can afford 
to sell ice to your operatives at a very low 
cost and save them money. All of them can 
then afford to buy ice to conserve their food. 
The result will be more healthful conditions 
throughout the village. 


“Southern” Ice Machines are the most com- 
pact and economical machines on the market 
for the small ice making or refrigerating 
plant. In their design nothing has been over- 
looked to make them efficient and trouble- 
proof—almost automatic. 


Without obligation we will be glad to send 
one of our representatives to your mill and 
submit drawings and specifications for a 
small plant best suited to your needs and 
conditions, giving you full data as to cost of 
installation and operation. 


“Southern” installations have proven prof- 
itable investments for other mills—why not 
yours? Drop us a line requesting full liter- 
ature today. 


SOUTHERN ICE MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BAe OPENERS for high density 
and other Cotton Bales. Lattice 
Openers of 
Waste Spinning Work, Hopper rere : 
Machinery a various descriptions, an cutchers 
Specialty ’ for the treatment of Cotton and 


Cotton Waste. 


Improved Tandem, 
Rubber Condenser 
Finisher Carding 
Engine 


N EVERY country in the world Write for descriptive 
where Cotton is manufactured leaflet of the above, 
Lord’s Machinery has had a reputation for Effi- 

cient Service during the last 80 years. The sound 

construction and high-grade workmanship which has built up this rep- 

utation are at vour disposal today. you are interested. 


or any other of our 
productions in which 


Cables: “LORD’S” Todmorden, Eng. — Codes: A.B.C.: 5th: Bentley’s: Lieber’s, and A-1. 


CANAL STREET WORKS, TODMORDEN, ENG. 


4d) SiINCORPORATE D INSBROOKSTauDO: 


Se NE DEINE RR OO KSEE IO ONE NACo aC Orne 
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Roy Grinders are made for every textile mill use and for 
textile mill use only. In the Roy line are machines for 
Grinding Cotton, Worsted and Woolen Cards, Nappers and 
Calender Rolls and Garnetts. 

We will gladly give you full details. Write for Descriptive 
Bulletins. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
Hamilton, Ontario 








SACO-LOWELL FLY ERS Ss | 
FOR ROVING FRAMES | 


A finished product of the highest quality. 
Made in our own shops by improved methods and 
tools. Thoroughly dependable and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 







Interchangeable in every way with flyers for- 
merly furnished. Uniform in weight with presser 
stiff and well balanced. Supplied in any size or 
quantity. Trial order solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
IMPROVED TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SHOPS AT 


LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office: osm iie, S. C. 
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Packard Service 


In 585 cities and towns 
throughout the United 
States, Packard Truck Serv- 
ice Stations give owners 
highly skilled service at a 
reasonable cost. Packard 
Truck costs, always low 
because the sound Packard 
construction minimizes 
the need. of repair, are 
held still lower by this 
expert, broadcast service. 
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Decision to buy a Packard must be based — 
before all other considerations—on the Pack- 
ard’s established reputation for low costs over 
years of paying service. 


The owners of thousands of Packard Trucks 
all over America, chose them for no other rea- 
son than their .proven merit;—an intensely 
significant fact for all who are now, or will be, 
in the market for motor trucks. 


This soundly founded preference for the 
Packard Truck is made even more pro- 
nounced by its price—recognized to be not 
only eminently fair, but also lower than 
that of other trucks of comparable quality. 


Packard Trucks range in capacity from 2 tons 
to 7% tons; and in price from $3,100 to $4,500 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


‘PACKARD TRUCKS 
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O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


STABLISHED 18 


TEXTILE MACH INERY 
Manufacturers of Combing Machinery 


AIM OFFICE AND WORKS 


WHITIN SV ILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. 
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White lrucks 


| Lepeeiaeigamy pay nothing for 
the “White” name—yet it is one of 
the most substantial values obtainable 
in the whole field -of motor haulage. 


It assures them permanent owner 
service. 


It protects their truck investment. 


It advertises their own delivery 
service. 


It gives them the satisfaction of 
knowing beforehand that their 
truck can do the most work for 
the least money. © 


It assures them a good resale price. 


Why pay as much for a. truck with- 
out these values ? Why experiment P 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


21 YEARS, OF KNOWING HOW 
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“‘Everlastingly on the Job’’ 


ROM sun-up to sun-down, and Every part of a SHAMBOW 


far into the night when neces- ‘Shuttle is made under our own roof 


sary, SHAMBOW Shuttles keep and measurements, spindle fit, etc., 


must be in exact accord with custom- 
ers’ specifications and requirements. 


| Each SHAMBOW Shuttle passes a close final inspection, and in 


“everlastingly on the job.” 


every detail must reach the “SHAMBOW Standard” to get by. 
Your shuttle bill will be smaller 


Y our interruptions will be fewer 
Y our production will be greater 
Y our product will be better 


if you standardize on 


SHAMBOW 


HEART —The Custom Built Shuttle 
assy SHAMBOW SHUTTLE Co., WoonsockET, R. I. 
John C. Shambow, H. H. Ullman, 

Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





New Southern Warehouse 


Exclusively for 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES PARTS | 


Large Stock Carried — Quick Service 


Alexander & Garsed 


Charlotte N. C. 


Southern Representatives. 
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HEAVILY REINFORCED 
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HEADS 































OPEN TOP 


STEEL TRUNNION CARRYING 
MANGANESE BRONZE NUT 


RIGID 

a CHAMBER 
VERTICAL T RAILS 
GUIDING NUT AND 

——~ SUPPORTING CHAMBER 


HEAT-TREATED ALLOY STEEL 


aa SCREW 


PUSH BUTTON FINISHED STEEL 


CONTROL 
NO CLUTCHES 


SADDLES 





/ 


DIRECT 
CONNECTED 
SPECIAL 
SHIGH TORQUE 
“MOTOR 


SPACE 
BURLAPPING. bag 
\. THE SLOTS 74 
ACCESSIBLE , 4 
HEAVY FIBER THRUSI 
UPWARD THRUST OF SC 

TAKEN AGAINST MASSIVE 

ROLLER THRUST, BEARINGS 
UNDER SADDLES 


Announcing—Hydraulic Pressures Electrically Performed 


By THE “REX” BALER 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER 
ELIMINATION OF CLUTCHES 


HINGES: HEAT-TREATED PINS . 
HEAVY STEEL i 














“Rex , is a small] square 


The product of the 
end bale with all the compact qualifications o 


f 


the Hydraulic Press, yet the “Rex” is controlled 


entirely by electricity 

It is operated by a powerful double screw type 
mechanism of unique design and electric ally con 
trolled without clutches by three simple push 
buttons, down—up —stop. The fastest and most 


dependable baler on the market 


The Rex Creed 
To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and to 
price it so fairly that its value can never be 


questioned. 


We unreservedly guarantee 100% 


sz.tisfaction. Descriptive litera- 


ture on request. 


REX 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative 


Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


™ 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Al GUST, 






1922. 
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per In Alabama | 


Economy In 
Manufacturing 






, either in Sr adjacent to} 
the corporate limits! of cities and 
towns; located on main line rail- 
ways, many having street railway 
service, water for domestic and in- 





heavy and expensive clothing 
necessary, and food more plenti 
and cheaper. This difference fin 
the co ivi i d 
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The Organized Plans and Efforts of the Engineer 
will Convert Natural Resources into 
Successful Industrial Enterprise 


HE full value of raw materials like cotton, wool, silk, 

ore, coal and agricultural products is obtained only 
by their conversion into the finished products that 
commerce delivers to satisfy human needs. 

This task of conversion is one of the functions of 
the Engineer. 

He selects factory locations with a view to the prox- 
imity and supply of these raw materials in relation to 
the other factors that enter into the production of 
finished goods and the market for them. 

Then he designs the plants for his clients to operate, 
so that they may secure the profit to which they are 
entitled. 


If you are interested in bringing greater stability and 
prosperity to your community, you ‘will want to write 
for two interesting books,—‘‘ Picks to the Minute,” 
(Textile) and “Factories for the Future.” 


| 2 E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville 801 Insurance Bldg. 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 


Vi os, 


es & 
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Streets That Mill 
Towns Are Proud Of 


Are streets whose beds withstand heavy and continuous traffic—streets that 
are well drained and sightly at all times—streets that enhance property values 
and improve communities—streets free from excessive repair and damage 





costs. 





ARMEOG 72 CULVERTS 


Satisfactorily meet the most exacting conditions of mill town street drainage. 
Rust resisting, unbreakable, uncrushable, sufficiently tensile to prevent crack- 
ing, easily and economically installed, readily removable to new locations, they 
| are the first choice of construction engineers who have worked out the culvert 
problem to a scientific conclusion. 





We have a department which specializes on mill town street drainage. We 
invite you to ask this department’s help on your drainage problems. 


| The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company 


ATLANTA GEORGIA. 
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“FILLING A DEMAND FOR CLEANER 
AND BETTER PICTURES” x | ACTION WESTERNS | . 
THE E STARRING : 
i Neal Hart and t 
= | Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks E 
Released one every week 
Twelve Fairbanks, eight 
Harts. The newest prod- 
M uct of these stars. 
OVING PICTURES “Go Get Him,” ‘‘Broad- 
NOW READY: way Buckaroo’’,“‘A West- 
CREATION THE MIGRATION ern Demon, ‘‘Hell’s Bor- 
ee der” the first four titles 
THE DELUGE ISAAC, THE BOY 
ABRAHAM AND SARAH | ISHMAEL oe 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTION BY E Min / eames 
- M 
NATIONAL EXCHANGES, INC] f/f) Come 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 5 | 421 Walton St, Atlanta, Ga. s 








| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








24,000,000 PEOPLE 


are reading in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal about 


OrATLANTAm:. | High Class Comedies 


The largest distri rbutors of - 8 Jo. Church Street ; 
quality Short subjects a. ane Charlotte No. Carolina. 


Headquarters—106 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1— Reel Kinograms News Weeklies 

{— Scenic and Sensational Specials i e ‘ 
2— ** Extraordinary comedies P 

2— “Adventures of Sherlock Holmes A Big Animal Serial 
i ** Slap-stick and Sport Comedies 

{— ** Novelty Subjects 

—_— “Best Selected Comedies 
2— “Western Photo Plays 


5-to 7-"' Photoplays Featuring Stars of the 
Greatest Magnetism. 


et Cy eee | Federated Films of Atlanta 


106 Walton ~ peer 9 inated — i 3 
pars =p 730 Gired St. New Orleans, La. 146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Distributors of the Best ENTERTAINMENTS 


and 





All we ask is a trial. 


PF Baa 
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Is Your Name 
Written There? 


Our service to the textile mills is the result of 
years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- 
ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper 
equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 
lation and the starting of the theatre. In other 
words, they take the whole problem off from your 
hands and do not turn over the work to you until 
the theatre is operating satisfactorily. 








A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. 


The textile industry is demanding the best mov- 
ing pictures for their employees and that is why they 


regularly specify 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used 
by textile mills in the South than all other projectors 
combined. 


Satisfied Users of 


| POWER’S PROJECTORS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Hosiery Mills .........eseeee0% Durham | 
PG GEER a ata sc edi vsd cee eaes Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. .......see.. Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills .........6.+. Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills ...........06.- Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co .se+++e-Cherokee Falls | 
Roxboro Cotten Mills .........eceeeeeee Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........+.5- Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills .......... Spray 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baldwin Cotéen. Mille 2... wcveccccccscccs Chester 
TCG. BEIMS aio Sv cecicccccwocteoceses Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. .....6--.se00% Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. ......cesesseces Whitmire 
REE ada pak sede cedcabas Greenville 
ED | eee ee Spartanburg 
ET iy ale sicie- bee sé 09 ceeded 6eeueeees Greer 
CE ES o's Wade bcs tcccseawoeuaes Conestee 
Kershaw Cotton Mills .........seceeces Kershaw 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ....-..eseeeeees Abbeville 
SOUND BUMS n.d crn ccdinvecsecosvieucere Ohesnee 
Union-Buffalo Mills ......ceceecsevssees Buffalo 
Vietor-Monaghan Mills .......-seeceseees Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mills............eee0. Jonesville 
Pacolat Mfg. 00. ....ccccecccccccvccccess Pacelet 
Avene, BENS soci iv wcccccsicccvccconpc Reckhill 
Graniteville Mfg. Co, .....cscesceceses Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills .........eeeeees Greenville 
One -Gotiem. BING oi cc cde ccccvcedecones Anderson 
DR ARROER BS bcc csicccscccciassvevee Central 
I, BOO, oc tice necicccessebentenan Clifton 
Ey Te Gemeetee: COs 2 cove cccdccsseteccees Glendale 
Winnsboro Mills ......-+.sseesecvecs Winnsboro 
RAP rs eee Pee eee Leckhart 


We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 


theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 


No. Nine Nassau St. THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








ALABAMA 
Wey As Beemer PEI CO, 6 on eck vce det dat Roanoke 
Tallassee Mills ...+. Tallassee 
Fairfax Mill .% tite bo binih sabe Pairfax 
Avon Mills se ebiivanbee cee Oa Gus Sylacauga 
SD TOME ENING 4 sk os odie d'ngscok a when Lanett 
Indian Head Mills .......... » Hane cae Cordova 
Selma Mfg. Co Vb cabanas ws kw uk 058 eae 
GEORGIA 
Vine City, Getiow BEG <0. odes va we Wncds La Grange 
Bibb Mfg. Co binan ew Ale Waele ¢ oe watoat Porterdale* 
Roswell Mfg. Co a) ovale wee Woe Wee area Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill waceeeecess + Gainesville 
Re i ee ah rks + a ee oe weeds Columbus 
Pacolet Mfg. Co Te ees New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills . eis .... Manchester 
eRe SE EM ons ind ce cca eebeonateive Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 0d oboe Wein. 6 6 ee 
Exposition Cotton Mill ............ .... Atlanta 
Habersham Mill ; des cera bh aes 4a Habersham 
Trion Company “ Peet ty Oe Trion 
Tnion Point Mfe. Co Dain é »«..Union Point 
Hillside Cotton Mil! Dalewm nonin t 2.0 eke LaGrange 


} 


































Paints for All Industrial Needs_ 


Help for the Light 
That Enters Your Waindows 


The light that enters your windows needs help 
to ensure an even distribution of its rays. 


OJACO Mill White provides the help needed 
to brighten up dark, dingy, murky corners. As 
white as driven snow, it is daylight’s most help- 
ful ally. Applied to your walls and ceilings 
it has the same effect of adding extra windows 
throughout your plant. 


Because it can be washed or scrubbed like en- 
amel, OJACO Mill White will save repainting 
at frequent intervals. It will also increase your 
output by improving your workers’ vision and 
it will reduce your light bills by lengthening 
daylight working hours. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
Providence, R. I. 


Ask the nearest distributor to give 
vou further details regarding the ad- 
vantages of OJ ACO Mill White for 


vour special purpose. 
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A 
MILL* WHITE 
Distributor Service 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
B. A. Cook Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 
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Announcement 





of interest to 





all users of 





"ENSLEY ’&G‘ALA CITY, 


SASIE SLA 
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Plant No. 1 at Ensley, Ala., where the 
famous ‘‘Ensley Basic Slag’’ is produced 
at the rate of 4,000 tons per day. 


We take pleasure in announcing two 


important additions to our organization 





Service Engineer 
Clay M. Snyder of Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Snyder has had practical experience 
as a Superintendent in the construction of all 
types of roads for ten years prior to his em- 
ployment during the past eighteen months 
as a General Inspection Engineer for the 
Georgia Highway Department. 


We shall be glad to let you have the bene- 
fit of our SERVICE ENGINEER’S knowl- 
edge and experience in solving your road 
building problems or to assist you in any 
way possible to get the best results in the use 
of “Ensley Basic Slag” or “Alabama City 


Basic Slag” whether in road building or in 
mass and reinforced concrete construction. 





Plant No. 2 at Alabama Oity, Ala.. where the well known 


‘‘Alabama City Basic Slag’’ is produced. Plant capacity, 
2.000 tons of crushed and screened Basic Slag per day. 








Inspection Engineer 
S. W. Smith of Louisville, Ky. 





Mr. Smith has had practical experience as 
a Division Construction Engineer for the L. 
& N. Railroad and is particularly qualified to 
fill the important position in our organiza- 
tion of personally knowing that when ship- 
ments leave our plants the customer is going 
to be satisfied with what we have shipped. 


These additions to our organization, we 
feel, aré worthy of this special mention. 
We believe we have taken a step in the right 
direction that will enable us to fully measure 
up to our slogan—Quality, Quantity and 
Quick Service. 


Birmingham 
Slag Company 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Branch Sales Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Two Big: Plants: 
ALABAMA CITY, ALA. 
ENSLEY, ALA. 
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West End Piant---Atiantic Ice & Coal Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Morgan & Dillon Architects. 


plant was completed in record time by 


This modern and well equipped Ice 
one of our experienced and efficient 


organizations. 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


sui_pers or SUPERSTRUCTURES as WELLAS 





| THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
PARIS, FRANCE 
LIMA, PERU 
HAVANA, CUBA 
TAMPICO, MEXICO 


SUBSTRUCTURES 
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A Roll Neck Lubricant 


that does not 
creep or drip 


The tendency to creep and drip, so common in lubricants used for roll 
necks, has been eliminated in this special lubricant, with the result that its 
use makes oil stains and damage from oil to leather covered rolls a thing 
of the past. 

The fact that it does not spread to the face of the rolls nor drop from 
roll necks, while in itself a highly important feature, is not the only one. 


Texaco Top Roll Lubricant 


is a pure, smooth, uniform lubricant with the correct body for the work. 

It does not change in consistency under operating conditions, thereby 
insuring perfect lubrication, and a consequent saving in power, always. 

By maintaining its original consistency in service, Texaco Top Roll 
Lubricant also assures uniform speed of the rolls, a condition which is 
highly desirable in the even drawing of the stock. 

Texaco Top Roll Lubricant requires no special method of application 
and is also recommended for use on cams, differential motions and draft 
gearing of slubbers, intermediates and jack roving frames. 


Other Texaco Specialties for Textile Mills are: 


Texaco Comb Box Lubricant ; Texaco Turbine Oils 
Texaco Rabtex Spindle Oil Texaco Engine Oils 
Texaco Loom Oil Texaco Gear Lubricants 
Texaco Machine Oil Texaco Greases 








-——-——--—-------~--—-Free Subscription Blank-==-----—---—---—-.<-- 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 













This coupon, when filled out and mailed to us, entitles you to a FREE 
subscription to our Magazine, “Lubrication.” Published monthly by us 
and devoted exclusively to the scientific selection and use of lubricants, 


RGM © nnn nnn oo wn eet ween sone een ene ones sesso meen eenenne 
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HERE SLIPPING BELTS WOULD WORK RUIN 


h ews textile printing machine is driven by an encased 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. Each of the rollers 
on the big drum bears a circular engraved plate and 
each is usually printed in a different color. All colors 
. wst register perfectly. A slipping belt or the vibration 
of gear drives might work ruin to the finished product 
by causing it to print “off register”. 


The steady, smooth application of power through 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives invariably results in a 
perfect printing register. 


Other advantages include saving of power, the advan- 
tage of short-center drives, and large speed reductions. 
Let our experienced engineers help you solve your 
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Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 


power transmission problems. Ask for data book No. 125. More Efficient than Either. 
97 
ae LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Nodes 2 Washyecieal'St:  umington:'W: Va.” obson-Prichard Blas: Portland, Ore." - "- “S) EshO\'Fingt’st. Now Orleans’. “C.'0; Mins, 604 Catondelet Bide: 
t'touis”” > Central Natl Bank Bldg: Detroit 7 4210 Woodward Ave. foe Aneelos et oy rag ee 
Bui 647 Ellicott Square K. Mo . 306 Elmhurst Bidg. Denv Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Bi Charlotte, N.C. J.8 Cothran Com’! Bank Bidg. 


° ansas Ci 
Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal i. cw. WV CALDWELL & S30N co, “CHICAGO NEW YORK: Woolworth 


Side. 


DALLAS , TEXAS, 709 Main St. 
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Prevent Warp-Stretching 
on the Slashers 


It is a well-known fact that all of the elasticity should 
be preserved in yarn before it goes to the looms. 
Stretched warps are lifeless, and the ends break back, 
causing poor weaving and loss of production. 





mM 


Mounted on ball bearings, 
however, the cylinders will 
turn freely and there will be 
no danger of stretching the 
warps. 


Strom ball-bearing-equipped 
truck rollers can be installed 
at a very moderate cost to re- 
place the ones now on your 
slashers. They can be put 
on a machine in less than an 
hour without any fitting or 
other machine work and 
without taking off the yarn. 


For further information on 
textile applications write the 


Aldrich Machine Works, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 
4544 Palmer St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ROCKER JOINT SILENT CHAIN WITH CENTER GUIDE LINKS 
Flexible as a Belt 






Positive as Gears 


I 
SILENT 


MORSE WY DRIVES 


ON SPINNING FRAME DRIVES 


RUN COOL, OIL BATHS 
NOT REQUIRED 


SMOOTH RUNNING 
IMPROVING QUALITY 


ANY REDUCTION IN 
SPEED IS POSSIBLE 


FREEDOM FROM OVER- 
HEAD CONSTRUCTION 


GUIDE LINKS HOLD 
CHAIN ON LINE 


UNIFORM SPEED IN- 
CREASING PRODUCTION 


CLEANLINESS—CONGE- 
NIAL WORKING 
SURROUNDINGS 





























This Rhode Island mi Ser Spee Leste ed. One 450 h.p. drive and 
one 275 h.p. drive to 326 K. W. and 200 K. W. Generators. Three 10h.p. 
drives and Six 15 h.p. drives conne cting motors to line shafts. Three 
hundred and Seventy-Five drives connecting 5h.p. and 7 1-2 h. p. indi- 
vidual motors to Spinning Frames. 


WITHOUT SLIP DURABLE 
POSITIVE SPEED RATIOS 
OPERATES QUIETLY 
BETTER LIGHTING 
BETTER PLANT LAYOUT 


SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel, 
Producing More With Less. Engineers 
Planning Power Transmissions Secure 
Data and Estimates of “MORSE” Drives. 


Visit Booth 611—Eighth National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries—Grand Central Palace, New York, 
September 11th to 16th. 


Write Today for Booklet SS 


Close Setting, Standard Spinning Frame Drive 


MORSE CHAIN CO., siiciamasuciewencs ITHACA, N. Y. 


Morse Engineering S. 
rs ring Service. Me a ps Service as others do. Assistance Without Obligation. 
Address Nearest Office 
ATLANTA, GA........ 702 OL 

BALTIMORE, iD.’ Seer Eas, sone Scott ‘pide Ope eS Fuller Bk de. 

BOSTON, MARS. P aadddaaaaaaea rie eee SRA TOESD, MEHE-. ,. So. Sod M..: Gpene-Satt My. oe 
Pa ao oc " > ea Rs dL atin ctw chun naw ned itinghouse Bids. 

ay a ta added AN. oe ogg ng bank Bide SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ...............5: Monadnock 

2 kA D opto biswwidiga akc wigan Sees coe ee Engineers ST. LOUIS, MO........... Chemical Bldg., Morse Terre o. 
ETROIT, SO pS Bas 1361 Abbott Street MONTREAL...... St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
xameas ZigPOO....--005- Finance Badg., Co. TORONTO...Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
Menke belnombebabbhp sina ed 30 Church Street WINNIPEG, MAN.......Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 





“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Effiicency, Durability and Service 





Al 
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BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





NEW YORK.U.S.A 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS-————-CAST IRON PULLEYS 


Have you ever thought of the pulley troubles you have had and how invariably the drive 
was made satisfactory by installing Cast Iron pulleys—either supplanting pulleys of some 
other type or by changing to cast iron pulle ‘s of suitable construction? 

BUT IT WAS A CAST IRON PULLEY THAT FINALLY STOOD UP UNDER THE SER- 


VICE. 
Almost every user of power has had this exverience and always the solution of continuous- 
ly satisfactory transmission service has been the installation of cast iron pulleys. 


The use of cast iron pulleys in the initial installation will prevent trouble. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Milton G. Smith, Southern Sales Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


LEE TELE TR LET TS a 
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afford an adequate degree 
of safety for expansion and 
contraction strains of pow- 
er plant piping systems. 


A carefully proportioned radius 
and tangent of a pipe bend will 
frequently relieve the entire sys- 
tem of expansion strains, reduce 
leakage at the joints, and elimi- 
nate upkeep cost. 


a 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF BENDS FROM ANY SIZE PIPE 














SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
SPRINGFIELD NEWARK LITTLE ROCK DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
HARTFORD CAMDEN MUSKOGEE FOUNDED BY A. T. CRANE, 1686 CHICAGO WINONA PORTLAND 
BRIDGEPORT BALTIMORE Tush , ROCKFORD SULUTH POCATELLO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON RAN E OSHKOSH SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY - GRAND RAPIDS FARGO ” OGDEN 
HARLEM BUFFALO WICHITA DAVENPORT WATERTOW RENO 
ALBANY SAVANNAH ST: Louis 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
BROOKLYN ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE Sioux CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 
CRANE. MONTREAL: TORONTO. VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG. CRANE-BENNETT, tro. 
LIMITED CALGARY, REGINA, HALIFAX, OTTAWA LONDON. ENG. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and 
forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


——=S=—_—=a2=2a2a——=aEE>=>~=>=>>E>E=&EpSppSpSpE~E~>I~E~E~™»™”~”*~*~_»~=<~»~»~»==z=e—]U>>>>|rELEELEFeFe|"|FES|)S=S=S=S=S=—==== 
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Drying Ideal 
A Money Saving Reality 


Textile men who for the first time see goods come 
from a Grinnell Textile Dryer are invariably im- 
pressed by the uniformly high quality of the product. 

The beauty and ‘‘feel’’ of goods so dried are the 
result of important operative and structural prin- 
ciples in these machines. 

In the first place, drying is accomplished with tem- 
peratures considerably lower than are customary 1) 
the textile field. 

Again ‘‘streaky’’ drying is entirely obviated be- 
cause the air circulates with a slow spiral motion and 
is gently diffused over every inch of the material to 
be dried. 


5 


The value of these features is common knowledge, 
hut heretofore they have been considered impracti- 
cal ideals on account of the heavy cost for heat and 
power. The Grinnell machines secure these advan- 
tages with operating costs less than obtained with 
inferior machines. Lower temperature drying is 
made cheap by utilizing the heated air up to a point 
much nearer saturation than is usual. The material 
to be dried travels against the spirally moving atr 
current. The temperature of the air is gradually in- 
creased so that its absorptive capacity is kept con- 
stant from one end of the dryer to the other. It costs 
money to heat air. Therefore, use that air to the limit. 
That’s the Grinnell way. Spiral circulation is se- 
eured through the use of fans with special angle 
blades and unique interior construction. 


Scientific design thus makes a drying ideal a prac- 
tical and money saving reality. The best drying has 
at last become the cheapest drying. Not only in prin- 
ciple but in construction do Grinnell Textile Dryers 
set a new standard of value. Their structural feat- 
ures are on the same high engineering plane as their 
operative principles. To get the details, send for our 
booklet ‘‘Textile Dryers”’ or let us send an engineer 
to confer with you on your drying problem. Address 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 266 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


How Science Makes a 








This dryer especially constructed for drying 
yarns that have been dyed by the Franklin 
Process, contains the strengt and rigidity that 
have always been a feature of other Grinnell 
Textile Dryers. 









GRINNELL 
TEXTILE DRYERS 


AUTOMATIC YARN DRYERS 


For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 


AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Wool, Hair or 
Noils. 

Carbonizing Dryers for Noils and 
Rags. ‘ 
AUTOMATIC LOOPING DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Piece Goods, 
Plush, Carpet, Toweling and Under- 
wear. 


PACKAGE TAPE DRYER 
Especially designed for drying yarns 
dyed by the Franklin Process. 

TRUCK YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CAR- 
BONIZING SYSTEMS FOR CLOTH 
Drying Systems applied to Tenter- 
ing Frames. 




















Selling Agents for Southern States: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler Steam & Hot Water Humidifying and Fittings, Hangers Pipe Bending, Power and 


Systems Heating Equipment Drying Equipment and Valves Welding, etc. Process Piping 


If it’s Drying, take it up with us 
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Hyatt equipped spinning frame manufactured by H @B 
American Machine Company. 


A Real Spinning Frame Improvement 


The H & B American Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., for many 
years manufacturers of spinning and twister frames, are now prepared to 
furnish their frames equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 
In line with their policy of utmost service to customers, they recommend 
that their customers specify ‘‘Hyatt equipped,’’ because the use of Hyatt 
bearings on spinning and twister frames assures: 
Power saving approximately 11% 
Maintenance costs reduced to minimum 
About 90% reduction in lubrication costs 
Exceptional bearing durability 


For your new spinning frames and twisters consider the advantages 
offered by Hyatt bearings and profit by the action taken by this long es- 
tablished builder of cotton machinery. 


The same advantages can be realized by having these bearings applied to 
frames now in service. Write us or your frame builder for further in- 
formation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 9 "piel Beerm** = New York, N. Y. 


Motor Bearings Div.— Detroit Pacific Coast Div. 
Tractor Bearings Div. — Chicago San Francisco 
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The Tariff on Chinese Eggs 


It must not be supposed that china eggs all emanate from the Celes- 
tial Empire. They don’t. A lot of them are manufactured right here in 
this country. Also there’s a difference between china eggs and Chinese 
eggs. However, a Rhode Island Red biddy, with her heart and head intent 
on raising a family, will be quite as contented with eggs of the china 
variety. At least they look cleaner and probably smell better if broken. 
But we started to talk about advertising of a particular kind and that 
made us think of the tariff on eggs. 





You have heard a great deal in the last few years about “general 
publicity” and “broadcasted advertising.” This may be excellent for some 
products. It may be! But if you were making something for the cotton 
manufacturers, would you try to sell it to the whole population of the 
country or would you concentrate your efforts on the men who really have 
a use for your product? 

There are approximately half a million people engaged in cotton 
manufacturing. Less than six thousand of these are proprietors, salaried 
officials, superintendents and managers—prospective buyers of your prod- 
uct. Would you aim at this six thousand or would you shoot broadcast 
at the whole 11:0 million people of the United States? 


The census bureau shows that only thirty-eight millions of all these 
persons are engaged in gainful occupations. The Associated Business 
Papers have recently compiled from this group all the individuals, com- 
panies and corporations engaged in merchandising, in technical and pro- 
fessional services, in construction, in manufacturing, in transportation, and 
in public service and institutional work. They also included the medical, 
surgical, dental, and educational professions and such general services as 
undertaking, laundering, cleaning and building. Even with this wide 
3 selection the thirty-eight million is reduced to fourteen million. Of the 10,- . 
815,833 persons reported in 1919 as engaged in all kinds of manufacturing, . 
less than a million and a half fall within the salaried employee class—the 
class that buy for the company. 





A few years ago a firm selling a high quality of technical and pro- 
fessional service decided, on expert advice, to try general publicity adver- 
tising. They tried it fairly, paid good money for it, and then withdrew 
from that field and expanded in the business papers that went only to 
those actually interested. 

“Did you receive many inquiries,” we asked the head of this firm. 

“Lots of inquiries,” he replied. “Ninety-two per cent of them from 
students who wished aid in preparing a school thesis, and the other eight 
per cent from people who wished us to specify some especial product,” 
he added. 


Not a traceable order in the whole outfit! 


All of which brings us back to the original proposition that broad- 
casted advertising to great numbers of people, like the tariff on Chinese 
eggs, sounds well but doesn’t mean anything. 
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“The reading of textile publications is the most 
satisfactory way of keeping informed upon the 
cotton mill business. Matter pertaining to the 


textile industry in its various phases is available 
in unusually good balance in the magazine 
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Teaching Introspection. 


Away back in September, 1913, we introduced the 
question in these columns, “Should Textile Schools Have 
a Human Nature Department?’ The discussion centered 
around the question of management on the part of the 
foreman; on what was being done to instruct the foreman 
as to the best way to handle men and women in the mass. 
We pointed out that human nature, as it is commonly 
termed, includes all the original endowments or propen- 
sities that pertain to a person under natural rather than 
abnormal conditions; that many of these are characteristics 
acquired in early or later life; and as all of these things 
are controlled by the varying states of the human mind, a 
study of them resolves itself into a study of psychology, 
this being the science which classifies and analyzes such 
phenomena. 

But we went at the question from the wrong angle. It 
seemed to us at that time that the textile scheols were the 
proper medium to use, and the young students, in the 
formative period of their lives, the best material. Experi- 
enced textile school men responded by pointing out, in 
turn, that such instructors as their finances allowed them 
to engage were not men with years of practical superin- 
tendency behind them, as such men, with their ability to 
handle help, could command twice the salaries the schools 
were able to pay. They further indicated that in their 
opinion it would take practical, experienced, steady-think- 
ing men to meet and solve the very grave situations that 
come to the surface from day to day in the handling of 
groups of operatives. 

It then became apparent that in order to produce sat- 
isfactory results it would be necessary to get back to the 
fundamental principle that the study of psychology first 
takes up the study of the individual student—in other 
words, teach introspection. It is sometimes difficult to see 
that much progress is being made in work of this kind, be- 
cause it is so much easier for the individual to see weak- 
nesses and faults in the other fellow. However, some 
progress is being made in some schools, and in the mean- 
time we have, with the aid of an experienced mill man, 
inaugurated a new feature in Corron that seems to point 
the way toward something definite. 

In March of this year, on page 341, we published the 
first of the philosophical talks under the caption, “An 
Old Timer Says—.” In that particular article “Old 
Timer” leads up to the question, “Would You Hire Your- 


August, Nineteen-Twenty-T wo 


self for Your Job?,” adding thereto some rather pertinent 
remarks. On July 3rd the superintendent of a southern 
mill, writing in to renew his subseription, -especially men- 
tioned that particular article and some results he had se- 
cured from it. Responding to our request for further in- 
formation he writes under date of July 20th as follows: 

“Your favor of the 5th has remained unanswered due 
to the fact that business conditions have improved to such 
an extent that we have had to start all our machinery and 
work overtime and I have been very busy in the mill. 

“IT am enclosing the list of questions compiled from the 
Old Timer article, “Would You Hire Yourself for Your 
Job,” and I only regret that I have not been able to get 
the copy from one of my overseers who wrote an answer 
to same to be read at a meeting which we hold monthly 
with all the executives present. We drew slips of paper 
to determine as to who should write an article on this sub- 
ject after I had read and presented the enclosed questions. 
This was suggested by our president who was greatly in- 
terested in these questions. 

“T fully believe that all of us obtained inspirations by 
thus diagnosing ourselves, and that particular article in 
your publication has proven an impetus for better and 
greater efficiency on the part of our overseers. I have 
realized this ever since and wish to thank you for this 
splendid article.” 

The questions referred to by this superintendent are 
as follows: 

1. Did you ever deliberately decide to break yourself 
of a habit, such as smoking or drinking, and succeed in 
doing it? 

2. Do you control your temper and not “fly off the 
handle” when things go wrong? 

3. Are you usually cheerful and free from grouchy 
spells? 

4. Do you think for yourself and not let the opinion 
of others unduly influence you? 

5. Do you “keep your head” in an emergency? 

6. Do you remain calm when your own mistakes are 
pointed out to you? 

7. Do your employees respect and cooperate with you? 

8. Can you maintain discipline without often resort- 
ing to the use of authority? 

9. Have you ever been selected to take charge of a 
group of dissatisfied men because of your ability to handle 
men? 

10. Can you adjust a difficulty and retain the friend- 
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‘ ship of the employees with whom you have differed? 

11,. Can you get men under you to do things without 

irritating them and causing them to be resentful of your 
authority ? 

12. Are you patient when dealing with help who are 
hard to please? 

13. Can you meet opposition without becoming con- 
fused and saying things you wish afterward you had not 

* said? 

14. Are you sought out by your friends to handle 
delicate situations because of your ability to do such things”? 

15. Do you obtain and retain help easily? 

16.. Do you make it a rule not to quarrel about petty 
things? 

17. When thrown with a group of strangers do you 
adjust yourself easily? ‘ 

18. When talking to superiors do you feel free from 
embarrassment ? 

19. When interviewing subordinates do you put them 
at ease? 
20. 
ing others to feel that you are overbearing or narrow- 

minded ? 

Across the bottom of this sheet of questions this super- 
intendent had written, “Men are valuable just in propor- 
tion as they are willing to work in harmony with other 
men.” 

This is just the result we have been hoping for but, 
unfortunately, we seldom learn about such results except 
through accident. If other mill men have had similar ex- 
periences we would appreciate having them advise us of 
the details, not necessarily for publication but for our 
own information. 

And right here we wish to call attention to the article 
on “Foremanship Training and Its Results” which appears 
on another page of this number of Corron. This is carry- 
ing the same work along a little further and is getting 
nearer to what we were advocating in 1913. As this work 
is still in its infancy and as experienced educators are 
behind this movement it is probable that improvements 
will be noted from time to time, especially as the mill 
managements and the foremen who have tried out the 
proposition are almost unanimously enthusiastic over the 


Are you able to get your ideas across without caus- 


results obtained. 

The following statistics concerning the cotton manu- 
facturing industry in China, which are the latest figures 
to be compiled on the subject by the Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association, will doubtless be of interest. 

The number of spindles in operation at different times 
were as follows: August, 1920, 1,280,036; August, 1921, 
1,552,950; and February, 1922, 1,732,632. In August, 1921, 
there were 120,000 spindles under construction, and, six 
months later, in February, 1922, there were 181,344 spin- 
dies in process of erection. This gives a total spindleage 
for the three dates as follows: August, 1920, 1,280,036; 
August, 1921, 1,672,950; and February, 1922, 1,913,976. 

Figures showing the consumption of various classes of 
cotton during the three six-month periods from August, 
1920, to January, 1922, follow: (These are 500-pound 
bales.) 





Chinese] Amer'n| Indian Egyptian] Total 
Cotton | Cotton | Cotton | Cotton Bales 
Aug., 1920, to Jan., 1921. .349,577 8,318] 51,311]! ‘ 409,206 
Feb., 1921, to July, 1921. .378,715| 20,804] 67,718] aa" 467,237 
Aug., 1921, to Jan., 1922. .349,613] 71,970/110,314| 505 (532,176 
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An Example of Southern Development. 


It is extremely difficult for the average man to realize 
the vast and practically undeveloped area that constitutes 
the southern states. The term undeveloped is used ad- 
visedly as little more than twenty-five per cent of the 
South’s five hundred and sixty million acres’ have already 
been placed on a producing basis. The great natural re- 
sources of this section are just beginning to be developed, 
while only during the last twenty years has its many op- 
portunities for the favorable location of manufacturing 
plants been recognized by outside capital in any sizable 
amounts. 

An example that may be cited as being typical of a 
number throughout the section, and one that is particularly 
apropos in that it is developing a natural resource for the 
benefit of an immense area of territory, is the properties 
of the Alabama Power Company. This company furnishes 
hydro-electric power, directly or indirectly, to the larger 
part of Northern Alabama, covering an area of approx- 
imately 25,000 square miles and an urban population of 
more than a million people. 

To supply this system a modern plant was built at 
Lock 12 on the Coosa River. This was completed in 1914, 
and was the first development in Alabama to combine river 
improvement with. power development. It has an operat- 
ing head of seventy feet and a capacity of 110,000 horse- 
power from six units of 13,500 kw. each. 

Twelve miles down the Coosa River an additional hydro- 
electric plant is being erected at Mitchell Dam, which is 
the first development to be made in Alabama under the 
Federal water power act.. Twelve hundred meh are busily 
at work building this dam and power house which will be 
ready for service in January, 1923, after a construction 
period of eighteen months. Mitchell dam has a length of 
1,200 feet and when completed will contain approximately 
200,000 cubic yards of concrete. There will be an oper- 
ating head of seventy feet on the turbines and the four 
big units will develop a total of about 134,000 horsepower. 


Supplementing this hydro-electric capacity is a mod- 
ern reserve steam plant at Gorgas, on the Warrior River, 
with an installed capacity of 75,000 horsepower, and a 
second steam plant at Gadsden; on the Coosa River, of 
15,000 horsepower capacity. The Gorgas plant is unique 
in that it has a coal mine in its back yard, the coal being 
mined, washed, crushed and delivered to the hoppers of 
the automatic stokers on the sixteen boilers with the min- 
imum of labor. The steam from these boilers operates two 
turbo-generator units of 30,000 and 45,000 horsepower 
respectively. 

The main transmission lines from these plants are oper- 
ated at 110,000 volts and connect these generating sta- 
tions with primary substations located at Birmingham, 
Bessemer, Sylacauga, Jackson Shoals, Anniston, Gadsden, 
Huntsville and Gorgas, making available blocks of power 
at 44,000 and 22,000 volts. These lines are largely in 
duplicate and in loops to insure reliability of service. 

From these primary substations distribution lines oper- 
ating under 44,000 and 22,000 volts supply towns and in- 
dustries throughout the districts served. These transmis- 
sion and distribution lines now have a total length of ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles. 

Thirty-five cities and towns are served diréctly by this 
system and twelve additional cities and towns through con- 
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tract. This service covers a wide variety of industries, 
but a point of especial interest to Corron’s readers is that 
the cotton mills on this system had total maximum demands 
during 1921 equal to 20.5 per cent of the entire system de- 
mand, while their consumption in kilowatt hours was 16.5 
per cent of all deliveries to all customers. 

That the South is gradually forging ahead in its 
manufacture of cotton through the aid of such develop- 
ments is indicated by its increase in spindleage in the 
last twenty-six years of nearly 400 per cent; its increase 
in looms of over 200 per cent; and its increase in mills 
of nearly 150 per cent. From 36 per cent of the total 
cotton consumed by the mills of the whole country in 1897, 
the southern mills increased their consumption until it 
stood at 55 per cent in 1920, while during the month of 
June this year, according to Bureau of Census reports, 
they used 66.2 per cent of all the cotton consumed in the 
United States as compared with 33.8 per cent for all the 
other mills of the country. This was an increase in con- 
sumption over June, 1921, of 63,603 bales or 23 per cent. 

The principal reason for this increase in the industrial 
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development of the South is indicated in a simple editorial 
statement credited to The Manchester Union of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. In commenting upon the re- 
moval of the Stark Mill of that city to the South, the Man- 
chester paper is quoted as saying: 

“However, the removal of the Stark Mill activities 
from Manchester to one of the southern cotton manufae- 
turing cities is not done for controversial effect. It is not 
a move in a labor dispute. It is a publie and indisputable 
notice by the International Cotton Mills Company, owners 
of the Stark Mill, that they can manufacture the former 
products of the Stark Mill more cheaply, and more profit- 
ably in the South than in New Hampshire. Here is a 
blunt, uncompromising truth which it is imperative New 
England and New Hampshire acknowledge.” 

Undoubtedly the Manchester paper is correct in its 
statement ‘and the main features that support this truth 
are a less severe climate, more tractable workers, a more 
favorable location in relation to the raw material that saves 
in transportation costs, large quantities of reliable power 
at reasonable rates, and fair and equitable labor legislation. 
The final outcome is inevitable. 


With the Weavers’ Division at Anderson 


(This article is specifically copyrighted, 1922, 


The attendance broke the record. There was a whole 
notebook full of valuable and interesting discussion. The 
crowd was a congenial and happy one. Manifestly the 
entertainment could not have been surpassed. So, with 
all these things, the meeting held by the Weavers’ Division 
of the Southern Textile Association at Anderson, S. C., on 
Friday, July 21, made for itself an indisputable place 
among the most successful and beneficial sectional meet- 
ings held thus far by the Association. The meetings were 
held at the Anderson College for Women, just out from 
the town, luncheon being served in the regular dining 
room of the eollege. 

It must have been through some unheralded intuition 
that the mill men sensed the hospitality and cordiality that 
awaited them in Anderson, and so, more than two hundred 
strong, they came and were not disappointed. For those 
who were fortunate enough to be in Anderson on Thursday, 
a pleasant automobile ride to Bascobel Lake and a swim 
therein offered a refreshing diversion and formed a part 
of the entertainment provided by Anderson. 


But, as enjoyable as was the entertainment, and as 
pleasing as is its memory, the impression must not be gain- 
ed that the discussion on weaving was not of interest. It 
was, most assuredly, the most interesting weavers’ meet- 
ing held yet, and the seriatim report which follows will 
show that a number of valuable and interesting points were 
developed. 

The Morning Session. 

The discussion at the morning session was devoted en- 
tirely to slashing. The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Dr. John E. White, president of Anderson College, and 
Mayor Fant then welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
city. John W. Clark, president of the Southern Textile 
Association, responded briefly on behalf of the visitors. 
While speaking Mr. Clark read a letter from F. Gordon 
Cobb, general chairman of the Association’s sectional com- 
mittee work, who was unable to attend the meeting. The 
letter introduced L. T. Curry, who, Mr. Cobb stated, had 
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brought to the meeting full equipment for demonstrating 
starch mixing and who was also in a position to render 
to any of the mill men interested reports on the tests con- 
ducted by him for the Association. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., of Union, S. C., the chairman of 
the Weavers’ Division, then began the discussion. First, 
he distributed cards requesting certain information from 
the men regarding the life of shuttles, twine harness, reeds, 
picker sticks, ete., and asked that these be filled in by 
the mill men and returned to him as promptly as possible. 

The first question presented for discussion was, “At 
what temperature is it best to boil size and how long should 
it boil?” The chairman called upon W. W. Greer, of 
Ware Shoals, 8. C., for an opinion regarding this question. 

“T think different starches and compounds should re- 
quire different. cooking,” began Mr. Greer. “For our 
mill we use a thin boiling starch. -We boil it in the kettle 
at 212 degrees for an hour and a half. We have recording 
thermometers and we boil the size by the clock. 

“Then we try to keep it from 200 to 210 degrees in the 
size box. Some men say that is too hot, but we have 
tried different temperatures and I believe the size sets 
better on the yarn at that temperature, especially after 
you pass 20s. We run from 4's to 30s warp yarns. Now 
on the 414s it is not necessary to boil it so hard, but from 
20s to 30s we boil it 210 degrees in the size box and keep 
it right around that. I don’t believe you can keep it as 
hot in the size box as in the kettle, but if you do not 
fill the box too full you can keep it at 210. 

“We made tests on breaking strength, boiling the size 
from one hour on up, and we got better results at an hour 
and a half on 22s yarn, at 210 degrees in the size box than 
at less.” 


Responding to Chairman Gibson’s “Anyone else?,” J. 
V. MeCombs, Buffalo, S. C., made the following statement : 
“I attended the last weavers’ meeting in Greenville, and I 
believe some one made the remark that he got a better 
breaking strength with 185 degrees in the size box. Now, 
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I have the Powers regulator and the Foxboro recorder, and 
I tested at 185 degrees and ran on up to 208, using a thin 
boiling starch, 40 viscosity, and I found that 208 gave me 
a better breaking strength than 185. We boil at 212, and 
it takes it about 15 minutes to come to a boil and we boil 
it an hour and thirty minutes longer. We run from 205 
to 208 in the size box, and 212 degrees in the kettle, and I 
require the man to keep that boil on for an hour and 45 
minutes.” Replying to a further question from the chair, 
Mr. McCombs stated that the increase in breaking strength 
was about two per cent, on 1844s warp yarn. 

J. L. Bobo discussed the question by saying that after 
some tests, he had found that cooking a thin boiling starch 
an hour and a half at 190 degrees in the vat gives him a 
better breaking strength than any other temperature he had 
tested. “I also find,’ he continued, “that adding weight 
to the finishing roll—making it 600 pounds instead of 500 
pounds—gives a smoother finish on the yarn, and I would 
like to know if anybody has any information on that.” 
Mr. Bobo makes 29s yarn. 

At this point Mr. Curry asked how many tests the 
gentlemen who had spoken had made on each temperature. 
Mr. MeCombs replied that he ran 185 degrees for two 
days on one slasher and tested it three or four times a 
day. He pointed out that at this temperature the varn 
would mat up and shed off to a noticeable degree. 

“How many have tried making the finishing roll heav- 
ier?,” asked Mr. Gibson. “Mr. Bobo says it makes smooth- 
er yarn.” About a half a dozen members indicated they 
had tried this. Response to Mr. Gibson’s next inquiry in- 


dicated that the majority of the men were in favor of boil- 
Then in this connection 
the chairman read from a statement of Gordon Cobb on 


ing size at a higher temperature. 


this subject. Mr. Cobb’s remarks were as follows: 

“The boiling point of water is 212 degrees at sea level 
and less than this at points higher than sea level. It is 
possible to raise the temperature in an open kettle higher 
than 212 degrees because the starch added to the water 
makes a thicker solution which retains the heat and enables 
the temperature to be raised to practically the same tem- 
perature of the steam with which you are cooking. The in- 
formation which we have does not state what is the best 
temperature to boil the size, therefore we ean only tell 
you what the mills are doing from the reports which we 
have. We find that when the steam is well trapped before 
entering the kettle, the recording thermometers show a 
temperature of about 225 degrees with the steam valves 
wide open. We were surprised to notice that a kettle of 
cooked size which had the steam cut off at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, retained a heat of 200 degrees until 8 o’clock 
that night, and did not fall below 175 degrees during the 
night. We also found that by putting a few pounds of 
tallow in the size kettle, after the stirrers are stopped, will 
eause the size to keep well all night. The tallow forms 
a skim over the kettle of size and seems to keep it sweet 
and fresh. The tallow of course mixes with the size in 
the morning when the steam is turned on?’ 

‘In reference to this latter suggestion of putting tallow 
in the size kettle, President Clark made the suggestion that 
the men try using a half a pound of salicylic acid in the 
size, which, he said, will keep it sweet almost indefinitely. 
He stated further that the use of this antiseptic will pre- 
vent mildew from forming in the size if stored for any 
length of time. 
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Chairman Gibson emphasized that this was an important 
point, as at present some mills throw away what size is 
left over on Saturday and make up a new batch on Mon- 
day, whereas by the adoption of this suggestion, it is pos- 
sible to keep the size for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Gibson then brought up the question, “At whac 
temperature should the size be kept in the size vat at the 
slasher?,” and read again from Mr. Cobb’s report in reply 
to this question: 

“We find quite a diversity of opinion and cannot give 
any definite answer. Some mills claim that they are gvi- 
ting more weight in the warp with the size vat kept at 180 
degrees than they do when running with the size boiling 
hard in the vat. As a matter of fact, I have not been able to 
find the size in any mill’s vat which was boiling. The highest 
temperature which we have‘been able to find was 200 ‘e- 
grees. I do not believe the size was boiling but was jump- 
ing caused by the jets of steam coming out of the pipes. It 
was impossible to get over 200 degrees as the size would 
be thrown out of the vat; therefore, we think it a mistake 
to say that the size boils in the size vat.” 

After reading this extract, Mr. Gibson pointed out 
that “We have some here who contradict this statement. 
That is just what we want. It seems that in the past years 
we believed we could not get a temperature more than 200 
degrees. Mr. Greer says he gets more than 200. I have 
not personally been able to get above that without having 
it splash up on the yarn. How many have tried to get 
200 degrees in the size vat? Hold up your hands. Only 
four. Any discussion on it? What do you think about 
it, Mr. Curry?” éd 

Mr. Curry replied that he had been making some tests 
on it but was not ready to give out anything. “The tests 
I am making,” he explained, “are from 170 to 207 degrees 
in the size vat. I find it pretty hard on the cireulating sys- 
tem to keep it from jumping up on the yarn. It is most 
too strong. Where you do not run very much size in the 
vat you can get it up around 212 degrees, but where 
you keep the vat pretty full it is a hard matter to get it 
up over 208 without having it jump out.” 

Regarding this matter of the size jumping out W. B. 
Williams, Greenville, 8S. C., suggested @ remedy by boring 
the holes in the steam pipe that enters the vat to different 
sizes. In other words, he explained, he found that the size 
nearest the first entrance of the steam in the vat was al- 
ways a little higher than at the other end of the pipe, and 
by boring the holes larger as they left the valve, he gets a 
more steady movement of the size. 

Mr. McCombs added that “Where the size pours in it 
will run from two to three degrees higher in temperature” 
and stated that in testing this he had found it 205 degrees 
at one end, at 203 at the other end, explaining that “we 
overcame this by boring the different size holes, as Mr. 
Williams explained.” 

Explanation of why the men who indicated they were 
running a high temperature—above 200 degrees—in the 
size vat was requested by Mr. Jolly. 

The practicality of this method was explained by one 
of its advocates as follows: “I will just state that it is a 
necessity to run it over 200 degrees if you can—the higher 
the temperature the better the results you get. I know 
that from experience. The hotter it is the deeper in the 
yarn it goes.” 

In other words, the chairman supplemented, if the 
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yarn was put in cold water it would not penetrate at all, 
and the higher the temperature of the liquid the better 
it will penetrate the yarn. 

Mr. Williams spoke again at this point. “In stating 
that I changed the size of the holes in the pipe,” he ex- 
plained, “I do not want to leave the impression that I am 
a ‘high temperature’ man. I keep it at a low temperature. 
I do not splash my size up on the yarn. I have a small 
amount of steam. I am in favor of a low temperature be- 
cause I think it gives me a smoother yarn. I think it gives 
a harder yarn to keep too high a temperature in the size 
vat.” 

J. D. Beacham, of Honea Path, S. C., asked Mr. Wil- 
liams to explain “why he-gets the yarn harder by boiling 
it thinner than by boiling it thicker.” 

“Whenever I boil the size hard in the size vat it gives 
me a harder yarn,” returned Mr. Williams. “I keep it 
boiling hard enough to penetrate the yarn and I do not 
have any shedding on the loom or on the slasher, and I 
get seven per cent added to my warps.” Mr. Clark asked 
what kind of starch Mr. Williams uses, declaring that the 
difference in size makes a difference, and the reply was 
that “I use a medium thin boiling starch.’ “What flu- 
idity ?,” asked the chairman. “I don’t know,” replied My. 
Williams. 

T. N. Crocker, Goldville, 8. C., asked if it would not 
make a difference if the size could be cooked with a closed 
coil, so that the steam would not accumulate in the size 
and weaken it by condensation. “I believe if someone 
would get up a size vat that would keep the steam out we 
would get a stronger size. For instance, we will take a 
swe vat that will hold 35 gallons. About how much water 
will evaporate during the process of sizing? I imagine it 
will be something like five gallons, and if there were five 
gallons it would reduce the starch that much. I would 
like to find out just how to determine that.” 

President Clark explained that this could be done easily 
by a calorimeter test. 


When the question was asked, “Has anyone ever used 
the closed coil in the slasher vat?,” F. C. N. Jackson re- 
plied that a number of ‘years ago in the Lancaster Mills at 
Clinton, Mass., he had three slashers used for dressing 
beam dyed warps on the warper beam, on the vats of which 
they had removed the open coil and put in a kind of extra 
bottom to the vats, where the steam entered without get- 
ting into the size directly. The only thing he found, he 
reported, was that the size seemed to get a little thicker; 
instead of the starch getting thinner it seemed to get a 
little heavier. He also found a tendency to bake or cook 
on the bottom of the size box, but otherwise it gave good 
results. 

Getting back to the question of finishing rolls, Mr. 
Hamilton asked the specific question, “What is the best 
weight to use—400, 500 or 600 pounds, on 30s yarn?” The 
chairman replied that Mr. Bobo reported best results from 
a 600-pound roll. “640,” corrected Mr. Bobo. 

“He can have it,” ejaculated Mr. Beacham. “Why?,” 
was asked. Rising, Mr. Beacham gave the explanation for 
his statement. “I have found from experience that a 
lighter roll with less flannels gives better results than a 
heavier roll with more flannels,” he said. He pointed out 
further that the heavier roll may squeeze the yarn too 
much and run all the size out; that with a lighter roll and 
shorter blanket, the cost of slashing is reduced and a 
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more even yarn produced. He recommended a light roll 
and less blankets. He added, in reference to the speed 
that “I have never seen one run too fast yet.” 

Asked what weight of roll he would recommend, Mr. 
Beacham’s reply was “From 390 to 400 pounds.” 

J. N. Badger, of Greenville, told of an experience he 
once had on: heavy work, where they were not able to get 
enough size in the yarn, and the only way to do it was to 
use a heavier squeeze roll. Mr. Badger also pointed out 
that in the several meetings he had attended, a large major- 
ity of the discussions had been on print cloths and medium 
numbers, and stated that he and other fine goods men 
would like to have some discussions on the finer numbers. 

E. M. Walters, of Charlotte, was'the next speaker.. He 
said, “We had a boss weaver at the Hoskins mill who 
cut the weight of the rolls down to 350 pounds, and the 
size he was putting on was coming off at the looms. So 
the present boss weaver wanted a heavier roll and I had 
one made that weighed 510 pounds and it is on there yet 
and the looms are cleaner than they ever were. It’s no 
use putting the size on there and then knocking it off 
again. We find our looms are cleaner—our work is much 
better—with the heavier roll, this on 56s warp. 

“At the No. 2 mill we have one slasher on 40s warp, 
and have a heavy roll there and I find it helps us there too. 
I think about a year ago Mr. Boyd had the figures of 
percentage of size we were putting in at a meeting. We 
put on about six per cent, and I do not think any more 
should be put on that number of yarn. You (addressing 
the chairman) have been at our mill and I think you found 
very little size shedding off.” 

EK. A. Frank, of Laurens, S. C., was the next man to 
tell his experience. On 50s, 60s and 70s, he said, he 
uses a heavy roll,~pointing out that with the heavier roll 
and good blankets on it, the yarn will be left round, in a 
better condition to weave than if it were flat. “I know a 





weave room that ran under the light conditions with not 
much blankets, and their weave room sweeps was about 
475 pounds a week. Now, with the heavy roll they have 
reduced these sweeps to 175 pounds. The difference is 
going into the cloth.” 

For specific information, the chairman asked those 
using a roll weighing around 350 pounds to hold up their 
hands. No one responded. Eleven indicated they were 
using rolls weighing around 500 pounds; five said around 
600 pounds; no one was using a roll weighing over 600 
pounds, it developed. 

It developed from a short discussion at this point, par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Beacham, Bobo, Gibson and others, 
that it is the best practice to use the blanket on the back 
roll and run them for a while and. then change it to the 
front roll. 


Mr. Crocker asked for the weight of the squeeze roll 
on a Cohoes slasher, and the reply was “From 500 to 510 
pounds.” 

After a question from the chairman for further infor- 
mation regarding fine yarns, a member stated that, ac- 
cording to his judgment, the twist in the yarn plays a very 
important part in the temperature to be used and the pen- 
etration of the yarn, and also that with fine yarns, the 
longer the staple the harder the yarn will be, which also 
would affect the sizing. He asked for “information re- 
garding the best way to get the size to penetrate fine yarns.” 
As a reply to this question, Mr. Frank, of Laurens, 
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gave the following statement: “We are: on 50s, 60s and 
70s; and cook the size 24 hours in. the first kettle, then 
we have a storage kettle and transfer it into this storage 
kettle, and when we put our size in the vat we keep it 
boiling. I have a heavy roll and use about nine yards of 
blanket—that puts the yarn in a round: condition—and 
we run our slashers us slow as we can run them. We take 
about three minutes to a 60-yard cut. That gives the yarn 
more time in the size vat arid the harder yon can boil it 
and the longer you keep it in the vat, the more it will pen- 
etrate. We have Cohoes slashers and we run them as 
slow as possible—21% to 3 minutes a cut. We do not have 
very much shedding and we have run as high as 144s, If 
we cook the size any less than that it would knock off ‘and 
if we run the slashers faster there will be more shedding. 
It is not the stuff you get on the yarn; it’s the stuff that 
gets into it.’ Mr. Frank was asked for his size formula, 
and gave it as follows: “We use 80 gallons of water, 12 
pounds of compound, 12 pounds of tallow, 90 pounds of 
potato starch.” 

At this point President Clark brought out that the dif- 
ference of viscosity in potato starch and corn starch is 
that the longer potato starch is boiled the thinner it gets; 
while the opposite is true with corn starch. Inquiry from 
the chair developed the fact that two men present were 
using potato starch while the remainder of the men were 
using corn starch. 

The next experience was from J. H. Laurens, of Lan- 
rens. “I am on 30s, but up to about a year ago I had 
fine numbers, and my experience is about the same as Mr. 
Frank’s. As far as the heavy roll is concerned, I do not 
think this is so important; I believe the most important 
thing is the cushion on the roll—that applies to all numbers 
of yarn. On 50s, a 350-pound roll with a good cushion 
gives good results. And on 30s, using a 500-pound roll 
with good eushion, I am getting just as good results.” 


At this point the chairman presented the following ques- 
tion for discussion: “How many pounds on the steam 
cylinder is best for good running work?,” and read the 
following opinion on this subject from the report based 
on the weaving questionnaires: 


“This question means that you must state the speed of 
your slasher or the inches per minute passing through 
the slasher, and the number of ends in the set and the size 
of the yarn. We can give you information from mills 
we have asked to keep this record, and the results are from 
records -kept on 9 or 10 slashers, all on 30s warp yarn, 
this. yarn going into sheetings and print cloths. The 
slashers were putting through 75 to 85 yards per minute 
while. running warps of 3,100 ends. The steam on fair 
days ranged from 5 to 6 pounds and on cloudy days from 
7 to 10 pounds. Another record shows 2,600 ends using 
an average of 7 pounds of steam in fair weather and 10 
pounds in cloudy weather. These reports give you the 
two variations which represent the highest and lowest steam 
pressure. On the slashers running 3,100 ends they claim 
that they can get along very nicely with three or four 
pounds of steam while ‘running warps of 2,200 to 2,400 
ends.” 


“All that run from 3 to 5 pounds hold up your hands,” 
prompted the chairman to start the discussion on this, and 
There were 20 using 
No one was running 15 pounds, it de- 


13 men replied in the affirmative. 
6 to 10 pounds. 
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veloped, and the chairman stated that that used to be an 
old custom. 

Mr. McCombs stated that he runs from 8 to 9 pounds 
up until about 9 o’clock and then cuts it down to six; 
on coarse yarns. Mr. Bobo reported that he gets the best 
results by getting the steam up before starting. He runs 
from -4 to 5 pounds, starts with that and stops with it. 

“T think by starting up in the morning at about 6 
pounds and running about a beam and then reducing to 
4 pounds and holding it there the balance of the day will 
give the best results. It takes me about one minute and 
50 seconds to run a cut of 60 yards, 2,400 ends.” This 
statement was from Mr. Hoy, of Spartanburg. 

Mr. Crocker said. “I am running 10 pounds on 30s 
yarn, 2,000 ends. The reason is, it seems our steam is very 
much saturated. We are located about 250 feet from the 
boiler with a pipe running under the mill, and of course 
it is reduced somewhat. When we start up I run 10 pounds 
up to about 1 o’clock and then reduce it about a pound. 
We do not have any return system but we simply trap it 
out.” Some time ago, said Mr. Crocker, he found about 
147 warps on hand and. his president was very much in- 
terested in them and wanted him to stop the warps off. 
The reason given was that some years ago the mill had 
quite a number of warps to mildew, and on questioning Mr. 
Crocker found that. his predecessor had run about 5 to 6 
pounds on the slasher cylinder, “We run a.cut in about 
144 minutes,” he said, “and I am inclined to believe that 
the faster the cylinder is run, the more steam it should 
use. The longer you keep it on there the more it will 
cook. I am an old carder and have always believed that 
the quicker you get the cotton through-~the card the 
stronger it will be, and I think the same thing about the 
slasher. In order to do it we carry about 10 pounds 
pressure.” 

In this connection, President Clark gave the results 
of some tests made by him which showed the difference in 
temperature with steam at 5 pounds and 10 pounds pres- 
sure to be about 4 degrees. 

Mr. Campbell, of Cherokee Falls, said he runs 5 pounds 
pressure. “I run a low pressure,” added Mr. Veal, “and 
do not have any mildew. I get good results by running a 
damp yarn and low pressure and fast speed. I think a 
good many of us burn our yarn on the cylinders, by run- 
ning too high a pressure, and if the slashers are too slow, 
we bake the yarn.” He asked what sense is there in dry- 
ing all the moisture out of the warps and then attempting 
to put it back in again later by himidification? 

“I would like to ask if anybody has made any tests as 
to how much moisture he is putting in the yarn in the 
slashing process,” asked Mr. Laurens. Continuing, he 
reported, “I have some tests along that line and I find 
that it has from 114 to 2 per cent more weight afterwards 
than before.” 


The next question was, “What is the difference be- 
tween 20 fluidity and 30 fluidity starch?,” and the chair- 
man asked if some sizing compound man would explain it. 
There being no. response from any of these men, L. L. 
Brown, Clifton, 8. C., replied, “I am not a salesman but 
I can tell you what a starch man told me about it, but I 
won't swear it is right. The matter of fluidity is something 
that all the concerns do not have the same standard on, 
but two of them that have the same standard take a pipette 
and have a hole in it through which 100 drops of water 
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will pass in a minute’s time. Then they run starch through 
there and if it drops 20 drops a minute it is 20 fluidity. If 
it drops 40 drops a minute it is 40 fluidity.” 

“Some one was talking about keeping the yarn on the 
cylinders too long,” said W. P. Leister, “I would like to 
know what the experience has been in testing yarn before 
and after slashing for breaking strength.” 

“T made some tests on that,” responded Mr. Curry, “and 
I found that we did not get the same thing every time. I 
do not believe in jumping at conclusions too quickly, and 
made ten or twelve tests, and it averaged about 15 per 
cent better in breaking strength.’ Mr. Frank reported 
that he had found a gain of about 7 per cent in breaking 
strength and 15 per cent in weight. In this connection he 
pointed out that it is impossible to get the correct result 
in testing by taking two bobbins and making the test 
with them, declaring that the best way is to mark the ends 
and get the same two ends and run. them under the same 
tension. 

Mr. Beacham said that on 30s, the weight increased 71/2 
per cent; the breaking strength went up from 14 to 151% 
per cent; with 85 pounds corn starch to 180 gallons of 
water. 


Chairman Gibsgn next read a letter from a member not 
present, requesting discussion on the uniformity of lengths 
of cuts coming from the loom. “The tension of the warp 
would have something to do with it,” said Mr. Hoy. Mr. 
Williams was of the opinion that the cam trip had a 
good deal to do with it, as the vibration in the floor might 
catch it in such a position that it will not fall in the same 
place all the time. “Now if we had a positive cut marker 
then we would get more even lengths,” he said. 

Everyone speaking on this question agreed that there is 
considerable variation in the lengths of cuts at the present 
time, but no general remedy was suggested. Mr. W. W. 
Cobb mentioned that the tension on the warp would have 
a great deal to do with the length of cuts, as well as the 
tension on the brusher in the cloth room. J. V. McCombs 
and W. A. Black, of Spartanburg, both indicated they 
were getting variations, Mr. Black saying he had given up 
all efforts to get an absolutely uniform cut, declaring it 
an impracticality, inasmuch as there are so many things 
that enter into it. Mr. Bagwell said he had found that the 
variation differs with different styles of goods. On three- 
yard sheetings, for example, the variation did not appear 
so much as on 2.85 drills. 


“T want to mention in regard to length of cuts that a 
lot of this variation is made on the slasher,” said Mr. Teal, 
of Westminster. “In running a beam it is impossible to 
run the same tension all the time, and that will take some 
of the life out of it. It will also stretch it, and maybe the 
next beam will be run with a different tension and that 
will make some difference.’ Mr. Teal’s statement closed 
the discussion at the morning session. 


The Luncheon. 


A delightful event of the meeting was the luncheon 
which was held in the dining room of the college at 1 
o'clock. Judge H. H. Watkins, of Anderson, acted as 
toastmaster, and at the speakers’ table were a number of 
prominent cotton mill executives who were’special guests 
for the occasion. These included Robert E. Ligon, vice- 
president and manager of the Equinox and Gluck Mills, 
Anderson; J. P. Gossett, president of the Brogon Mills, 
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Anderson; James D. Hammett, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, and presi- 
dent of the Orr Cotton Mills and Chiquola Manufacturing 
Co.; George E. Spofford, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Anderson Cotton Mills; Dr. John E. White, presi- 
dent of Anderson College; John W. Clark, president of the 
Southern Textile Association; David Clark, of Charlotte; 
and A. B. Carter, secretary of the Association. 

Dr. White, Mr. Hammett and Mr. Ligon made. brief 
and interesting talks. Music was furnished by a pleasing 
orchestra, and the meal was excellent. 

The Afternoon Session. 

The first discussion at the afternoon session, which was 
brought to order at 2:15 o’clock, was in regard to the 
relative merits of steel and twine harness for plain work. 
In response to a question from the chairman, only four 
members indicated they were using steel or wire harness 
for this purpose. One of these men, W. W. Veal, said, “We 
have not been running steel heddles very long, but we do 
get better results. The humidity seems to play havoc with 
the twine harness and they ran out so fast that we went 
on the other harness as a matter of economy. Although the 
first cost is greater, since we have been using the steel 
harness we find that we get a better production, and of 
course the life of the harness is obliged to be considerably 
longer. We are very greatly pleased with them so far.” 

Mr. Black, of Spartanburg, said that they had tried out 
using the steel harness instead of the cotton twine in order 
to economize, but “we found that on 68x72 that it did 
not work.” However, “on coarse work where we are mak- 
ing several different styles and changing often we find 
that for convenience it is the best plan to use the wire 
harness.” 

“Would you consider steel harness adaptable for work 
as high as 48 sley?,” was asked by Mr. MtCombs. He 
continued by saying they had found that they used up a 
twine harness every three or four months, and changed to 
the steel harness—on osnaburgs—and the weaver likes them 
very much better; it runs better, he said. He said he 
would not advise going above 48 sley goods, however, with 
the steel harness. 

J. N. Alexander asked if “on coarse numbers, can you 
put as good a finish on the cloth as with the twine harness? 
I once ran some weaving with steel harness, on export 
goods, and I found it hard to keep out the reedy look on 
the goods.” 

“We are having no trouble,” replied Mr. Black. “We 
make not only exports but crashes, osnaburgs and other 
goods, and if it were not for our steel harness we could 
not have made the changes. We have no trouble. We are 
using the old steel, what is called the German heddle.” 

Cloth Tolerance. 

At this point Chairman Gibson turned the trend of the 
discussion onto the topie of “cloth tolerance.” He ex- 
plained that at a previous meeting several mills had agreed 
to reinspect cloth which had been passed as “firsts” and 
keep a record of the defects found therein, in that way 
getting at the approximate number of imperfections which 
are getting by in southern goods which are classified as 
“firsts.” The idea being, he explained, to secure sufficient 
information on this question to enable the Association to 
estalilish a standard for imperfections that might be per- 
missible in first-quality goods. In other words, it is ex- 
pected to determine the number of all kinds of defects that 
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are being accepted in first-class goods by buyers, and 
then possibly take the smallest number of each defect 
found and set that as a standard by which all mills should 
inspect their cloth. 

Mr. Gibson referred to the recommendations made by 
William H. Harriss, who addressed the Southern Textile 
Association at the Charlotte meeting in September, 1921, 
and who, upon his return to New York, prepared a “stand- 
ard” for a “good delivery” of cloth, utilizing the informa- 
tion gained at the Charlotte meeting. Mr. Gibson further 
stated that he had disagreed with Mr. Harriss’ suggestions 
in part, especially with reference to the variation to be 
allowed in width, declaring that he felt Mr. Harriss was not 
giving the mills sufficient leeway on this poimt. After 
his. preliminary remarks, the chairman called on Mr. 
Moseley, cloth room overseer at Ware Shoals, S. C., to give 
his opinion on this point. 

“Tt is a very rare thing that you will find a piece of 
cloth that will run the length of a cut all the same width,” 
Mr. Moseley responded. “It is caused largely by the condi- 
tions in the weave room, I think, and I do not pay any 
attention to a variation of % of an inch in making my 
selections.” 

D. A. Jolly, of Lanett, Ala., expressed it as his 
opinion that the customer does not complain on cloth being 
too broad nearly so much as he does about’ it being too 
narrow. This opinion was concurred in by the chairman, 
who said he found the buyers would not ever complain on 
over-width, but would raise a kick on under-width every 
time. 

Mr. Leister said he had a complaint recently on a piece 
of cloth that was 3% of an inch off. The customer turned 
it down saying it was too light. “He figured off the 3% 
of an inch and did not give us credit for the 36 inches that 
were in there and said we were trying to put something 
over on him by giving him under weight.” 

Mr. Alexander related an experience when he was 
loom-fixer. They had considerable trouble with the regu- 
larity of the goods, he said, and the section man had to go 
over the goods four to six times a day with a measuring 
stick. He said the location of the trouble was in the varia- 
tion of power received as the rest of the mill would be shut 
down and started, and pointed out that with properly con- 
trolled power now-a-days that condition does not exist. 

“We all admit there is considerable variation in the 
width of cloth,” said Mr. Beacham. “Mr. Alexander has 
attributed this to the variation in the speed of the loom. 
I will admit that years ago we had more variation in the 
width of the goods than at the present time, but I believe 
we do not have enough humidity. To my best knowledge, 
the thing that has done more to relieve the situation than 
anything else is relative humidity. There is another point 
in it and that is the steel heddle. The width of cloth varies 
quicker under humid conditions than it will with the twine 
harness. 

“T would like to know of any method that will control 
the width of cloth other than the humidity and the let-off. 
IT want to know how many men think that if we had uni- 
form humidity and the Roper let-off, would it not be pos- 
sible for us to have uniform cloth?” 

Mr. Crocker said he heard an old farmer express the 
proposition by a striking illustration. Talk about this 
question came up, he said, and the farmer explained it by 
telling that at the cotton gin they used to spray water on 
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the cotton to make a tight bale, and that the same prin- 
ciple applied on the loom. 

“Tt looks to me like that inasmuch as we have the auto- 
matic loom and the builders have built it so good for us 
that it is up to us to see if we cannot eliminate as much 
irregularity as we can,” added Mr. Crocker. 

At this point, Chairman Gibson read the recommenda- 
tions offered by Mr. Harriss for standard cloth tolerance, 
as follows: Width, two per cent more and one per cent 
less; filling, four per cent either way; warp, two per cent 
more and one per cent less; weight, one-half of one per 
cent lighter to two per cent heavier. 

Mr. Gibson urged the adoption of a standard method 
of determining the weight of cloth. “Some mills figure the 
count times the width of the cloth, while others figure the 
same way plus the selvage, so I think what we should do 
is get the same method for everyone. If some mill is 
adding 25 to 30 threads for the selvage, and you are taking 
enough ends out of the body of the cloth to make the sel- 
vage you are going to be shy. How many add the selvage, 
that is, figure the width times the count and add the sel- 
vage?”’ Sixteen indicated that they were doing so. 

Mr. W. W. Cobb said in his opinion it depended on the 
honesty of the mill. Mr. Leister’s opinion was that “the 
only way to do is to add the selvage.” “If a piece of 
goods sold for 4,400 threads it matters not how it is put 
in,” said Mr. Alexander. “The question would be to 
figure the spread of the reed and make it the right width. 
Of course you, would be 24 threads shy unless you took 
the spread of the reed.” 

“T have in mind a couple of mills,” commented Mr. 
Crocker, “running on print cloths. One is putting in 2,810 
ends and the other is putting in 2,778 ends. Both are get- 
ting the same price for the goods from practically the same 
people, and neither has had any complaint. The one mill 
is able to make a little heavier warp and a little heavier 
filling, and they get by with it. One of the mills is using 
32% reed and the other is using 33 reed. It costs one of 
the mills considerably more money to produce cloth that 
passes as the same as the other.” 

“Tf you use the same constant in figuring the reed 
would it not be the same thing?,” asked Clifford Barnes, 
of Atlanta. “The difference between those fellows is that 
thev figure the constants differently.” 

“We discuss these things,” said W. W. Cobb, “but we 
never seem to get anywhere. I should like to see us take 
some action on this.” . 

Mr. Alexander objected. “I think this is too large a 
question for us to fix here,” he said. “TI couldn’t and would- 
n’t do anything without talking it over with our mill heads, 
and I think most of the rest here are in the same way.” 

“IT rise to endorse what Mr. Alexander has said,” was 
Mr. Black’s remark. “I doubt if there is a man in the 
house who has anything to do with the selling of the goods. 
We are the manufacturers. 

“It has been a long-established rule,” he continued, 
“that an honest fabric is the width of the goods multiplied 
by the pick plus the selvage, and I am opposed to our 
going on record as robbing the fabric of its selvage. It is 
our place to furnish the selvage. I believe that cotton 


manufacturing in the South is just in its infancy, and I 
would like to see the young men coming up make honest 
fabrics. We want to look the buyer in the face and say, 
‘Yes, there are as many threads in that piece of cloth as 
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you paid for. We want to put the proper number of ends 
in our fabric and make our goods second to none.” 

Mr. Crocker indicated he is figuring the number of ends 
plus the selvage. Mr. MeCombs explained that on 48-pick 
goods, to take 24 threads out would mean the loss of a 
half inch in the width, and that he would have to spread the 
reeds out in order to bring that back. M. B. Lancaster, 
Paeolet, 8. C., gave it as his opinion that it would be an 
unwise thing to change the construction of a piece of cloth 
after the trade had become accustomed to it. 


L. L. Brown told of a visit to a Fall River mill making 
the same grade of goods as that he manufactures at Clif- 
ton. He said that on a 64x60, 27-inch piece of goods the 
New England mill was using 284s warp and 37s filling, 
and that the superintendent told him he lets the selvage take 
eare of itself, while at Clifton, Mr. Brown said he uses 
2914s warp and 39s filling for the same goods. 

J. P. Gossett, president of the Brogon Mills, at Ander- 
son, who was a visitor at the afternoon session, made a 
brief talk in connection with this discussion. He said his 
suggestion would be that the weavers and superintendents 
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take the matter up with their executives. He pointed out 
that the mills that are putting in 24 to 36 threads for sel- 
vage are running finer numbers by 1 to 144 numbers, and 
that “it is a waste of the company’s money to be spinning 
finer yarns than are necessary.” He also pointed out that 
if a mill is putting in the extra selvage they must widen 
the spread of the reed. 

By majority vote it was decided to take no definite ac- 
tion on this matter, but to refer the question to a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Chairman of the Weavers’ 
Division. This committee as appointed consists of H. W. 
Moseley, Ware Shoals, S. C., chairman; H. H. Boyd, of 
Charlotte, and J. N. Alexander, of Newry, 8. C., who will 
investigate the advisability of the change and report back 
to the Association. 

The meeting adjourned shortly before four o’clock, fol- 
lowing this latter discussion, and a large number of the 
visitors remained in Anderson the remainder of the after- 
noon and attended a baseball game as the guests of the 
Anderson County Textile Superintendents’ Association. 
This organization, by the way, was responsible for the de- 
lightful entertainment accorded the visitors 


Vocational Education in Cotton Mills 


BY M. W. HEISS. 


For years the best brains of the country have been util- 
ized in increasing the efficiency of mill machinery, and 
now the question arises, “Are we placing 100 per cent 
efficient machinery in the mills and employing operatives 
to run it that are only 30 per cent efficient?” Some may 
disagree with me as to the percentage of efficiency of the 
employees, but after having some experience in different 
mills, and from opinions of others, the writer does not be- 
lieve that the average of even the best mills will run over 
35 per cent. Therefore, when this industrial weakness was 
recognized by the federal government a few years ago in 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, a fund was formed 
whereby the industries and the government went fifty-fifty 
on the expense for overcoming this deficiency, and the em- 
ployees be given a vocational education at no expense to 
them. 

When presented with this plan, each mill owner natural- 
ly goes through his own form of reasoning before adopt- 
ing a new policy; therefore, we could expect him to attempt 
to analyze the situation thoroughly before permitting such 
a movement to penetrate his mill. Undoubtedly every mill 
owner can be convinced that an employee that understands 
his machine and who has developed his mentality so that 
he ean reason, is more competent and more valuable to the 
mill than an employee who only knows how to run his 
machine. 

It has been advanced as a counter argument that after 
an employee has been trained at the expense of the mill, 
he will leave to accept more money with some other mill. 
However, an analysis of even this situation will show a 
favorable side. Suppose a mill, through a night school, 
trained a man and made an efficient worker out of an un- 
skilled employee and this employee was offered a higher 
salary somewhere else; the mill loses a good:man that has 
possibly cost them a few dollars, but they have gained by 
it, for this man’s suecess would have set a precedent that 
a number of other employees would attempt to follow by 


becoming more efficient through a greater understanding 
of their work. If this form of training is systematic and 
is not given up at the first discouragement, undoubtedly the 
efficiency of the entire organization would be raised. 

Having thus far presented the subject entirely from an 
idealistic standpoint, the next question will be the pre- 
sentation of some of the actual problems that arise in 
the developing of a proper system of vocational education 
in connection with a cotton mill. 

The first proposition to confront a mill is. to find some 
competent man in its employment to take charge of the 
night schools. This man should not only know the inside 
of the mill but should have enough education and persenal- 
ity to be able to make the night school interesting as well 
as instructive. It is not necessary to employ a man for 
night school purposes, for practically every mill has such 
a man that would not only be willing to take on this extra 
work for the additional remuneration, but for the interest 
in the people and the experience and education it would be 
to him. 

After the head of the night school is appointed, the 
question of creating interest among the employees-presents 
itself, and interest at the start is not only essential, it is 
fundamental to the success of the work. After sufficient in- 
trest is created, if conditions warrant it, other teachers 
may be selected, and the employees desiring to enter this 
night school divided in two groups, according to their pre- 
vious schooling and to their work in the mill. No greater 
mistake can be made than by having a class composed of 
men varying greatly in their past education and from 
different departments, unless all are desirous of learning 
the workings of a certain department. The best system is 
to have a class or classes that are to bring the employees 
to such a point in mill arithmetic that they are then 
ready to study machinery and the necessary calculations. 
Other classes composed of men who have had sufficient 
foundation work should be organized for each department 
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in the mill; if conditions warrant this. In this way the 
teacher could be chosen according to his knowledge of in- 
dividual work, and the employee could study that which 
he desires without loss of time in sitting in a class where 
something that he already knows or that he isn’t interested 
in is being taught. 

In getting established, an application blank with all 
data relative to experience and desires of employees should 
be filled out and filed by the teacher. This would supply 
a basis of information for organizing the clusses and also 
for future reference. In organizing the classes, it is of 
paramount importance that no class should be so large 
as to make it impossible for the instructor to get in per- 
sonal touch with each student, and keep each student at 
work during the class periods, which should never be over 
two hours in length. 

The instructors should outline their work in a logical 
way, making their course simple and thorough. This, of 
course, would require some extra work. The departmental 
classes is where the merits of the instructor will show in the 
mill, for his task would be to teach the machinery in detail; 
explaining the whys and wherefores of each part and each 
operation; and not being satisfied that the student should 
know that such and such a thing happens, but why it hap- 
pens. He should explain the causes of waste, what effects 
a little waste a day if kept up for any length of time 
would mean, the results of petty carelessness, belt slip- 
page, settings and the reason for settings, efficiency of ma- 
chinery and the other essential factors in each department. 
His duties naturally require a knowledge of the mill. In 
all classes loyalty to the mill should be encouraged and 
systematically developed. 

The greatest problem is attendance. With poor at- 
tendance little work can be accomplished. The method of 
presenting the work naturally has a great deal to do with 
the interest the students take, and of course, attendance 
will be greatly dependent upon interest. It is a good idea 
to organize the entire night school, and then make each 
class into an organization, allowing the men to select their 
own officers. Then put the roll in the hands of the secre- 
tary and let him keep records of attendance, ete. He in turn 
ean report to the secretary of the entire school and have 
the attendance taken up at regular meetings of the school. 
In some eases it will be found that the men themselves will 
impose penalties for tardiness and inexcusable absences. 
A supper or banquet every once in a while will also re- 
tain their interest, and short encouraging talks by some 
of the officials will be a great incentive. 

As to the number of employees that the night school 
will touch, I venture to say that indirectly it will affect 
all, for if a keener interest is taken in the mill by the 
night«school men, other employees will unconsciously be 
led to better work to a limited extent, but best of all, if 
the night school is developed into a successful organization, 
a good percentage of the employees will desire to attend. 
Some would never attend and that condition should not 
be cause for discouragement for it is always the case 
in everything. 

Vocational night schools have been in existence long 
enough to give some direct information relative to their 
effect inside the mill. In one mill in the past year, two 
promotions have been made due entirely to night school 
work by parties promoted. In this same mill a personal 


record of production has been kept for each man in cer- 
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tain classes, and invariably an increase has been shown, 
also the general condition of the machinery operated by 
these men is better. In one case a student increased his 
production about 3344 per cent in six months’ time with- 
out speeding up his machine, except by eliminating exces- 
sive belt slippage. It is safe to say that in this particular 
mill there is not a night school man who has not exhibited 
better workmanship and more interest in the mill than be- 
fore going to night school. These benefits might be termed 
as visible advantages, but, as stated before, more interest 
as a whole is being taken. Night school men can be seen 
talking with their neighbors about problems that they are 
working and their superiors are constantly assisting, and, 
it might be added, also learning through the explanations 
that are necessary. 

Some benefits can be seen at once, but like everything 
worth while, the real value comes slowly but effectively. 
Just so are the advantages of training employees. Dollars 
ean not be plucked the first year, but with a well organized 
night school a mill can, in a period of years, expect to reap 
advantages therefrom, for it will be inevitable. 

If this employee training meant a great outlay of mon- 
ey, it would still be a good investment that would eventual- 
ly pay higher than a regular rate of interest, but on the 
contrary, the output of money by the mill is very little, 
for the state and federal governments furnish three-fourths 
of the teachers’ salaries, leaving only one-fourth to be 
paid by the mills. This with a few incidentals is all the 
mill furnishes. 

Competition and other factors are bringing all indus- 
tries to the point where the word “efficiency” means more 
to them than an utterance of an idealist or a college pro- 
fessor. It means life to an industry, and it is so far- 
reaching that it touches every element in a mill including 
the rank and file of employees, and there is perhaps no 
better way of increasing employee ability than by train- 
ing their minds through inexpensive vocationa] night 
schools. 


Commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of their organization, the American Dock Com- 
pany, with offices at 17 State Street, New York City, have 
issued an interesting and attractive booklet entitled “A 
Half Century of Service,” in which is given a brief history 
of the achievements accomplished in warehousing during 
the period from 1872 to 1922. The history tells interest- 
ingly of the growth and development of the storage busi- 
ness conducted by this company, illustrating the changes 
and expansion in buildings and facilities that have come as 
a result of the steady growth of this business, as well as 
the improvements in equipment. which have become neces- 
sary. Other information and a number of well arranged 
illustrations tell the story of the company stil further. 
Views are shown of the company’s docks and warehouses, 
located on Staten Island, and the photographs show both 
exterior and interior scenes in and around these facilities. 
It is interesting to note that during the last 30 years the 
active management of the business has been under the direct 
supervision of one or more of the Pouch family, A. B. 
Pouch being the incumbent president; F. H. Pouch hold- 
ing the office from 1900 to 1913; and A. J. Pouch being 
the executive officer from 1891 to 1900. The booklet con- 
tains 24 pages, and is a credit to the company of whose 
history and accomplishments it tells. 
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After Three Years 


BY LUTHER H. HODGES* 


The Story of a Successful Program for Trade and Industrial Education in a North Carolina Community 


In conjunction with the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education of North Carolina and a corps of local 
night school teachers the writer recently prepared a com- 
plete report on the educational system which is being work- 
ed out in a typieal North Carolina community. This report 
gives the number of classes taught, the attendance percent- 
age and the subjects studied. An attempt is made in the 
report to outline a standard course for employees who want 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and those who want to 
take a complete textile course. Although a great deal has 
been accomplished in this particular community it is only 
a seratch on the surface in comparison to the things we 
must do to hold our own with other industries. 

The writer has not attempted to do more than call at- 
tention to this very vital problem that affects the southern 
textile industry. While well aware that other sections be- 
sides the South needs to solve these problems, he is also 
aware of the fact that some plants are making rapid pro- 
gress, but not even interest, certainly not activity, on the 
part of the great majority is yet evident. Much could be 
written in this‘connection about the plans that are being 
tried in some plants, and the methods which are being ex- 
perimented with but it is not necessary to relate these. 

There is a distinct need for some system of vocational 
education for the textile employees of the South. In prac- 
tically all of the major industries there has been introduced 
some system for training workers along the lines they 
wanted to follow but we have done very little in the textile 
industry as a whole. We simply hire by chance and put 
a man on any job that happens to be open at that time 
and trust to luck that the man will learn the job before 
long and that he will stick. We have not yet learned how 
to fire or place, transfer or encourage, and many textile 
plants do not yet know what labor turnover means; cer- 
tainly not how it is figured and do not attempt to combat 
the problem that is sapping the vitality of southern textile 
mills, 

But this article has to do more particularly with the 
educational training among the employees of the textile 
mills. Some mills of the South do nothing at all along 
educational lines but there is a fairly general practice of 
conducting a night school class here and there under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. This act provides that the Federal and 
State governments cooperate with the local industries in 
bearing the expense of teaching the night classes, and put- 
ting on other educational programs. The work now being 
done by the State Departments is progressing and is 
pretty generally accepted as worthwhile but the various 
State Departments of Education and the local industries 
have a great deal of work before them to institute a real 
system of education for their employees. 

Wherever a mill is large enough it ought to put a wide- 
awake man in charge of its educational work and have him 
devote some time and real study to the problems. It would 
not take all of his time and would certainly be a paying 
investment. There are several types of training which can 
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and must be done before the program can be completely 
successful. The major part of the program will have to 
do with the night classes along the lines the employees are 
pursuing or are best fitted for. These classes would nat- 
urally take the form of courses in carding and spinning, 
mill arithmetic and calculations, weaving and designing, 
cloth analysis and warp preparation, and the like. There 
should be conducted also some courses in business train- 
ing and industrial economics which would serve to broaden 
the knowledge of the foremen and make them interested in 
the larger phases of their industry. This would achieve 
two points; it would improve foremanship and would en- 
list the cooperation of the foremen and others in putting 
across educational work among the employees. There are, 
of course, many variations of these two types of training 
and there are many other lines one could pursue but these 
are the main ones. 

To have an educational program succeed, a system must 
be worked out which will take care of the employee who 
is an adult illiterate yet who wishes to study until he can 
successfully complete a technical course in textile manufac- 
turing. These technical courses can be completed either 
in night school work or through correspondence courses. 
It so often happens that classes which are put on in an 
industrial community are arbitrarily worked out and the 
needs of the employees are not definitely studied or con- 
sidered. In such cases, an announcement is made that a 
class is to be taught and several of the employees join, 
only to become dissatisfied or disheartened in a few nights 
and drop out. The reason for their dropping out may be 
because the class did not meet their needs, or they were 
prepared for the instruction which was being given; or the 
teacher did not have the ability to put across the lesson. 
Of course there are other contributing factors toward the 
failure of such classes but these are the main ones. The 
first problem is to study your needs and then plan to meet 
the needs in the very best way. 

We began our vocational education program three years 
ago and have just completed our sixth session. 

We have conducted eighty-one night school classes 
since we first organized our work in October, 1919. These 
classes show the following interesting facts: 


Total night classes organized ....... 81 
Total number enrolled ............. 810 
Average students per class .......... 10 
Average attendance for each class.... 64% or 65% 
Total number regular students ...... 527 
Average number night schools ran .. 15 
Total nights attended by regular stu- 
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Of these classes just a little over one-half or, to be 
exact, 41 have been the strictly technical classes, divided as 
follows : 

Weaving and designing 


Jacquard designing and cloth analysis.. 8 “ 
fren nC rrr nr ? $i. 
Carding and spinning ................ A 

9 ‘ 


Picking and carding 
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Wool manufacturing 
Elementary electricity 
Mechanica] engineering 
Weaving calculations 
Bleaching and dyeing 
General mill calculations 


Total classes (technical) 

The 40 classes have been the mill arithmetic classes 
which have studied the fundamentals of arithmetic and 
have used problems that applied to the mill operations. 
These classes have been well attended and have created 
great interest, and incidentally have been good “feeders” 
to our more technical classes. 

When we began our vocational night schoo] program 
in 1919 we organized 16 different classes for night study 
and enlisted as teachers the very best men we could find. 
These teachers included managers, superintendents, fore- 
men and textile school graduates. We made a very credit- 
able start but it was found out very soon that the stu- 
dents were not sticking to the classes. They were interested 
all right but they just could not master the problems in the 
technical courses that required the most fundamental mathe- 
matics. We had an array of courses such as wool manu- 
facturing, carding and spinning, mill ealeulations and the 
like but our pupils were not prepared. We were trying to 
give them graduate work before they had mastered the 
fundamentals so necessary to their success in the technical 
courses. 

We talked the matter over with the teachers who were 
somewhat worried over the situation and their unanimous 
opinion was that we should organize for these very same 
pupils, and for others who wished to join, some classes in 
arithmetic. All of the pupils did not need these funda- 
mentals but we believe the most of them did. And in the 
Spring of 1920 we organized the arithmetic classes in the 
several sections of the town as suggested, and the classes 
had a very popular appeal for the students realized their 
need for this work. In the Spring reorganization we in- 
cluded some technica] classes but the predominant note 
was the mill arithmetic. 

From the Spring of 1920 we have been mixing the two 
types of classes, bearing as much emphasis as possible upon 
the strictly technica] courses, but we have always been 
careful to start the new students in arithmetic. It has 
been a system of starting the beginners in the arithmetic 
classes and graduating them for the more advanced work. 
It has also been a process of selection and adaptation to 
a very great extent and in numerous cases we have picked 
our scholars for the technical course and have promoted 
them from the arithmetic classes to the advanced classes 
whenever they showed the ability. 

We have been able to keep a close tab on our students 
by having regular reports from the teachers each month 
and by keeping an educational file which contains the 
list of all students with the names of their teachers and 
their grades on every course they took. The file also shows 
the number of nights attended and the mill in which the 
man works, with the position he holds. We have since 
added the age of the student so that we could better keep 
up with his progress and know what he was most interested 
in studying. 

From time to time in the past three years we have got- 
ten constructive criticisms and suggestions from students 
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and teachers regarding our work and of late we have been 
getting a great number of ideas from the students which 
shows their real interest in the classes. We are trying to 
organize our classes to fit the needs and requirements of 
the students in the various communities. We once sent 4 
teacher four miles to teach a group of students because 
most of the electrical students were in that locality. We 
now find ourselves planning and ready to organize classes 
along the same lines we tried to pursue in the fall of 1919, 
just three years ago. In other words, we are just now 
getting our night school work established and should be 
able to do some permanent work from now on. We want 
to make our classes more vital and more practical and 
we feel that this can be done with an interested group of 
students and a well organized corps of teachers. We have 
tried to get the very best teachers for every one of the 
classes and in practically every class the teacher has had 
a sincere interest in his work. We have always tried to 
put the spirit of service in our educational work, as we 
believe that is the only lasting basis upon which we can 
build a suecessful program. 

We have been extremely fortunate in getting good 
teachers but have not been able to get enough practical 
mil] men to do teaching. The practical men have not 
enough teaching ability and the real honest-to-goodness 
teachers are not practical enough in many instances, but 
we have several good teachers who know the mil! through 
and through and they have rendered very valuable service. 
We try to improve our situation by regular teachers’ 
meetings and conferences, and we very often talk to in- 
dividual teachers about instruction methods and offer sug- 


gestions regarding certain principles of teaching.” How- 
ever, we have not done all that we might do in analyzing 


the teacher’s job or in instructor training. Along this 
line there yet remains much to be done! But we feel that 
we are on the right track now and we look forward to 
greater interest on the part of the students and better 
teaching on the part of the teacher. It remains everlast- 
ingly true that the greatest secret of a successful class is 
the teacher. 

In order to make our educational program a real in- 
stitution we must establish it on a firm basis, and to do 
that we must needs show the student whom we want for 
our night school classes, what he can get and how and 
when he can get it. At a recent meeting of our teachers 
we propounded the following question: 

“How long would it take a man under our present night 
school system to prepare himself to take a course in tex- 
tiles if the man knew nothing at all about reading, writing 
or arithmetic?” 

It was explained that the point to be reached was the 
place where a man could successfully begin a course in 
carding and spinning, weaving and designing or a complete 
textile course. We had present that night our adult 
illiterate teachers as well as the vocational teachers. They 
decided that we could prepare an average adult illiterate 
for the first I. C. S. or other correspondence arithmetic 
book in 25 nights of 2 hours each. It was then agreed 
that 60 nights would be necessary for the completion of 
the six I. C. 8. Arithmetic texts which include 1. Elemen- 
tary. 2. Fractions. 3. Decimals. 4. Weights and meas- 
ures. 5. Ratio and Proportion. 6. Powers and Roots. 
The next books in this preliminary preparation were 1. 
Mechanical Caleulations. 2. Yarn Calculations. 3. Draft 
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Calculations. It was agreed that the man should spend 
20 nights on these three very important books before he 
was qualified to go ahead with a general course. Now to 
refresh your memory we tabulate the following: 

For the grounding in reading, writing and 


NR Gigi S Sehiew Se sis F a biehis sale pak sia 25 nights 
For the completion of 6 I. C. 8S. arithmetic 
UR es tia FS We ke bikes 6 Sardis oR EO se 60 nights 


For the completion of 3 calculations texts..20 nights 
Total nights of attendance .......... 105 nights 

This means 210 hours of class room work for this type 
of student. It is estimated the student would put in 100 
hours of study outside the class room. 

We are trying to establish our course so that the boy 
or man who has never been to school at all can begin at 
the very bottom and work up. However, we tried to 
work out the number of nights which would be required 
for the preparatory work of the man who has some educa- 
tion. The teachers agreed that the average fellow who can 
read and write pretty well and can figure a little can com- 
plete this preparatory work mentioned jn about 60 nights, 
as against the 105 of the illiterate. This 60-night period 
was divided by allowing 40 nights for the six arithmetic 
texts and 20 nights for the calculations texts. It was 
agreed that the classes should last two hours a night and 
it was estimated that an interested student would spend 
in study about 24 hours each week outside the class 
room. It was suggested that the session last 15 nights. 
This would mean 4 sessions of 15 nights each for the stu- 
dents who are able to read and write. This means two 
years of sticking to the job and presupposes regular at- 
tendance. The question might be raised, “Will a man 
stick for two or three years until he completes his course?” 
We offer the following statement made at our commence- 
ment exercises this Spring by one of our students. He 
said, “I have been attending night school for three years 
(6 sessions) and have missed only four nights since I 
started.” This student has nearly completed a correspond- 
ence course in textile work. Our system prepares a man 
to handle his job better and furnishes the preparation and 
the incentive for him to take up the complete course. 

October to April covers the period of night school teach- 
ing and this leaves the students six months of the year 
without study or training. We do not contend that these 
students should be in school but. we do maintain that the 
teachers should not have to make a complete review before 
they begin to take up new work in the fall. We always 
have to spend a great deal of time getting the students who 
have completed certain books, prepared to take up other 
work, just because ‘they have forgotten many things they 
learned in the previous class. We plan to line up our 
teachers so that they will send out once each month, certain 
problems to their students bearing directly on the funda- 
mental things they had studied before. In this way the 
students will be ready to start where they left off. We 
also expect to run general problems in the plant newspaper 
so that interested students may work them out. To keep 
up the proper interest in education we hope to run educa- 
tional reels in the plants at noon time or’ plan in some like 
manner to keep the interest at a high pitch. We will also 
run articles on education in the plant newspaper. 

If we can, in the ways suggested, keep up interest in 
night school work, it will be a comparatively easy plan to 
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organize classes in the fall of 1922 along the lines we have 
outlined. 

But we are rfot treating the girls right in our voca- 
tional education program in our community, and we want 
to offer them courses at our next organization. We have 
had several petitions from the girls for textile courses 
(general) but more especially for courses in home making. 
The field among the girls and women in vocational edu- 
cation is practically untouched, and it is hoped that we 
ean make the girls’ classes a vital part of our future work. 

In addition to the vocational night classes which we 
have conducted we have done quite a bit of training with 
the foremen in groups—large and small. Early in 1920 
we instituted a three months’ training course along the 
so-called inspirational lines and enrolled 176 men. The 
course served to awaken in them a real interest in the 
world of business outside of their own very small sphere 
of activity. In several instances the ideas gotten from the 
books were put into practice in the departments and the 
group of men as a whole showed a distinct improvement in 
two very valuable traits—namely, loyalty and cooperation. 
The greatest benefit (so far as our educational program is 
concerned) that was-derived from this course was the in- 
terest in education and training that was aroused among 
the foremen and superintendents. It makes our job mucb 
easier now. 

Following this fairly general course we tried to over- 
come the objection to a course of this kind by adapting the 
idea of the course to our own plant problems. So we re- 
wrote the problems of this course in the light of our own 
conditions and enrolled 130 sub-foremen and minor execu- 
tives for a second three months’ course. In this case we 
used our own men as lecturers. The combination worked 
exceedingly well and was a distinct success. 

We are now conducting foremen conferences in our 
plants during the working hours for small groups of fore- 
men. These conferences are conducted along the lines 
taught at the 1921 Minneapolis Conference and are prov- 
ing to be very interesting and quite helpful. At the present 
time we have two of these conferences going and will add 
others as quickly as the time can be found for them. In 
these conferences we use no text books or lecturers. We 
simply analyze and discuss the foremen’s jobs from the 
standpoint of their responsibilities. Some of the typi- 
eal conferences that have been held have been “Farm 
Labor,” “Leadership,” “Man Qualifications,’ “How to 
hire a man,” “Job Analysis,’ ete. The foremen, after 
the first meeting, enter into the spirit of the discussion 
and many interesting and valuable points are brought out. 
These conferences are held once each week in the separate 
plants but we are just completing a two weeks’ intensive 
conference at one of our Virginia plants put on by a State 
Department representative. 

This type of training seems to be the most vital of all 
the methods and is proving to be of greater value as we 
continue the meetings. Its greatest value is in teaching 
the foremen “to think.” We feel that if the training does 
that with any degree of success it is immensely worth 
while. 








A color card for du Pont naphthanil colors on cotton 
yarn is being distributed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine., Wilmington, Delaware, showing sixteen shades 
made by combinations of these various dyes. 
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Foremanship Training and Its Results 


BY ROBERT W. PHILIP, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Within the past year a new phase of industrial train- 
ing work has been developed for the use of southern cotton 


mills. This new development is foremanship training— 


equipping the superintendent, the overseer, the second hand 
and the section man to be more valuable, to himself and to 
his mill, and training him for a better execution of his 
duties and responsibilities as the “key man” in the mill. 
Previous to the inauguration of this new phase of train- 
ing, the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, under whose auspices it is conducted, had been de- 


voted largely to classes in the various mechanical and in- 
dustrial lines, under the regulations of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. This instruction is mainly elementary and for the 
most part deals with the operatives in the mill. 

Realizing, however, the important and unique position 
oceupied by the foreman in the plant, as “the man next to 
the men,” the point of contact between the management 
and operatives, and his great responsibility of securing in 
the best way a production with a profit, this new phase 
of service has been developed and is being offered to the 
mills of the textile industry. Its purpose is to give train- 
ing to the foreman along lines so essential for the proper 
carrying out his duties and yet aside from strictly technical 
subjects—a feature to which too little attention has been 
given generally in the past. 

Under the plan as developed, this training work is 
available to the mills with absolutely no expense to them 
for the service, all expenses being provided for by funds 
appropriated under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. While yet in the stages of development, this train- 
ing work has been conducted at a number of prominent 
mills, and has received sufficient demonstration to prove 
its value and possibilities. 

This article will describe mainly the work and plans 
instituted by the Board for Vocational Education in Geor- 
gia, but it should be stated here that under the provisions 
of the Act, a similar service is available to mills in other 
states where Vocational Education Boards are maintained. 
Furthermore, the plan which is described herein is similar 
in its working details to the methods used in other states. 


The foremanship training work in Georgia is operated 
under the direction of J. F. Cannon, state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, and W. M. McLaurine, professor of in- 
dustrial education. The work is conducted on the con- 
ference method. That is, the representative of the Board 
comes to the mill and acts as leader. He meets the fore- 
men at a specified time, and they discuss subjects vitally 
connected with the work of the foreman in his every-day 
work. A series of conferences usually consists of from six 
to twelve meetings, lasting from one to. three hours each. 
They are conducted in or near the mill, on mill time or on 
operatives’ time as the agreement may be. A satisfactory 
method of holding the conferences is to have the Board 
representative meet with the men one or two times a week 
on a.stated day—Tuesday afternoon at two o’clock, for ex- 
ample—which extends a unit of twelve meetings over a 
period of six or twelve weeks. 


No questions affecting mill policies, wages and hours, 
ete., are allowed to develop for discussion, nor are tech- 
nical problems pertaining to the operation of machinery 
discussed. Among the subjects taken up, however, are such 
important topics as hiring help, cooperation, foremanship 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities, labor turnover, 
waste, incentives to production and interest, safety and 
accidents. 

It is now planned to divide the various phases of work 
into units composed of six to twelve conferences or meet- 
ings each. Two units will be conducted in each mill during 
the year, if desired, and at the conclusion of each unit the 
Board will award a certificate to each member of the con- 
ference group who has made a good attendance and man- 
ifested an interest in the work. At the conclusion of the 
course, that is upon the completion of all the units, a large 
certificate will be awarded. 

The units listed below will give a general idea as to 
the subjects discussed in the course: 

Unit I—12 Conferences—General Introductory. (These 
are the first meetings held at a mill by the Board repre- 
sentative. At this time he presents the plan of the course 
to the foreman, discussing briefly the objects of the course 
and the subjects to be taken up, and begins mapping out 
the course of procedure for subsequent meetings. ) 

Unit II—6 Conferences—Fixer Responsibility. 

Unit ITI—6 Conferences— Waste. 

Unit IV—6 Conferences—Safety and Accidents. 

Unit V—8 Conferences—Job Analysis. 

Unit VI—5 Conferences—Cooperation. 

Unit VII—4 Conferences—Labor Turnover. 

Unit VIII—4 Conferences—Social Conditions. 

Unit IX—5 Conferences—Foreman Responsibility. 

Unit X—6 Conferences—Instructing Responsibilities. 

The procedure at a meeting is somewhat as follows: 
After some objective or subject for discussion has been 
chosen, the leader proceeds by means of cases in hand, or 
by eases brought forward by the men, or by points for dis- 
cussion, to analyze the problem with the men and have 
them express their opinions on the matter from all angles 
Then at the conclusion of the conference, a summary of the 
discussion is made and each member of the conference is 
asked to try some of the suggestions and see how they 
work out in actual practice. Inasmuch as each mill or 
plant has its own peculiar problems, no attempt is made 
in this work to prescribe a course of instruction that will 
apply to all mills. On the other hand, the conference lead- 
er generally plans his conferences after the first intro- 
ductory meeting, because as a general rule it has been 
found that the various needs and problems of the par- 
ticular mill, in which the men are naturally most interest- 
ed, will develop at this first meeting. 

It has also been found that much more satisfactory 
results are secured by turning the meetings into a round- 
table discussion, in which the men themselves participate, 
rather than have the conference leader deliver a prepared 
address. This discussion plan, therefore, has been adopted, 
and the leader merely conducts the discussion and has sub- 
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jects upon which discussion is desired, as well as cases 
in hand to illustrate his points. It has developed, how- 
ever, that when the men get together in these meetings, 
with the proper leadership, the interest seldom lags because 
the foremen will themselves bring forward cases of local 
interest, which naturally adds to the value of the discussion 
for the particular mill and its foremen. 

The first effort in this new work by the Board for Vo- 
cational Education in Georgia was made last September 
at the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, when an intro- 
ductory unit of twelve conferences was conducted. In 
this course twelve men from the mill took part, including 
the superintendent, the overseers, head bookkeeper, stores- 
keeper and buyer. Two conferences were conducted each 
week, one on mill time and one on employees’ time, and 
the results were so noticeable that this Spring the mill held 
another series of conferences. The conferences at these 
mills were personally conducted by Professor McLaurine. 

George S. Harris, president and general manager of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, is very enthusiastic concerning 
the value of this foremanship training course to the mills. 
In a statement regarding the benefits of the conference plan 
to his mills, he sums these up as follows: “A clearer 
understanding on the part of the men with reference to 
the mill management; a closer relationship between the 
foreman and the mill officials; a clearer insight into their 
own work, and the most valuable part of the whole thing 
is a better understanding among the men themselves.” 

Mr. Harris also was very commendatory in discussing 
the capabilities of Professor McLaurine for handling the 
work. “I consider Professor McLaurine particularly well 
equipped for this work,” said Mr. Harris. “He came out 
first and conducted a series of classes which included the 
overseers only, and then he came back and held another 
series of classes in which we reached out and took in the 
second hands and section men, and in a 60,000-spindle 
mill, we had an average attendance of 40 men at the 
classes, which were held in the evening, and with no other 
inducement than Professor McLaurine’s personality and 
the benefits to be derived by the men in discussing the sub- 
jects with him.” 

Following these conferences, a general conference was 
conducted in Atlanta at Georgia Tech, which lasted for 
two weeks and consisted of two sessions of three hours each 
day, and the purpose of which was to train conference 
leaders and equip men from mills over .the state to return 
home and earry on the work at their own plants. This 
group consisted of fourteen men from various mills, but 
principally from the Bibb Manufacturing Company. At 
this general meeting, conference methods and content were 
discussed. One of the overseers attending from the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Harry Hamilton, made an in- 
teresting report concerning the meeting upon returning 
home. He reported in part as follows: 


“One of the main ideas brought out was the proper 
selection, placing and instructing of operatives. Few 
realize the importance of such procedures. We hear a lot 
about labor turnover—this is one of the main causes for 
a large turnover. The overseer should feel his responsibil- 
ity at this point. Proper instruction of help tends to de- 
crease labor turnover, accidents and cost per pound. When 
a new man is being taught, and while he is becoming pro- 
ficient, it is costing the company money. An overseer 
should first inform himself as to the amount of intelligence 
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a job requires. He should then use a test to determine 
that degree of intelligence and avoid placing men in posi- 
tions where they will be handicapped by slow or retarded 
mentalities. An analysis of reasons for failure on jobs 
seems to indicate that it is not wholly due to lack of ap- 
plication, indifference or carelessness, but that it is some- 
times due to the lack of mental equipment necessary in the 
job. 

“Another important point brought out was the value 
of cooperation. One particular department may have co- 
operation, but not be cooperating with the next depart- 
ment. Two overseers in different departments who have 
a grievance against one another do not, as a rule, cooperate. 
The result is an inferior product and loss of production, 
and the man’s value with that particular concern has drop- 
ped below par. One of the superintendent’s duties is to 
see that a case of this kind is quickly remedied. There are 
numerous ways of cooperating. Among them are: carrying 
out the company’s policies, not knocking your company 
or other departments, transmitting orders intelligently, be- 
ing a part of your organization, having a plant pride, mak- 
ing a careful and correct report when called for, appre- 
ciating the other fellow’s troubles and helping him out— 
and, above all, don’t pass the ‘buck.’ 

“As we all know, waste is one of our big problems. 
Many are the ways that have been devised to prevent it, 
but we still have it in a greater or a smaller degree. To 
remedy anything you must first find the cause. In At- 
lanta, we went into an analysis of the causes of ‘waste 
through the mill. After a thorough discussion of the mat- 
ter, it was decided that carelessness was the main cause, 
and that it would require eternal vigilance on the part of 
the superintendents and overseers to keep it#fo a minimum. 
In my estimation, one of the best ways to fight waste would 
be for the superintendent to meet with the overseer, second 
hands and section men of each department and go into an 
analysis of waste in each process of the manufacture of 
the product, and classify it as reduceable, unavoidable, 
workable or unworkable. We know there is no use to try 
to lessen waste if it is unavoidable, so the best way to get at 
the erux of the matter is to analyze it.” 

Another interesting section of Mr. Hamilton’s report 
refers to the requisites of a foreman as determined in the 
discussions at this conference. “As to the foreman as a 
leader,” he said, “they have laid down the following re- 
quisites: common sense, ability, initiative, judgment of 
human nature, good disposition, being democratic, and good 
health. 


“Too often a foreman will discharge a man for the 
errors which he commits, whereas if the truth were known 
the foreman himself is in error by not giving the proper 
instruction or directions. A case was brought out of two 
workmen of a low degree of intelligence loading paint on 
a truck that was easily overturned. The foreman had only 
told the men to load it, and take it to a certain place, not 
taking the trouble to explain how it was to be loaded. After 
loading the paint on one end, the man found it was over- 
balanced and asked another workman to ride on the other 
end to balance it. As they were passing an elevator, the 
man riding saw the foreman coming and jumped off. As 
a result the paint was deposited down the elevator shaft, 
a total loss. The foreman fired both men. Our contention 


was that the foreman himself was at fault. First, by not 


giving proper instructions and seeing that they were 
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carried out, and second, for firing the men. These men had 
just had an example of the result of poor loading of 
trucks, whereas two other men with the same degree of 
intelligence were liable to make the same expensive mis- 
take.” 

The main object of the meeting—to train conference 
leaders for local communities—was emphasized, and Mr. 
Hamilton reported the following in this connection: “An- 
other matter that seemed to be of prime importance in a 
superintendent’s or foreman’s duties was the importance of 
intelligently conducting a conference, or, as we say, a 
meeting. It seems that the purpose of a conference at 
times is not achieved, due to the bad handling of the sub- 
ject or the lack of preparation. After much discussion 
the following rules were suggested for the proper handling 
of conferences: First, the conference leader must have 
a main objective; second, he must determine the character- 
istics of the men in the group; third, he must himself have 
the right attitude toward the conference; fourth, he must 
determine ways and means of obtaining sub-objective and 
objective by having actual cases for discussion, or sup- 
posed cases; fifth, he must get the attention of the group 
and maintain interest; sixth, he must keep the discussions 
on the subject; seventh, he must use the right material 
effectively; and eighth, he must take advantage of op- 
portunities as they present themselves.” 

Thus, while this particular conference was mainly for 
the purpose indicated, at the same time the plan of pro- 
cedure and a majority of the topics discussed were similar 
to those treated at the individual mill conferences, and the 


foregoing quotations give an idea as to the manner in 
which the conferences are held and the discussions develop- 
ed, together With the conclusions brought out of the dis- 
cussions. 


In addition to the conferences held at the Exposition 
mills, the work accomplished thus far by the Georgia Board 
has included a general conference at Augusta, in which 
65 men were enrolled. These foremen represented the John 
P. King Mfg. Co., the Sibley Mfg. Co., the Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., and the Augusta Factory. A similar eonference was 
subsequently held at the Social Circle Cotton Mill, at Social 
Cirele, and another at the Porterdale plant of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company. These two series of conferences 
were conducted entirely on mill time. 

The Bibb management were very much pleased with the 
course conducted at their Porterdale mill, and indicated a 
desire to have similar conferences held at the other plants 
operated by them. The Porterdale conference was con- 
ducted by Professor McLaurine, and in a letter written dur- 
ing the course of the conference, H. W. Pittman, general 
superintendent of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, said: 
“Mr. McLaurine has been conducting a foremanship con- 
ference at Porterdale for the last several weeks, and, as the 
writer understands it, he will probably complete the course 
there the coming week. We are all very much gratified 
with the progress that has been made. Our representatives 
at Porterdale speak very highly of the work being done 
by Mr. MeLaurine.” 

W. L. Phillips, superintendent of the Social Cirele Cot- 
ton Mills, expressed similar satisfaction concerning the re- 
sults of the course conducted at his plant. In discussing 
the classes at his mill, Mr. Phillips said: “Mr. MeLaurine 
conducted a very successful unit ef courses at Social Cirele 
recently, and I was very much ‘pleased with the results 
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obtained. We would have all our overseers meet from 
an hour to an hour and a half once a week during work 
hours to study these courses, and we feel the time lost was 
worth the price, as our overseers are different men today. 
They are broader men and have different views in regard 
to managing help than they did heretofore. I can’t speak 
too highly for foremanship training in textile mills.” 

A suecessful series of conferences was also held under 
Mr. MeLaurine’s direction at the Moultrie Cotton Mills, and 
another series of meetings was conducted at The Trion 
Company, at Trion. The Callaway mills at LaGrange held 
a foremanship training conference which was conducted 
by C. W. Coleman, of LaGrange, who has received leader- 
ship instruction in a general conference similar to the At- 
lanta meetings referred to, and another Callaway mill to 
have a similar course was the plant at Manchester. 

The course at LaGrange covered a period of 16 weeks, 
one two-hour class being held each week. The class was 
composed of about 40 overseers from the Unity Cotton 
Mills, the Elm City Cotton Mills, the Unity Spinning Mills 
and the Hillside Cotton Mills. The major part of the 
class leadership was done by Supt. C. W. Coleman, of the 
Southwest LaGrange Schools, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor MecLaurine. 

A report from the management of these mills concern- 
ing this conference states that “the interest in the course 
was good throughout, and the attendance held up well. 
This was doubtless partly due to the cooperative attitude 
of the management, the superintendents consistently en- 
couraging their men’s attendance and often coming to the 
sessions themselves. i 

“The beneficial results of the work have been evident 
in several instances. ‘My men are thinking, said one man- 
ager who returned from a protracted absence shortly after 
the completion of the course. One foreman has recently 
installed on his job a full system of records based upon 
ideas gained from the course. Several have requested the 
arrangement of further work along the same line.” 

In regard to the general value of this type of training, 
the report further stated, “We believe that such a broad 
survey is of great value in stimulating mental growth and 
in developing a real application of the greatness of indus- 
try. Quite as important is the contact which it gives the 
foreman, primarily a teacher, with a science and technique 
of the teaching process. Such a study we regard also as 
a necessary pre-requisite to the most effective attack upon 
purely local problems. Our next undertaking with this 
particular group of men will. be a more informal and con- 
crete consideration of their daily routine, dealing with 
questions of their own selection.” 

As indicated, conference work of this same character 
has been carried out for textile mills in other southern 
states. From June 12th to 24th, inclusive, a conference of 
overseers and foremen was held at the University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., under the supervision of Thomas 
E. Quigley, regional agent of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; Ben E. Harris, state supervisor of 
trades and industries for the Board; and Prof. V. P. Me- 
Kinley, head of the vocational department of the University 
of Alabama. This conference was attended by twelve 
overseers from plants of the Avondale Mills, and a num- 
ber representing the Tallassee Mills. 

A short conference was also held last November for 
the assistant superintendents of the Fairfax, Shawmut and 
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other plants of the West Point Manufacturing Company. 

In Greenville, S. C., a conference was conducted from 
April 17th to 28th for overseers of a number of the mills 
in and around that city, and a foremanship training course 
was held at the mills of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mill Company, Spray and Leaksville, N. C., the results of 
which are commented upon in the article by L. H. Hodges 
in this issue. 

In April of this year, from the 2nd to the 15th, the 
Fieldale (Va.) plant of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company conducted a foremanship training confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the State Board for Vocational 
Education of that State, the conference being arranged 
through Raymond V. Long, supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion. I. R, Anderson, of the state board, was the confer- 
ence leader. The course at these mills, consisted of twelve 
meetings, held in the evenings, and 22 representatives of 
the mill took part. There was a manifest interest during 
the course, and the discussions were productive of many 
good results. Subjects relating to the responsibilities of 
the foreman were discussed and conclusions drawn from 
the discussions. Among the matters taken up were careless- 
ness, cooperation, relation of the foreman to the worker 
outside of mill hours, leadership, and similar important 
topies. 

The foregoing presents a part of the work that has 
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been accomplished by the Vocational Boards in the sou- 
thern states in the training of overseers, second hands and 
other foremen. The plan and opportunity is submitted to 
the mill executive and to the foreman as well; for the for- 
mer, as has been demonstrated in the instances given, it 
holds much of value from the standpoint of a better 
equipped and more cooperative corps of foremen; and it 
will better fit the individual foreman for his daily super- 
visory and managerial duties in the mill. 

It should be emphasized in conclusion that any mill in 
a state having a Vocational Board can avail itself of this 
service, without cost to the mill, by communicating direct 
with the state supervisor of the work in the state in which 
the mill is located. In Georgia, as stated, the work is 
in charge of J. F. Cannon, state supervisor, trade and in- 
dustrial education, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. The names of the state supervisors in other southern 
states follow: North Carolina, George W. Coggin, State 
Board for Vocational Education, Raleigh, N. C.; South 
Carolina, Harold B. Adams, Columbia, 8. C.; Tennessee, 
James Arentson, State Capitol, Nashville, Tenn.; Ala- 
bama, Ben E. Harris, Montgomery, Ala.; Virginia, Ray- 
mond V. Long, Richmond, Va.; Mississippi, M. D. Broad- 
foot, State College, Miss.; Louisiana, H. G. Martin, di- 
rector, Delgado Trade School, New Orleans, La.; and Texas, 
N. S. Hunsdon, Austin, Texas. 


The Design and Manufacture of Fustains 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Constitution Cords. 

In previous contributions of this series, examples have 
been given of at least four distinct types of corduroy, viz., 
velvet cords, thickset cord, corduroys proper or Genoa 
cords, and backed corduroys. Another variety, which is 
in more or less common use, is known in the weaving in- 
dustry as “Constitution Cord.” 


Constitution cords differ slightly in construction from 
corduroys proper, the chief variation being in the method 
of securing the pile picks to the ground fabric. The fill- 
ing is generally inserted in the proportion of two pile picks 
to one ground pick. One of each pair of pile picks is 
bound into the base fabric in the ordinary manner, i.e., it 
is held by one warp thread only in each group or repeat; 
the other pile pick is stitched at two or more points, and 
whereas the first pick, when cut, produces an ordinary pile 
tuft as at A, Fig. 1, the second, when similarly treated, 
produces a tuft of the fast or lashed back variety, similar 
to B in Fig. 1. 

A further difference lies in the number of warp threads 
in each group which takes part in the actual stitching of 
the pile picks: In the four types before mentioned, only 
two warp threads in each group are used for binding the 
pile filling, but, in constitution cords, four or more threads 
in each group are so employed. 

Three typical examples of constitution cord weaves are 
illustrated in Fig. 40. The point paper design at A shows 
4 repeats of one unit which is complete on 12 threads and 
12 picks; the marks used have the same significance as in 
the other illustrations used throughout these articles. The 
design may be drafted on 8 harnesses, and one suitable 
weaving plan and the corresponding draft for it appear 
at B and C respectively in the same figure. It will be ob- 
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served that the ground weave is the 2 up 2 down or commen 
twill, and that one pile pick out of each pair interweaves 
with three warp threads; the arrangement will thus result 
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in a fast pile tuft when this pick of the fabric is cut, 


whereas the other pick, which is stitched at one point only, | 


will form a pile tuft of the ordinary variety. 

The weave of which four repeats are shown at D, Fig. 
40, is similar in most respects to that in the design A in 
the same figure. It differs solely in the method of stitching 
the fast pile pick and in the length of one set of floats. 
In this ease, the fast pile pick interweaves with four warp 
threads (under 1, over 2, under 1); the order thus slightly 
alters, as stated, the length of the filling float, and, conse- 
quently, the length or height of the pile tuft ultimately pro- 
duced by cutting. Design <A, in alternate pile picks, ex- 
hibits filling floats over 11 threads and over 9 threads, 
whereas design D produces corresponding floats over 11 
threads and 8 threads. One suitable weaving plan for the 
design D is given at E, and if this were used, the draft 
would be identical with that shown at C. 

A third example of constitution cord appears at F, 
Fig. 40; the point paper design thus indicated shows four 
repeats of a unit weave on 16 threads and 12 picks. It 
differs from the first two examples in that the pile filling 
floats are longer, and will consequently produce, when cut, 
a longer pile tuft in the same sett of warp, while it also 
differs in having six instead of four warp threads in each 
group for stitching in the fast pile picks. One weaving 
plan for this design appears at G, and the draft at H. 

In all three examples in Fig. 40, and in all weaves of a 
similar nature, it will be found a fairly safe practice in 
drafting to put the pile stitching threads on the back har- 
ness, and ## retain the front harnesses for those warp 
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threads which form, with the filling, the ground fabrie only 
between the respective groups of pile binding threads. 
After this is done, the former group may then be arranged 
so that the first harness carries the largest proportion of 
threads, and each succeeding harness carries diminishing 
proprotions, so far as this procedure is possible. For ex- 
ample, in draft H, Fig. 40, it will be found that the pile 
stitching threads are carried on the 5th to the 10th har- 
nesses, while the threads which form the ground fabrie only 
are drawn through the first four harnesses. It will further 
be seen that the Ist and 2nd harnesses each earry 3/16 of 
the total warp, that the 3rd and 4th harnesses each carry 
4, of the warp, while the remaining 3% of the warp is 
distributed equally over the remaining six harnesses, i.e., 


over the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. 

Besides the peculiarities of the lashed pile pick in each 
group, the constitution cord weaves, such as are illustrated 
in Fig. 40, possess the property of producing a much more 
rounded cord than any of the ordinary weaves. This is 
entirely due to the variation in the length of the pile filling 
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floats, and to the relative positions of these floats with 
reference to the euttinz position. 

The weave A, Fig. 40, has pile picks over 9 threads 
and over 11 threads respectively, the former being the lash- 
ed pick. When the cutting process is complete, the lashed 
pick is severed in tie proportion of 4 and 5 threads, while 
the ordinary pick is divided into two lengths correspond- 
ing to 5- and to 6-thread floats respectively. This pro- 
cedure gives three lengths of pile tufts, corresponding to 
floats of 4, 5 and 6 threads, and produces a corresponding- 
ly rounder formation vf the cord than where only two dif- 
ferent lengths of float obtain. 

Weave D, Fig. 40, gives similar results; floats of 8 and 
11 threads produee tufts equivalent to 4 and 4, and 5 and 6 
threads respectively, again giving three distinct or differ- 
ent heights of pile tufts. 

The third weave F, Fig. 40, illustrates an extension 
of the procedure. The floats in this weave are over 7 and 
11 threads respectively, and these are divided into parts 
corresponding to 3 and 4 threads, and to 5 and 6 threads. 
These produce four lengths or heights of tufts, and give 
a correspondingly better effect. A fourth example of a 
similar ‘nature, but with longer floats, is given at L, Fig. 
41; four repeats of the unit weave, which is complete on 
16 threads and 12 picks are shown. One satisfactory 
weaving plan is supplied at M, and the corresponding 
draft appears at N in the same figure. The pile floats 
are over 1] and 15 threads respectively, and these divide 
up into lengths corresponding to 5 and 6 threads, and to 7 
and 8 threads. “ 

Figured Corduroys. 

It is unusual to attempt any degree of ornamentation in 
the majority of the different kinds of corduroy fabrics; 
nevertheless, certain varieties are occasionally produced in 
figured patterns with the aid of a dobby or a Jacquard. 
Due to the development of pile tufts in longitudinal rows, 
the type of ornament émployed is preferably of a rectilinear 
nature, and results are always most satisfactory when the 
main lines of the pattern are parallel or else at right angles 
to the selvages. Straight sloping lines can be produced 
fairly suecessfully, but it is almost impossible to obtain 
satisfactory results with eurves of any kind; hence these 
should be avoided if possible. The ornament should be 
of a purely formal, conventional or geometric nature, and 
the seope of the artist-designer is very circumseribed in- 
deed on this kind of work. 

The principle employed in the production of figure and 
ground is practically identical with that made use of in the 
formation of figured velveteens; indeed, the weaves used 
are invariably of the velvet cord type and these, as already 
shown, have much in common with the regular velveteen 
structures. The figure portion of the pattern is developed 
by one of the regular velvet cord weaves, such as those 
illustrated in Figs. 17, 18 and 19, while the ground portion 
is produced by causing the pile filling to float on the back 
of the fabric instead of on the face. The principle and 
its application may be more thoroughly examined by ref- 
erence to a concrete example. 

Let A, Fig. 42, be one repeat of a pattern which it is 
desired to develop in figured velvet cord by means of the 
6-thread by 10-pick velvet cord weave, one form of which 
is shown at B in the same figure. It should be noted 
that the painted areas in the pattern A represent the ground 
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of the fabric. The velvet cord weave is of the plain back 
variety, and has the filling inserted in the following order 
and in regular succession:—4 picks of pile filling and 1 
pick of ground filling. 

It is assumed that the pattern A is to be 3 inches square, 
that is, that it will occupy 9 square inches in area in the 
finished cloth, while the setts are to be—48 threads per inch 
of warp, and 280 picks per ineh of filling. The unit design 
will, therefore, be ‘complete on:— 

3 in. X 48 threads per in. — 144 threads, and 
3 in. 280 picks per in. — 840 picks. 

It need hardly be said that for a design of this size 

it would be most satisfactory in all probability to employ 
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Fig. 42. 
a Jacquard, unless the number of harnesses necessary 
should work out to a reasonable number, and that the cor- 
responding draft be sufficiently simple. 

In the pattern shown at A, there are 24 vertical rows 
of small squares, and in the construction of the working 
design, these have to be transferred to 144 warp threads. 
Henee— 

144 threads 





== 6 threads per yertical row; i.e., 

24 rows 
each vertieal row of small squares in the pattern A repre- 
sents six warp threads in the working design, or one group 
since the base weave contains 6 threads and forms one row 
of tufts. 

Again, there are in pattern A, 24 horizontal rows of 
little squares, which in the working design have to be 
accommodated on 840 picks; therefore— 

840 picks 
== 35 picks per horizontal row, 
24 rows 
that is, each horizontal row in A represents 35 picks, or 
31% groups of 10 picks each, or 7 smaller groups of 5 picks 
each. 

When choosing apparently suitable setts and weave for 
the development of any particular design, it is practically 
essential— 

1. That the number of warp threads per vertical row 
shall be an even multiple of the number of threads in the 
base weave; and— 
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clothing for moulders, masons, laborers, navies, and other 








2. That the number of picks per horizontal row shall 
be an even multiple of the number of picks per group in 
the base weave. 

One group of picks is taken to include— 

n pile picks + 1 ground pick. 
In the present case, n — 4; hence, there are 4 pile picks 
and 1 ground pick in each group. 

Once these particulars have been established the next 
step in the process involves the production of the complete 
working design, from which the Jacquard cards would be 
cut; if the design were capable of being produced by means 
of a dobby, the draft and weaving plans would be made, 
and the particulars of the latter transferred to the dobby 
eards or their equivalent. 

Figure 43 shows part of the complete working design 
for the pattern A in Fig. 42; it includes the first 96 
threads—starting to count from the left—and the first 96 
picks, starting to count from the bottom. One complete 
unit: of the base weave employed in the figure portion of 
Fig. 43 is shown at B, Fig. 42, but it is not convenient 
to use the weave directly in this particular form. It is 
much more satisfactory to rearrange the plan B to the plan 
shown at C in the same figure. It will be observed that the 
plan C begins and ends with a binding warp thread, and 
insures that the boundary of the figure portion is well 
defined in the direction of the warp threads. 

For a similar reason, it is advisable to have the bound- 
aries in the direction of the filling yarn limited by ground 
picks. The figure portion of the design should thus move, 
in the present instance, in steps of six in the way of the 
filling, i.e., across the cloth, and in steps of five picks in the 
way of the warp, i.e., along the length of the fabric. The 
remaining unit D, Fig. 42, is developed from the plan C 
in the same illustration; extra marks, shown stippled, are 
added to cause the warp instead of the filling to float on 
the surface, that is to say, to cause the pile filling to 
move to the back of the fabric in the ground portions. 

In the actual making of the working design, some pro- 
cedure similar to the following may be adopted: 

1. Indicate all the ground picks by a suitable mark, 
and then fill in the plain weave as shown by the circle in 
Fig. 43. 

2. Divide the total number of warp threads into 
groups of six threads each, and mark in the pile stitching 
points on the first and last threads of each group, after 
the manner shown at plan C, Fig. 42. 

3. Define the limits of the figure and ground, taking 
eare to move in steps of six and five respectively as in- 
dicated above. 

4. Fill in the extra marks in the ground portions; 
these are shown stippled in the plan D, Fig. 42, but, to- 
gether with the pile stitching points, are shown in solid 
black squares in Fig. 43. 

Moleskins. 

While velveteens and corduroys may be regarded as 
typical examples of true fustians, there are other varieties 
which, unlike these particular two, possess no characteristie 
pile formation. One of the chief of these less complex 
fabrics is that known by the name moleskin. This fabric, in 
its usual setts and counts, and partly in its weave structure, 
much resembles corduroy; indeed, the two fabries are often 
used for identical purposes, e.g., in the production of 
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workers engaged in oceupations where outer clothing is 
liable to be worn out at a high rate. 

Moleskin is a smooth-surfaced, heavy, closely-woven tex- 
ture, with something of the nature of soft leather in its 
general appearance and handle. Like corduroy and vel- 
veteen, it is made with one series or set of warp threads 
and with two sets of filling threads; the two latter are 
identical in fiber and make, and differ only in function. 
One set of filling threads is used to form a ground struc- 
ture, while the other set is stitched into this basie fabric 
at regular intervals, and tuims a compact cloth, the face 
or upper surface of which is practically composed of fill- 
ing. The ground weave is almost invariably a 3-thread 
twill, while the face weave may be regarded as a modified 
form of weft flush satin or sateen. The ground filling in- 
terweaves with all the warp threads, but the face filling 
is stitched in usually on alternate warp threads only. The 
proportion of face picks to back picks is almost always 


two to one, but occasionally it may be three to one. 

A typical example of a regular moleskin weave is given 
at A, Fig. 44, where two repeats each in the way of the 
warp and of the filling are shown. The ground weave is 
the 2 up 1 down twill to right (prunelle) while the face 
weave may be regarded as a modified form of a 6-thread 
satin, or as three distinct picks of the 1 up 5 down weft 
flush twill. The picks are inserted in the order and pro- 
portion of two picks of face to one pick of back filling. 
The unit weave is complete on 6 threads and 9 picks, and 
is identical with the weaving plan shown at B, Fig. 44; 
immediately below the weaving plan B is the corresponding 
draft G, which is, naturally, straight over 8 harnesses. 

Little or no attempt is made to treat moleskin decora- 
tively by alteration of the weave structure, as very little 
departure from the orthodox methods of interlacing is suffi- 
cient to destroy the characteristic features. One such de- 
parture is, however, carried out occasionally. This consists. 
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in introducing into a standard moleskin weave, two or 
more threads which are caused to interweave in a distinct- 
ly different manner in order to produce striped or lined 
effects. 

One example of this type of design is given at D, Fig. 
44,.in which are four repeats of the unit weave. This 
design consists of two repeats of weave A, Fig. 44, alterna- 
ted by small groups of two threads interweaving in such a 
manner as to obtain a maximum of warp on the surface; 
in this ease, two threads of the 8 up 1 down warp flush 
weave are thus employed. One suitable weaving plan 
and the corresponding draft appear at E and F respect- 
ively. 

Oceasionally, moleskins are dyed, and then printed with 
small characteristic designs in an excellent imitation of 
worsted suiting. The fabric is chiefly employed in the 
making up of men’s clothing. 

Good quality moleskin contains from 36 to 42 threads 
per inch, and from 380 to 420 picks per inch. The warp is 
almost invariably 3-fold and, in general, from 3/20s to 
3/24s eotton; the filling is invariably single and usually 
12s, 14s, or 16s cotton, with a small amount of twist. 

Moleskins are also made in lighter textures than are in- 
dicated in the foregoing paragraphs, and in slightly differ- 
ent weave structures, when they are known as beaverteens. 
Four repeats of a typical beaverteen are shown at G, Fig. 
44; the design is arranged with three picks of face filling 
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Fig. 44. 
to one pick of back filling. The face weave is a weft 
satin derivative, and is identical with that used for swans- 
down or imperial sateen, which is still another variety of 
fustian. The back weave consists of two opposite plain 
picks arranged two of the first pick and one of the second 
pick. The ground structure may also be regarded as being 
composed of one thread of the 2 up 1 down twill, alternat- 
ing with one thread—an opposite or cutting thread—of 
the 1 up 2 down twill. One satisfactory weaving plan, 
which in this ease also is identical with the unit weave, is 
shown at H, Fig. 44, and K is the corresponding straight 
draft over 6 harnesses. 

Beaverteens are generally arranged with either two or 
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three face picks to one ground pick. The ground weave 
is usually that shown at G, Fig. 44, or else the 2 up 1 
down twill as in moleskins. For instance, a common ex- 
ample has the same weave as G, but is based on the 2 up 
1 down twill as at A or D, and has two picks of face 
filling to one of ground filling. A characteristic feature 
of these fabrics is that they are usually dyed or printed— 
sometimes both—and are invariably raised on the back to 
obtain a short, soft, woolly nap. As regards setts and 
counts, good qualities contain, say, 28 to 36 threads per 
inch of 2/16s to 2/20s cotton warp, and from 240 to 300 
picks per inch of 16s to 20s single cotton filling. 
Miscellaneous Weft-Pile Fabrics. 
Besides the various textures already illustrated and 
described, and which are all more or less standard struc- 
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tures for the particular class of fabric, there are a few 
special textures which it may be profitable to mention. 

The various purposes which are fulfilled by velveteens, 
such as articles of outer apparel, ete., require the char- 
acteristic pile on the outer surface only. But where this 
fabric is used for the making of portieres, curtains, etc., 
which are readily seen from both sides, it becomes neces- 
sary to have some form of ornamentation on both sides. 
This may, of course, be arranged simply by doubling the 
ordinary fabric when the curtain is being made, but it 
may be done somewhat more cheaply by using a reversible 
fabric, that is, one in which the pile tufts are formed on 
both sides of the cloth. Fig. 45 shows two repeats each 
way of a 6-thread 14-pick weave for such a fabric. The 
face pile picks are indicated in solid squares; the back, 
pile picks are shown by crosses, while the ground picks, 
as usual, are marked in circles or rings. The ground weave 
is plain, while the pile picks form floats over five warp 
threads. The odd-numbered warp threads, 1, 3, 5, ete., are 
used to stitch in the face pile picks, while the even-number- 
ed threads, 2, 4, 6, ete., are employed to bind in the back 
pile picks. Since marks are taken to rise, the stitching 
points on the back picks are actually represented by the 
blank squares on these particular picks. 

The order of inserting the filling is nominally 6 picks of 
pile to 1 pick of ground, but the 6 pile picks appear alter- 
nately on the face and the back of the fabric. While it is 
readily granted that there is not a large business done 
in such fabrics, the design illustrates that principle upon 
which such cloths may be woven when required. To secure 
the necessary density of pile on both surfaces, there must 
be a high ratio of pile picks to ground picks, and, as a 
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high ratio tends to looseness of structure, the necessary 
degree of security for the pile tufts must be obtained by 
the use of comparatively large numbers of picks per inch. 
It will be understood, of course, that the terms face and 
back picks are used relatively only, and have referenve to 
their positions in the loom fabric rather than in the finished 
eut fabric. 

A comparatively large trade is done in textile imita- 
tions of various kinds of fur, comprising lambskin, sheep- 
skin, dogskin, sealskin and the like, besides the various 
types of plush, double plush, reversible plush, and so-called 
plushette fabrics. In the better qualities, these fabrics 
are plausible imitations of the real thing, but since most 
of them are warp pile fabrics, they do not fall within 
the scope of the present series of articles. 

A few varieties, however, are made in weft pile textures, 
and Fig. 46 is given as a typical example. It is a 16- 
thread 32-pick imitation lambskin, and two repeats in the 
way of the warp are shown. The design cannot be reduced 
but requires the full 16 harnesses with, of course, a straight 
draft. This design differs from either velveteens or cordu- 
roys in that there is no distinct ground weave. All the fill- 
ing used goes to form a comparatively long pile, which is 
very securely lashed, since it interweaves plain with seven 
successive warp threads in each repeat. 

The warp is cotton, and the filling woolen or worsted 
yarns, much heavier in count than the corresponding yarns 
generally used for velveteens or corduroys. The filling 
should be a softly-twisted yarn of fine wool chosen with due 
regard to its felting properties. After the cutting opera- 
tion is performed, the pile is subjected to a teasing pro- 
cess which raises and separates the fibers composing the 
tufts. After this treatment, the fabric is felted until the 
small characteristic “cots” make their appearance all over 
the pile surface. 

A form of cord or corduroy is occasionally produced 
which has the characteristic ribs of pile twilling at a more 
or less acute angle across the surface of the cloth; it is 
known as a diagonal cord or corduroy. The principle un- 
derlying its structure is, with one exception, identical with 
the ordinary variety in which the cords run parallel to the 
warp. The difference is that instead of binding all the 
pile picks on one or two groups of warp threads in each 
repeat of the weave, the stitching points are distributed 
over all the warp threads in a diagonal direction. 

Chenille Axminster, or Patent Axminister as it is some- 
times termed, is also a web pile structure, made to imitate, 
or rather to produce a very similar effect to, the warp 
pile fabries known as Royal Axminister; both types of 
fabrie are used extensively in the production of rugs and 
carpets. The manufacture of this type of texture is a 
difficult and complicated series of operations; as it involves 
characteristic processes totally different from anything em- 
ployed in the making of fustians, such as velveteens and 
corduroys, it will not be discussed further in these para- 
graphs. ° 
(To be continued.) 


It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that 
the native metal of a man is tested.—Lowell. 





No man is too big to be courteous, but many men are 
too little. 
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The 1922 edition of the Official American Textile Di- 
rectory—the Green Book—has just been issued and is be- 
ing distributed. Two new features in this year’s edition 
increase its convenience and further its value. One is an 
enlarged and elaborate “Table of Contents,’ which adds to 
the facility of the reader in finding any particular section 
or information in the directory. The other new feature 
is a new department called the “commission spinning, 
winding, weaving, etc.,” department, which lists those mills 
which do spinning, winding, weaving, knitting, ete., on com- 
mission for the trade. In addition, the usual enlargement 
of the reports on mills has been made in keeping with de- 
velopments in the industry, and about 400 new mills not 
in the previous edition are reported this year, and this edi- 
tion also includes reports of changes in personnel, ete., that. 
have taken place during the past year. The section con- 
taining the reports on mills contains the usual information, 
viz., the name of the company, names of officers, character 
of goods made, machinery equipment, ete., brought up-to- 
date. In addition the other departments which have been 
features of previous editions are incorporated in the pres- 
ent edition. The publishers are the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The month of September will see a large concentra- 
tion of meetings of chemical societies and associations of 
the chemical industry. The American Chemical Society, 
with its membership of 15,000 American chemists, will get 
together for its annual meeting in Pittsburgh on September 
6th to 9th inclusive. The following week, September 11th 
to 16th, will be given over to the Eighth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York, while the American Electrochemical Society 
will meet in Montreal, Canada. In conjunction with the 
Chemical Exposition in New York, meetings of three 
other associations connected with the chemical industry 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace—the American 
Ceramic Society, the Salesmen’s Association of the Chem- 
ical Industry, and the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
recently issued its customary booklet of Dyer’s Formulas 
for the Fall Season Card, issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association. 

In the particular issue under notice, formulas are given 
for dyeings on skein silk under each one of the names 
established by the Textile Color Card Association, and 
following this a similar treatment is given the formulas 
for dyeing cotton. This, however, is divided into three 
methods. First, for light shades secured by direct dyes 
on: cotton; second, medium and dark shades for direct dyes 
on cotton, and third, for basic dyes on cotton with tannic 
acid. 


“The Bay Stater” is the name of an interesting and at- 
tractive little publication being issued by the Bay State 
Club of Wadsworth, Howland & Company, Inc., Boston. 
It is now in its first year of publication, and presents every 
appearance of careful preparation and work in its pro- 
duction. The July issue contains an article by George M. 
Cohan on “What the American Flag Has Done for Me” 
and other material of an interesting nature. 
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What.the Southern Mills are Doing 


Reports of increasing activity and continued new de- 
velopment and construction work among the southern mills 
were received during the month of July. A number of new 
mill projects were announced, and several mills partly 
finished indicated a decision to continue the work of con- 
struction and installation of machinery. Some of these 
mills were started during the war period, but construction 
operations were ceased and have been awaiting a sign of 
better conditions. 

The temporary organization of the MeLin Textile Cor- 
poration was perfected recently at a meeting held in Dal- 
ton, Ga., where the company proposes to build and operate 
a mill. A committee composed of C. E. MeLin, of Rome, 
Ga., H. L. Smith, J. S. Hall, and W. C. Martin, of Dalton, 
and Ralph Walker, of Atlanta, was appointed to secure a 
site for the new mill and make application for a charter 
for the company. At the start it is planned to erect only 
a weaving mill, with 100 looms, the building to be 100 
by 200 feet. It is proposed to first buy yarn and weave 
it into cloth. Mr. MeLin, for many years general manager 
and treasurer. of the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., will 
be the general manager of the new mill. The company 
will have a capital stock of $150,000 and the mill will 
probably be built on the Lukens property, just outside the 
southern limits of the city of Dalton. 

O. W. Bowen and W. W. Crews, of Jewell, Ga., have 
bought the White City Mills, Athens, Ga., from the Union 
Thread Co., Cincinnati, and will double the capacity of the 
plant. Improvements will be made under the direction of 
Mr. Bowen, and work has already begun on the expansion. 

The Western Reserve Cotton Mills Georgia Co., Quit- 
man, Ga., are reported considering the purchase of another 
textile plant in the South. The company now operates 
mills in Quitman and Millen, Ga. 

Contract for 75 ready-cut houses to be occupied by em- 
ployees of the new Hampshire Spinning Mills, Clover, 8. 
C., has been placed, The houses are to be from three 
to six rooms each. 

The name of the Union Bleaching and Finishing Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8. C., has been changed to The Union 
Bleachery. There will be no change in the management or 
policy of the concern, it is announced. 

Announcement has been made that the plant of the 
Wateree Mills, at Camden, S. C., will be completely elec- 
trified, and that Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Atlanta 
and Charlotte, are the engineers in charge of the work. 

Plans are being prepared for the building of a new 
cloth storage warehouse for the Victor plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills at Greer, S. C. A similar building will 
also be erected at the Seneca plant. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

The Southern Mills Corporation, Oxford, Ala., are plan- 
ning on the expenditure of about $30,000 in new work at 
that plant. Among the improvements will be the erection 
of a large warehouse, the construction of a 225-foot mill ex- 
tension, the erection of five cottages for employees. Otto 
Laetsch is the general manager. 

The Lawrence Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., have been 
acquired by the Stockton Commission Company, of New 
York, which operates mills in Eatonton, Ga., and else- 
where, and will manufacture fancy weave sports goods for 


women’s skirts. Later it is planned to make silk and wool 
goods also. Frank W. Gurry, of the Stockton Commission 
Company will have supervision of the plant, which it is 
stated will begin operations on September 1. The man- 
agement plans to begin with 7,000 spindles and 100 looms, 
but it is planned to later build an addition and add equip- 
ment to bring the total number of looms up to 225 with 
12,000 spindles. 

It is reported that the Dixie Cotton Mill Co., Moores- 
ville, N. C., will add several thousand spindles to its plant. 
E. W. Brawley is the president. 

An examination has just been made involving a com- 
parison of the output of the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion mills in the South at the present time with the output 
of the same mills in October, 1920. The latter date was 
selected for purposes of comparison because it represents, 
generally speaking, the time when these mills came under 
Consolidated management. Production as measured in 
pounds of output per week shows an increase of 15.15 per 
cent for all southern mills. This result has been brought 
about in spite of the fact that in almost all cases finer 
yarns are now used, and a decrease instead of an increase 
of production might have been expected, but for the im- 
provement in operating methods that have been introduced. 
In the nine southern divisions, as a whole, net waste 
has been reduced by about 40 per cent. ‘The percentage of 
seconds has been cut down more than one-half. 

Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., have been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the first unit of the 
Dixie Spinning Mills’ million-dollar project at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The proposed plans call for the erection of a 
number of such units. In addition to making plans and 
supervising mill development, Robert & Company have the 
contract for planning complete villages for the mill oper- 
atives, which will include water works, sewage systems, 
electric lights, schools, kindergartens, and community 
buildings. 

The Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga., have 
bought the Cook Duck Mill of the same place and will 
run this in conjunction with its own plant and will spin 
much of its own yarn into cloth. 

The officers of the newly organized Hampshire Spin- 
ning Company of Clover, S. C., are as follows: Thomas 
McConnell, president; F. C. Johnson, vice-president; M. 
L. Smith, treasurer; Hugh McConnell, secretary; J. A. 
Pollard. assistant treasurer; John R. Hart, assistant sec- 
retary. 

Direetors of the Linford, Perfection and Acme Mills, 
Belmont, N. C., recently decided to purchase machinery for 
these mills and install it at once. The amount of the 
spindleage ordered for immediate delivery is as follows: 
Linford, 8,000; Perfection, 8,000; Acme, 5,000. It is ex- 
pected to have this machinery in operation by the first of 
January. Directors of the China Grove Cotton Mill also 
gave orders for 8,000 spindles for that mill. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills Company, Lexington, N. C., 
have let contract for the building of a cloth room and 
storage warehouse, to be of standard mill construction, one- 
story, 230x70 feet. 

A church building is to be constructed in the village 
of the Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 
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A report comes from Lenoir, N. C., that a large bleach- 
ing and finishing plant is under consideration for Edge- 
mont, N. C. It is said that somé of the cotton mill men 
of the state are interested in the project. It is claimed 
that an unlimited supply of pure water is obtainable at 
Edgemont and that the streams will furnish all the power 
desired. Many mills in this section now send goods to the 
East for finishing. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., will build an addition, 
40x100 feet, two-story. 

The Jenckes Spinning Company will move an appre- 
ciable amount of spinning machinery to its Loray Mills at 
Gastonia, N. C. Contract has been let to the Aberthaw 
Construction Company of Atlanta for a five-story mill to 
cost approximately $200,000, and this building will house 
approximately 40,000 spindles. 

A post-office building is being erected by the Cannon 
Millis at Kannapolis, N. C., at a cost of around $30,000. 

Additional machinery recently installed in the Delgado 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C., includes four intermediate rov- 
ing frames, 10 fine frames and 20 spinning frames, bring- 
ing the total of spindles up to 23,040. This equipment was 
secured from the H. & B. American Machine Co. 

The capacity of the Fort Prince Spinning Mill, Well- 
ford, S. C., will be doubled, making the total number of 
spindles 12,000, and the plant will be changed into a cloth 
mill by the addition of looms and other equipment, it is 
announced, and the building will be considerably enlarged 
to provide for the expansion. Alfred Moore, of Tueupau, 
8. C., is the president. The mill will be known as Jack- 
son Mill No. 2. 

Wellman Cotton Mills Co., Athens, Ala., recently or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital, are reported planning to en- 
large the Fulton Cotton Mills, which they purchased, by 
the addition of 4,000 spindles and other equipment. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Spinning Company have let 
eontract for the construction of a two-story brick building 
to cost $31,000. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


The progress made in resuming work in the mills where 
strikes have been in effect since late in January has been 
steadier during the past month. In Rhode Island attempts 
have been partially successful in operating a portion of 
the Knight and Goddard properties and parts of other 
plants affected. In Massachusetts a strike was declared 
in the Merrimack mills of Lowell where a 20 per cent re- 
duction went into effect after the Fourth of July holiday. 

In Lawrence, it was stated that 50 per cent of the 
Pacific Print works operatives were either back or willing 
to go back as soon as places could be provided for them. 
Fully half the printing and bleaching plant was stated 
to be running. The Arlington plant was not opened for- 
mally but in some parts of the plant work was being done 
and the substantial stocks of worsted goods on hand when 
operations ceased early in the Spring have been disposed of. 
At Fitchburg the strike in the Parkhill mills has been brok- 
en. In some other Massachusetts centers where work 
was stopped after operatives refused to accept reductions, 
it is now certain that a slow resumption of work will begin 
as soon as the mills are re-opened. 

In New Hampshire, after persistent efforts to bring 
‘about further conferences, the management let it be known 
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that there could be no further compromise and the slow 
work of inducing operatives to return was continued. One 


‘ large mill of the big plant now has more than half its 


working forces back and a beginning has been made toward 
resuming work in the worsted plant of the corporation. 
At Nashua the strike is being broken slowly and this is 
true of the Great Falls and Dover plants. 

It will take many weeks yet before the effects of the 
strike have passed away and most manufacturers say they 
will not be able to run with a great degree of capacity be- 
fore Labor Day. 

No intimation has come out of Fall River or New Bed- 
ford of a purpose to reduce wages in those centers to the 
levels fought for elsewhere. There have been several meet- 
ings of manufacturers and the general opinion has been 
that until the outside strikes are finally ended it will be wise 
to continue under the present scale. Business has been 
better of late in New Bedford and Fall River and work 
has been more plentiful. 

In Maine and Connecticut the mills are running on a 
54-hour basis when they have work enough to warrant it. 
In both sections wage reductions have gone into effect 
pretty generally and have been accepted. The labor union 
leaders continue to claim that the strikes are effective and 
that the operatives eventually must win. 

The attitude of many manufacturers has undergone a 
distinct change in the past two months as they have come 
to realize that an organized public sentiment against the 
cotton industry cannot be combatted by news propaganda. 
They are bending their energies to make their position 
more clearly understood by the people they employ. They 
have been showing less patience with the politicians, clergy- 
men, and reformers who have held the center of the stage 
and giving more attention to the requests of business men 
in the various mill centers who cannot go on supporting a 
strike that was hopeless from its inception. These requests 
are not being made publicly nor in any organized form, 
but they are none the less effective. 

The extent of the complication arising from tariff dif- 
ferences among New England manufacturers and its ef- 
feet upon carrying out the business-like work of readjust- 
ing industry to meet market conditions has never been 
fully appreciated. As a consequence of the troubles of 
this year it will be a long time before New England manu- 
facturers in textiles will again be a unit for high pro- 
tection—the higher the better. Anger against the attitude 
of the woolen industry on the wage matter is especially 
deep. 

Investigations made in the past month to determine 
what degree of likelihood there is of any part of the New 
England industry going South as a distinct removal of 
machinery show that there is little warrant to anticipate 
a happening of that sort. It is probably true that capital 
that might be available for further mill extensions in New 
England will seek southern investment. This will not in- 
volve a transfer of machinery in any case now known. If 
the capital investment is made it will be in new machinery 
and the most modern equipment, or the purchase of some 
property that may come on the market as the months go on. 

The exhaustion of stocks of many standard staple cot- 
ton goods because of the strike has been of a most unusual 
character. Yet this exhaustion has not led buyers to offer 
the market price or above the market price for deliveries 
of such goods. The most liberal estimates show that not 
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less than 300,000,000 yards of bleached muslins, ginghams, 
domets, and many other staple lines of goods have not been 
made since the first of the year. Despite this fact, in- 
stance after instance is cited in the market reports showing 
that goods of similar construction bring no higher prices 
than they did when the strikes began. In fact it is pos- 
sible to get some lines of ginghams and domets at lower 
prices than those quoted six months ago. 

Staple wide print cloths are now made at Fall River 
in such limited quantities that they no longer cut much 
market figure. The product consists very largely of odd 
widths and constructions of convertibles for a wide variety 
of uses. For this reason the reports from Fall River do 
not have the market meaning some traders give to them 
as indicating the actual movement of cloths that go into 
pereales, 4-4 muslins, and many other staple lines. At 
Fall River the production has been increasing and there 
has been a substantial clean up of stocks of goods made 
from low priced cotton. 

The finishing plants have been running light for three 
or four weeks. The job printers have not been able to do 
better than 60 per cent of capacity. The white goods 
bleacheries have been running about 55 per cent and the 
piece dyed works from 60 to 75 per cent. 

The improved demand for fine goods began in the 
early part of June and has continued in small lots since. 
Sales of more than 100,000 pieces of 34-inch pongees have 
been made at prices running from 15% cents to 16% 
cents. Sales of 100,000 pieces of slack and hard twist voiles 
were made in the first week of July for delivery through 
August and September. Lawns, silk and cotton goods, 
some poplins, and some shirtings were contracted for. The 
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business on 60s-warp goods was larger than mills would 
accept for contract delivery at the price quoted. Owing 
to the steady inflow of small orders in the past month or 
six weeks fancy looms for fine goods are now comfortably 
sold ahead into the early Fall. 

There is still a great deal of style uncertainty concern- 
ing the Spring goods, especially among the converters. 
The season end has seen a steady demand for ratines of all 
kinds both piece dyed and in fancy weaves. The tissues 
have gone 6ut strong and mills that have shown advance 
lines_of novelties for Spring have sold as many as they 
eare to at this time. The mills that make the finer grades 
of swisses have many unfilled orders on their books and 
will carry considerable business into the new season. On 
the whole the revival of fine goods demand has been more 
promising than any other feature of the past month. 

It is diffieult for agents to see where the trade is going 
to get its fancy domets for Fall. The closing of the Nas- 
hua and Amoskeag plants took millions of yards of these 
goods out of the possible supply and stocks in second- 
hands are not large. The gingham outlook is better than it 
was a month ago largely in consequence of steadier sales 
among jobbers and retailers and not because of a demand 
upon the mills. 

New England manufacturers are quite as much un- 
settled about cotton prospects as they were a month ago. 
They are beyond the stage where they fear any famine but 
they regard the speculative position as so strong that they 
will have to contend with high prices throughout the Sum- 
mer and possibly into October, even if crop reports con- 
tinue good. The carryover is so small and the demand for 
good grades of spinning cotton so steady that they are 
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prepared to be confronted with the alternative of paying 
very high prices for a time or closing their mills as the 
squeeze manifests itself. 

Some of the mills have been very well supplied with 
cotton because they were not called on to use it as freely 
as southern mills whose looms were kept busy steadily. 
They are not well supplied with the long staples and are 
not disposed to pay asking prices for it until they actually 
have to buy. It has not been at all easy to pick up desirable 
lots and spot prices have been high. 

Mills making sheets and pillow eases have had a steady 
business and are still comfortably taken care of with orders 
through July and August. Manufacturers of these goods 
have contended that prices should be higher and based upon 
the conditions of a year ago with cotton 10 cents a pound 
cheaper and quoted prices for wide goods the same as to- 
day, their position may seem strong. Buyers do not look 
at it that way and have found it easy to get goods as they 
needed them. 

Reports from machine shops show that there is ample 
business in sight for them principally with southern en- 
terprises. From all that is learned at the shops it is 
coming to be a question of delivery more than of price 
with many new concerns that are being organized in the 
spinning and weaving lines. 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, July 15, 1922. 


The cotton market bulged to the highest levels of the 
season as result of returns to the government, as of June 
25th, indicating a crop of only 11,065,000 bales. Since the 
Bureau report was issued, July 3rd, an easier trend of 
values reflected more favorable weather conditions in the 
cotton region but the crop does not seem to be making the 
improvement anticipated owing to damage by weevil. 

According to the Giles Bureau, their returns, average 
date July 9th, average the condition of the plant at only 
71.6 vs. 70.9 two weeks previous, pointing to a yield of 
11,190,000 bales. An improvement of only seven-tenths 
of one point is a poor showing considering the exceptional- 
ly favorable climatic conditions prevailing during the 
period. 

The crop is now entering the stage when natural de- 
terioration takes place, and as weevils are more numerous 
and earlier than ever known before, the crop outlook 
is not at all encouraging. The weevils generally do the 
greatest damage during August when squares and blooms 
become general, on which the weevils feed. 

On July 3rd the government estimated the increase 
in acreage at 10 per cent, or 34,852,000 acres vs. 31,678,- 
000 last year. 

Advices from Washington are to the effect that publi- 
cation in the August cotton report of the Department of 
Agriculture of information on the abandonment of ‘cotton 
acreage up to July Ist is required under a resolution by 
Senator Heflin, Democrat, Alabama, adopted by the Sen- 
ate. The resolution recited that the boll weevil and other 
causes had resulted in abandonment of much cotton acre- 
age, and the acreage statement is called for next month, 
August 1st, instead of next December as usual in the past. 

Spinners have drawn so heavily on American supplies 
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of raw cotton that last year’s crop of about 8,400,000 bales, 
including linters, has long since passed through the spin- 
dies, and in addition heavy inroads have been made on old 
reserves in America, to the extent that mills of the world 
have taken thus far this season about 12,350,000 bales, 
with prospects for accepting about 12,750,000 bales for the 
whole season vs. 10,500,000 for the whole of last season. 

Census returns show that mills of the United States con- 
sumed 508,000 bales of lint cotton during June vs. 462,000 
for corresponding month last year, making it possible 
for American mills to consume of American cotton this 
season about 6,100,000 bales against 5,183,000 last season, 
linters included. 


Prospects are that the world’s carry-over at the close 
of this season, of American cotton, will be about 5,000,000 
bales compared with 9,194,000 last season. However, year- 
end corrections may change these deductions, perhaps to a 
considerable extent, with chances of the carry-over being 
smaller than now indicated. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the trade will have to depend almost entirely on the new 
crop for next season’s requirements, and unless the grow- 
ing crop improves materially and gives assurance of a 
much larger yield than now indicated, there is little pros- 
pect. of values declining very much, whereas if the crop 
does not improve, there is the possibility of prices working 
much higher eventually, as the trade in all probability will 
need at least 13,000,000 bales for next season. 

As is reflected in the larger consumption in America last 
month, the textile strike is all but broken in New England, 
as advices from Providence state that 60 to 70 per cent of 
the operatives have returned to work in Rhode Island where 
some mills are running to full capacity. ™ 

Aside from the rail and coal strikes, which may be 
settled shortly, the textile industry seems to be in good 
shape the world over. 


“Getting the World to Work” is the title of the latest 
book of Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., which has just been 
published. This book consists of a compilation of a num- 
ber of articles prepared for the press by Sir Charles dur- 
ing recent months which deal with national and inter- 
national questions arising during the reconstruction period 
following the war. Some of the chapters give the view- 
points of the writer on questions affecting the better con- 
duct of the cotton industry and the best means of pro- 
moting the revival of trade on a world-wide scale—and in 
addition important questions such as disarmament, the 
necessity for internationalism in industry, and other sub- 
jects related to the progress and welfare of the industrial 
world have been ably covered in the chapters of this book, 
and Sir Charles has written in his usual interesting style, 
while his remarks are made instructive-as well by his ex- 
tended and close association with industry, his observant 
and analytical mind and his keen foresight regarding the 
future prospects for the industrial world. The book is 
published by Sherrat & Hughes, 34 Cross St., Manchester, 
England. 


The offices of the J. D. Collins Sales & Engineering Com- 
pany have been moved to 5514 Luckie Street, Atlante. 
They formerly were located at 927 Grant Building. This 
organization represents as southern agents a number of 
lines of mill supplies and equipment. 
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The Bondaron Lug Strap 


NUMBER of mills have 
A reported that when 
“Bondaron” Lug Straps are 
used, the breakage of picker 
sticks is very much less than 
with other straps on the mar- 
ket. 


This is on account of the ex- 
treme mellowness and cush- 
ioning effect of this well 
known tannage of leather. 
The cost of picker sticks, the 
time taken to replace them, 
to say nothing of the loss in 
production, are items to be 
carefully considered, even 
aside from the long wear and 
economy derived from the use 
of “Bondaron” straps. 


The reason for “Bondaron’s” 
long wear is very simple. 
Only the highest quality leath- 
er is used and the exclusive 
tanning process gives it added 
strength. 
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See the Oil Fly! 


Flying oil must be replaced or you'll soon 
have to replace the bearing. 


And the chances are that quite a few drops 
of the flying oil will land on cotton—causing 
oil stains, damage and depreciation. 


Avoip BoTH TROUBLE AND EXPENSE 





NON-FLUID OIL can’t fly from bearings 
—it’s made so that every drop stays in the 
bearings—yielding constant and positive lubri- 
cation to the machinery and lasting several times 
as long as wasteful oil. 


The result—better and less costly lubrica- 
tion and no more oil stains. 


Better try it for yourself—We’ll / 
send testing samples free. rs 
/ 
Use the coupon—it’s the easy way. / 
/ 
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Lubricant Company / «NJ. 
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W. H. TispaLe has been appointed superintendent of 
Couch Mills, Ine., East Point, Ga. 

Ropert Toney has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Scottdale Mills, Seottdale, Ga. 

E. T. Sworps has resigned as overseer of twisting at 
the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 

J. T. Hunt is again overseer of carding at the Unity 
Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. He has recently been in 
Macon with the Bibb Manufacturing Co. 

J. P. Evuer has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Alta Vista (Va.) Cotton Mills. 

J. S. Srroup has become overseer of carding at the 
Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co. He was formerly at the 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., in a similar position, and 
at Darlington sueceeds M. A. Crolley. 

J. A. Rupisiuu, overseer of spinning and carding at the 
Selma (Ala.) Manufacturing Co., has resigned. 

W. D. ELwis was recently promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent at the Valley Waste Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

H. L. More@an has succeeded J. A. Rudisill as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Selma (Ala.) Manufac- 
turing Co. 

C. H. Gooproz, formerly superintendent of the Magno- 
lia Textile Corporation, Moorhead, Miss., has recently 
become superintendent at the Standard Mills, Monroe, N. 
C. H. L. Dearman will have charge of the carding at the 
Standard Mills, with J. W. Stafford as spinner and L. W. 
Kirkman as weaver. 

REGINALD PoPE is now representing the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, manufacturers of 
starches and corn syrup. He is associated with his father, 
J. W. Pope, southern representative, and, with the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., as headquarters, is traveling Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and Tennessee. 

H. L. Jay has been made superintendent of the mill of 
the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, at Elberton, Ga., succeeding 
E. W. Edwards, resigned. 

M. T. Poovey has resigned as superintendent of the 
Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

O. L. Yarsoro was recently promoted to overseer of 
spinning at the Lockmore Mills, York, 8. C. 

J. H. JacuMEen has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Broad River Mill, Blacksburg, 8. C. 

C. F. Rusu has been made spinning overseer at the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. He was formerly at the Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Mills in a similar position. 

CHARLES CrompTON, eldest son of the late George 
Crompton, founder of the fancy loom business in this 
country and grandson of William Crompton, one of the 
pioneer loom inventors of England and America, died 
July 5, at his home in Worcester, Mass. His grandfather 
invented the fancy power loom in 1837, and all looms today, 
both in America and Europe, which weave fancy fabrics, 
with exception of those woven by jacquards, use this in- 
vention of William Crompton. His father, the late George 
Crompton, built the first broad fancy looms, which quad- 
rupled the production hitherto possible. Mr. Crompton 


was himself responsible for the development of colored 


automatic weaving wherein a multiple of shuttles are 
used. Up to the time of this pioneer invention, automatic 
weaving was confined to single shuttle work. By the adop- 
tion of his invention as many as six colors may be used 
to automatically weave checked ginghams, worsteds, woolens 
and silk fabrics. Mr. Crompton was president of the 
Crompton Loom Works at the time of the consolidation of 
the Crompton & Knowles Looms Works, the largest build- 
ers of fancy looms in the world. He then held the position 
of vice-president of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
for a number of years. 

JAMES HENDERSON has accepted the position of weaving 
overseer at the Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. T. Kyigut has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Prendergast Cotton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn., and 
returned to his former position as overseer of carding at 
the Park Yarn Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

F. H. Trurrr has been elected a director of the Hillside 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to succeed J. W. Lane, 
of New York, resigned. 

JAMES A. PaGE has been elected president of the Ruby 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Netson A. BaTcHELDER was re-elected president of the 
Southern New England Textile Association at its annual 
meeting on July 5th in the New Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I. F. W. Steele was chosen vice-president, and W. S. 
Pepperell, secretary. New members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected as follows: Jesse Knight, Herbert Rice, 
W. C. Murphy, Ezra Dixon, Louis Kurr, John Palmer, 
Benjamin C. Chace, and Fred Howe. There were 180 
members in attendance at the meeting. 


An attractive folder has been issued by the Textile Ac- 
cessory Division of the Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation, 
East Greenwich, R. I., on “Featherboard as an Adver- 
tising Asset,” which shows a number of pleasing labels 
made for use on these reels. Among the advantages ad- 
vanced for putting up goods for the counter on these feath- 
erboards is that provision can be made so that the label, in 
addition to being a silent salesman, can carry the re-order 
number, price and yardage records on it. This is pointed 
out as a distinct advantage over the old plan whereby a 
larger tag was suspended from the wrapping board by a 
string, frequently becoming detached and lost. These 
featherboards are made of selected kiln-dried lumber and 
Kraft paper, and constitute a framework covered tightly, 
forming a hollow drumlike structure that resembles, in 
its fastenings, the wing of an aeroplane. They are made 
in all lengths and widths, and in half-inch and one inch 
thicknesses. 


The Atlanta office of the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company has been moved to 551 Luckie Street, Atlanta, 
when, the company announces, it became necessary to move 
into larger quarters to take care of increased business and 
to look after the wants of Monroe users. E. B. Ray is 
the sales agent for the company in the Atlanta office. 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are especially constructed for 


Rapid Operation and Quick Handling 


We show a 48° engine driven Tobhurst remarkable service given by this and other 
““Center-Slung”” Open-Top Patented Extractor Tolhurst Extractors in this and other plants 
arranged for unrestricted access, rapid delivery will be sent to those interested. 
and quick discharge. This machine is operat- Tolhurst, ““Center-Slung”” Patented Extrac- 
ing in a plant famous for the manufacture of tors are constructed with baskets 40” and 48” in 
hosiery, and is but one of the Tolhurst Machines diameter and are arranged for motor, counter- 
used in this plant, the first having been installed shaft or engine drive. They have roller bear- 
in 1913. Detailed information relative to the ings, lubricated with grease. 


W e construct Extractors of all types and sizes for all purposes. Jn Tolhurst 
motor-driven machines (both direct-connected and belted) are now incorpo- 
rated special features of definite advantage to the Textile Industry. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Centrifugal Specialists Since 1878 
Builders of all sizes and types of Extractors 


' TROY, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Seuthern Rep. Western Rep. San Francisco Rep. Canadian Rep. 

Fred H. White John 8. e B. M. Pilhashy W. J. Westaway Co. 
Realty Building 8 So. Dearborn Street Merchants Ex. Building Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Oharlotte, N. OC. Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 400 M-Gill Bldg., Montreal 
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Indigo 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


Indigo may be discharged either by the oxidizing or 
reducing processes, but the. oxidizing method is the one 
most generally used; the reducing process produces good 
results but is more difficult to handle owing to the prema- 
ture reoxidation of the reduced indigo, as I shall explain 
more fully under the head of discharging by reduction. 

The oxidizing agents used convert the indigo into 
isatin, which is dissolved out leaving a white pattern 
wherever the cloth was printed. The discharges principal- 
ly used are the chromate, the prussiate, the nitrate and the 
chlorate. Each may be said to possess special advantages 
under certain conditions, but the first—the chromate—is 
found to be the most generally useful, and finds the most 


extensive application, 
By this chromate process the indigo-dyed cloth, printed 
with a pattern paste made from a chromate, is passed 


through a hot bath of sulphurie acid. This liberates the 
chromic acid in the chromate and destroys the indigo where 
it is printed upon it. There is danger, however, that the 
cloth may be tendered, especially if any excess of chro- 
mate be used in the discharge paste. Even under the most 
favorable conditions, there is always some tendering of the 
cloth as it is next to impossible to gauge the exact quantity 
or strength of chromate to discharge varying shades of 
blue, and if the chromate is too weak the blue will not be 
fully discharged and the white will be poor, therefore an 
excess of chromate seems indispensable to insure a clear 
white. This tendering may be hindered to some extent 
by adding reducing agents to the sulphuric acid bath— 
glucose, brown sugar, dextrin and glycerin have been tried 
in this connection, but the writer has little faith in them. 
Oxalie acid is probably the best thing to use to counteract 
the oxidizing action of the chromic acid. It regulates the 
discharging to some extent and at the same time it renders 
the excess of chromic acid in the bath less active by rea- 
son of its reducing properties. It is certain that as the 
chromie acid in the bath gets stronger it might in time be- 
come sufficiently concentrated to discharge the color on the 
unprinted parts of the cloth. I have seen light color in- 
digos where the color was partially destroyed over the 
whole surface of the cloth by an excess of chromie acid in 
the “souring” or “cutting” liquor. 

The main advantage of the chromate discharge is that 
it allows of bright and fast color effects being printed 
on an indigo blue ground of any depth. The pigment 
colors—chrome orange, chrome yellow, Guignet’s green, 
sienna, vermilion, lamp black, yellow ochre and va- 
rious lakes and Prussian blue—are used for this purpose. 
They are fixed with albumen which becomes coagulated 
and insoluble during the run through the acid cutting 
bath. Steaming is not necessary. ° 

For a white pattern only on the indigo ground, the 
bichromates of potash or soda may be used; they are sim- 
ply dissolved in water and added to starch paste or British 
gum thickening. For the pigment colors, however, the 
bichromates must be neutralized with an alkali—caustic 
soda, soda ash or ammonia, otherwise the acidity of the 
bichromates would coagulate the albumen before the color 


was printed. An excess of ammonia does no harm except 


to Prussian blue; and a slight excess of soda is even per- 
missible in the case of chrome yellows, and the various 
oxides of iron. A little free alkali improves the working 
qualities of pastes containing albumen, but care must be 
taken not to add too much or coagulation may be hindered. 

Great care must be taken with the grinding and strain- 
ing of all pigment colors if good results are to be secured. 

Pigment colors and other insoluble substances are usual- 
ly ground up in a mill with their respective thickenings, the 
chromate or soluble additions being made afterwards; or 
they are added to their pastes in the form of finely ground 
mixtures (with water, ete.) of a ereamy consistency. Both 
methods are used, but the former is more reliable and is 
always employed in a works furnished with the necessary 
grinding mills. 

A brush furnishing roller must be used, and turpentine 
or some other suitable agent to prevent the color from 
frothing. The quantity of bichromate to be used in the 
printing paste depends upon the shade of indigo to be dis- 
charged, and upon the depth of fhe engraving. Colored 
discharges require less than white discharges, as the pig- 
ment covers the slight undertint of blue. 

The following examples of chromate discharges are tak- 
en from actual practice: 

WHITE. 
810 parts British gum paste 
160 parts bichromate of soda 
30 parts turpentine. 
The British gum paste is made as follows: . 
350 parts British gum 
650 parts water. 
YELLOW. 
320 parts chrome yellow 
60 parts gum tragacanth thickening (6%) 
20 parts rape seed oil 
20 parts turpentine 
300 parts 40 per cent albumen solution. 
Grind together and add 
120 parts bichromate of soda 
100 parts caustic soda, 70 degrees Tw. 
60 parts water. 
The 6 per cent gum tragacanth thickening is made as fol- 
lows: 600 parts gum tragacanth and 9,400 parts cold 
water. Allow to soak from 24 to 30 hours, then boil until 
smooth. The 40 per cent albumen solution is made as fol- 
lows: 800 parts albumen and 1,000 paris cold water. 
Dissolve cold. Blood albumen is usually used for a 40 
per cent solution and egg albumen where a 50 per cent 
solution is called for. * 
Brown. 
250 parts burnt sienna paste 
100 parts 6 per cent tragacanth thickening 
300 parts 40 per cent albumen. 
Grind and add 
120 parts bichromate of soda 
100 parts eaustic soda, 70 degrees Tw. 
90 parts water 
40 parts rape seed oil. 
(Continued on page 811.) 
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[ had heard many complimentary remarks about this 
mill where my friend is superintendent. In fact, 
considered one of the best manufacturers in these parts. 
Therefore, I naturally looked forward with much pleasure 
to visiting his mill. 





he is 





I breezed in on him one afternoon not long since and 
found him in his usual good humor. We sat in his office 
and chatted for a while about old times, how the mill busi- 
ness had progressed, how machinery had improved, how 
old we were, ete. He told me that his mill was running like 
a house afire; his production was certainly fine judging 
from the reports he let me look over, and his cost was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. 





Finally, he suggested we take a look through the mill, 
and on our way from the office, he said, “Well, Old Timer, 
you know I consider you a personal friend, and I want vou 
to ‘eut loose’ when we get in the mill and give me all the 
criticism you can.” I promised faithfully to speak right 
out and tell him anything that I thought would be of service 
to him in any way. After seeing his good reports and hav- 
ing heard so much of his success I suppose I was a little 
too anxious to find something to criticize. At any rate, I 
will relate a part of our conversation so you can judge for 
your self. 

The cloth room was the first place we came to, and we 
started our inspection in that department. We stopped at 
the stitchers and after a minute or so my friend started on, 
but I said, “Hold on, Mr. Superintendent, here is one little 
thing I want to call your attention to. Don’t you see those 
stitcher boys are letting the cloth extend too far over the 
hooks which hold the two pieces of cloth together to be 
stitched?” I took hold of a piece of cloth as the roll in 
the stitcher ran out and placed it on the hooks within 
about 1% inch of the end of the cloth. The boys had been 
hooking the cloth about 144 inches from the end. One 
inch of cloth saved on each end of each cut, we soon figured 
out, would soon run up into a saving of many yards. 

“But,” says my friend, “we do not tear that off. We 
let it go right on through.” About that time I touched 
him on the arm to show him a folder man tearing the 
cloth in two on each side of the stitched plage. He ex- 
plained that the folder man had only been there a day 
or two and he would have the overseer instruct him right 
away. 

I also’ explained that even if he did let this stitched 
place stay on the end of his cloth and received no com- 
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p@sint from his customers, there was much less likelihood 
of a complaint when the stitched place was only 4% ineh 
from the end, than when it was 11% inches from the end 
because it had to be torn off by somebody before the cloth 
went on the counter. : 
We started to walk on by 


“Hold on, don’t go so fast. 


but I 


Suppose we look into one of 


the brushers said, 


He stopped the machine and began to 
About 
that time the overseer walked up and having known him 


these brushers.” 
blow the dust off the top so we could see the doors. 


also for a number of years, I said, “John, if you will tack 
a piece of stiff cloth (preferably duck) to the cover or 
housing there just above your shearer blades where the 
cloth passes over the first iron rod it will close up that 
space and your brusher will not throw out nearly so much 
dust. Let the piece of stiff cloth rest gently against the 
moving cloth and that will cut off the draft.” 

By that time my friend, the superintendent, had the 
brusher stopped and was taking the housing or covering off 
so we could see the different rollers. His emery rollers 
had no emery on them at all, but the overseer explained 
that those rolls were wrapped with heavy cord and the 
emery the He had tried to put 
emery on them that way but it would not stay on. 

I told him I had seen rolls covered spirally with emery 
fillet like a drum grinder on cards, but to be sure to order 
very coarse emery to cover the brusher rolls with as the 


eemented onto cords. 


regular emery fillet for grinding cards was not coarse 
enough. Even if they were covered with regular card 
emery they would do better work than not having any 
on them at all. 

His shearer blades were sharp on one side so he said 
he would turn them around right away, and didn’t know 
why he hadn’t done that sooner, but just hadn’t noticed 
them lately. My superintendent friend looked at him and 
frowned, but I did not see it and passed on to the carding 
rolls. These are the rolls covered with fillet somewhat re- 
sembling burnishing fillet for a card. Like the shearer 
blades, they were dull—in fact they were as slick and 
smooth as glass. “Have you ever re-covered these rolls?” 
I asked. No, they had not, in fact, the overseer said, he 
didn’t think they needed it then. 

“Well, suppose you go get me a good, sharp flat file, the 
largest one you can find,” I suggested. Then we took the 
cloth out of the machine, started it up and held the file 
against the wire fillet all the way across the roll. After 
going over the roll with the file several times, I suggested 
that we clean off the other roll, but not sharpen it, and run 
several rolls of cloth through to see if the sharp roll pick- 
ed up any more strings than the dull roller. I do not think 
it necessary to relate to any superintendent or overseer 
the result of our inspection about one hour later. 


Most any card clothing manufacturer will sell you 
fillet for these rollers, I told them, or you can get it from 


(Continued on page 803.) 
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We Offer You A 


Distinctive Service 


Are you considering any changes 
or additions to your mill buildings, 
equipment or warehouse? Are 
you having any marketing prob- 
lems you cannot solve to your en- 
tire satisfaction? 

Before you go further, get in 
touch with us. We offer you a dis- 
tinctive Service—an Engineering 
and Market Service combined. 


Thru our sales departments we cre- 
ate markets for yarn and cloths of va- 
rious construction that hitherto might 
net have been considered by manufact- 
urers. 


Cotton mills who, thru lack of bus- 
iness in regular lines, are interested in 
changing over to a more profitable line 
of manufacture, can secure from us the 
plans, data and figures they want. 


Located in the heart of the rubber 
industry and in close contact with its 
manufacturers, mills desiring to enter 
the fabric field can secure valuable in- 
formation thru us. We have been spe- 
cializing in this field since the inception 
of automobile tires. 


Our special market and sales reports 
should be of interest to all cotton man- 
ufacturers. 


Send us your inquiries and ask us in 
what other ways we can be of service 
to you. 


Ask us about our Standard One-Story 
Cotton Warehouse Building erected on 
the unit system and aproved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories. Also our 
standard buildings for Weave Sheds, 
Ete. 


Sample plans and specifications on 
request if you will state your require- 
ments. 


Textile Service : & 
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To Insure Profits} 


Pian Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


“Tt is one thing to make the Plan 
quite another to work the Plan’ 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be elim- 
inated, Loss must be accurately de- 
tected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting — Ac- 
counting Control—locates Loss, 
shows where, how, when, and in 
what amount it occurs, and points 
out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors that enter into the Budget 
—always planned to insure Profits 
—be determined and controlled. 


Present business conditionsdemand 
adequate and sound Cost Account- 
ing, devoid of frills, and adminis- 
tered by a competent organization 
of experts of wide and varied ex- 
perience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -— SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK Se ge PITTSBURGH RICHMOND 
a, sT. DETROIT BALTIMORE 


ST. touts cl NEW ORLEANS 


NCINNATI 
PROVIDENCE KANSAS CITY INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
WASHINGTON TOLEDO FORT WORTH - 


CHICAG 


Q BUFFALO ATLANTA HOUSTON 
*DENVER 


Equipment Company 


735 Bulkley Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Long and Short Card Drafts. 


Epitor CorrTon: 


In glancing over some of the remarks in the “How 
Other Men Manage” columns of Corron I feel that a few 
additional remarks are not out of place. 

If increasing the draft on a ecard is of advantage, why 
stop at a mere 200? The fact that present gearing will not 
allow us to use such drafts is a poor objection and can be 
easily remedied provided there are any advantages. 

The same theory can be applied to any machine. I 
have spun 20s varn from 1 hank slubber roving single, 
with a draft of 20 and in this particular case it was woven 
into cloth and sold, passing all tests and specifications. 
But that ease is peculiar unto itself. I would not advise its 
use in all cases nor would I say that it was a high grade 
yarn, 

I cannot understand how any one ean say that such 

and such drafts and speeds are the best for all classes of 
work. Neither can I understand how anyone ean say that 
three processes of picking are better than two, or that 
three processes of drawing are better than two, or vice 
versa, 
Mill work is 
a series of many distinet, separate operations and changes 
in one must be considered in relation to the effect on the 
others and finally its effect on the character and quality 
of the goods produced. 

But if a steel knife is all right and will do all that 
a knife should do and prove satisfactory why make one 
of solid gold? Even so-ealled solid silver knives 
steel blades, because a solid silver blade would be of no 
use and would not cut. 


Everything in a cotton mill is relative. 


have 


Yet such a knife would be more 
valuable as far as money goes and would doubtless prove 
more satisfying to so-called fastidious tastes. 

In the manufacture of cotton sheetings the yarns used 
are known as carded yarns.. They satisfy the conditions 
imposed upon such a fabric and, if made right, the fabric 
eannot be improved upon, considering its utility, by the 
use of combed yarns. 

I think that in the majority of cases I am perfectly 
safe in saying that the eotton fiber is never any stronger 
than at the moment of its full ripening in the boll. All 
succeeding operations from picking to the finishing of the 
cloth tend to take some of the strength from the fiber. 
The more it is worked and the harsher the treatment it 
receives, the weaker the fiber. 

It has been generally proven also, that the faster the 
stock can be passed through the pickers and cards and 
still give it the working required the less the fiber will be 
injured. 

The longer the draft the longer the fiber is retained be- 
tween the feed and delivery rolls and the more it is worked. 
In the picker the blows per inch are increased and in the 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishng plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 


less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 








eard the stock is held longer at the feed plate for the ac- 
tion of the licker-in. 
erease the work of any part of the card except to hold 


Long drafts on ecards do not in- 


the fibers at the feed rolls a longer time. 

A certain weight sliver must be produced whether short 
or long drafts are used and for a certain time the weight 
of stock passing through the card will be the same for 
either short or long drafts. 

Another thing I cannot understand is why it should 
be necessary, for the running of long drafts on the cards, 
to have a more even lap than with short drafts. I believe 
that a licker-in ean snatch in on short drafts just as much 
as on long drafts if the laps are equally uneven. 

As far as the speed of the feed goes, there has got to 
be just as many fibers carried into the eard to produce 19 
pounds of 50 grain sliver per hour from a 10-ounce lap 
as from an 18-ounce lap. And I nave always been able 
to produce an 18-ounce lap that would be more even than 
a 10-ounce tap would be even. I have found that the 
heavier the lap the easier it is to keep it even. 

An incident in which the writer took part in an ad- 
visory capacity may be of interest. 

A certain mill found that if they could make cotton 
sheeting at a certain price they could get some business. 
At the price that they had to sell at, they found that they 
would have to lower the grade of the raw stock. They ac- 
cordingly went ahead and did this. 

When this stock reached the Jooms they found that, due 
to an excessive breakage of warp, they were unable to 

They were using 28s 
The break on. this yarn 


weave within the estimate made. 
warp made from 1-inch stock. 
was about 8 to 10 pounds under the standard. 
Here is what we did: 
beaters on the pickers from 1,500 r.p.m. on the two bladed 
type to 1,000 r.p.m., and the three-bladed beaters to 675 
r.p.m. They used three processes of picking with a breaker 
having a three-bladed beater in the opener section and 
This 


change inereased the breaking strength on the warp from 


First, we cut the speed of the 


a two-bladed beater in the breaker picker proper. 


50 to 56 which was still about 4 pounds below the standard. 
But the yarn was not as clean as it had formerly been.. 
So to overcome this fault we decided to make a heavier 
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the Pacific Mills show 
four of the 22 Monroe Machines 
by this textile mill. 
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EVERYBODY is an efficient operator 


on the Monroe 





sé HAT is the reason”—and this question is 
\ \/ often asked by the executives—‘that our 
Monroes are looked upon by evervbody 

in our office as the most useful thing we have?” 

The reason is—EVERYBODY is an efficient oper- 
ator on the Monroe from the very start—a few min- 
utes’ instruction is all that is necessary. 

From the very moment anyone learns how to make 
a Multiplication, Division, Subtraction, Addition or 
any other calculation on the Monroe, he becomes an 
efficient operator because the machine itself takes 
care of all the steps in between the problem and the 
PROVEN ANSWER. 








Three sizes — a 
size to fit every 
business 20, 
16, and 12 place 
capacities. 








The figure work of the textile business is diversi- 
fied, involving all kinds of calculations. These re- 
quire a machine that will do everything; speed is 
essential and above all—Accuracy. To get these, the 
machine must be simple to operate—so simple that 
anyone can use it. These features are all combined 
in the New Model K Monroe which is made in a size 
to fit your needs—at a price you can afford, 


The Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
state: “We find the Menrve of great benefit in compli- 
cated calculations, such as are necessary in handling our 
cost system, and we believe that this machine will fill 
a long-felt need in the cotton mill offices where there is 
considerable use for such a machine,” 


_ Certainly a machine that will do this is worth 
investigating. Mail the coupon to determine the full 
value of Monroe service to you. 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices: Woolworth Building, New York. Plant: Orange, N. J. 


Offices rendering Monroe Service at all Principal Points in the U. S. and Canada 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Without obligation (check items desired): 


(0 Arrange for a free trial in our office. 

C) Send us literature about the new K Model Monroe. 
Firm Name 
My Name 
Address 
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lap on the finisher picker and increase the draft on the 
vard, holding the stock longer at the licker-in and getting 
the benefit of the extra cleaning. We produced a cleaner 
yarn and held our breaking strength but we were not 
satisfied. 

About this time they changed the type of the cotton 
being run. Same staple and grade but bought of a dif- 
ferent dealer. When this began to come through into the 
spinning room it was found that the break was running 
around 58 and 59. We had been so successful in increas- 
ing breaking strength, that, with the idea of cutting labor 
costs to rock bottom, it, was decided to try to eliminate the 
intermediate picker. 

To do this it was decided to reduce the fan speeds on 
the breaker and finisher slightly and also reset the grids. 

Then we cut out the intermediate pickers, took three 
men off the picker room pay roll and our break jumped to 
62 pounds, which was so good that the looms began to 
weave more efficiently and about 6 weeks later the boss 
spinner was catching “hail columbia” because looms were 
waiting for filling. 

Now there is a case where reduced beater speeds, elim- 
ination of one process of picking, increased card drafts 
and proper settings made the difference between that mill 
making or losing money. But it is a condition that might 
not exist in another mill and the same change under other 
conditions would not give the same results. 

All things must be considered in relation to the rest 
of the process. 

[ don’t think that because a yarn is cleaner that it is 
necessarily stronger. I don’t believe that holding stock 
at the licker-in to clean it will produce a stronger varn be- 
cause it is cleaner. 

I have spent some time trying to catch one of those 
“small particles of dirt” that “Tom” mentions as causing 
the spinning rolls to jump, right in the act. But so far, 
my efforts have not been crowned with success. But I 
will say that’ with the aid of a magnifying glass I have 
seen particles of dirt pull out of the flutes in the bottom 
roll. I believe that rather than make the rolls jump such 
particles of dirt are forced into the flutes or if they do 
ride on the top of a flute that the leather roll gives before 
it will jump. Of course, if we get slugs or pills or other 
foreign matter that will not pull out of the flutes, then we 
may get a jumping top roll. But any small particle of 
seed and leaf, such as would be found in spun yarn to the 
extent of making that yarn specky, I have yet to see them 
make a tep roll jump. 

Before winding up these few remarks I wish “Wash” 
would state that law of compensation that he tells us about, 
so that we could all look. out and not get caught. 

And that reminds me that “Wash” has told about twist 
escaping from the roving at the presser paddle. I wish he 
would explain this twist and tell how it escapes and where 


it goes to. Soa. (Rh...) 





Users of bulk materials such as coal, sand, gravel, cement 
and crushed stone often find it necessary in emergencies 
to store and reclaim large quantities, at a low expense. In 
this connection, a recent booklet issued by the Link-Belt 
Company, describing their power hoe or improved drag 
seraper is of interest. The booklet shows views of installa- 
tions of this equipment, demonstrating the many uses to 
which it may be adapted. ; 
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Preventing Labor Turnover. 


Epitror Corton: 

There is much talk among mill men at the present time 
about labor turnover, the causes and remedy. The ques- 
tions frequently are asked, “What percentage of new 
help stay with you?,” and “Why do they leave; is it 
bad hiring on the part of the overseer?” Right here I 

want to express my opinion concerning employment man- 
agers. I have been an overseer for several years, and I 
don’t want anyone.hiring my help for me—regardless of 
who he is or where he comes from, and I believe that most 
overseers, especially the old-timers, will.agree that & man 
wants to talk to his help before hiring them. 

The overseer, in hiring: new workers, should explain 
fully the requirements of his mill as regards bad work, 
cleaning and the like, for it has been the eustom during 
the past few years with some men to let most anything 
go by especially as to cleaning. And then when the new 
hand comes in to the room, the section man.can play a 
very important part in getting results from him. If the 
section man puts him on a job and says in a hard-boiled 
manner, “You run this job and remember we don’t stand 
for any bad work; if you make any you will get fired”— 
if he does that the hand is dissatisfied before he starts in 
to work. But, on the other hand, if the fixer says, “Now 
you must be very careful about bad work, afd don’t let 
anything get by except perfect roving or cloth, as every 
time you make a piece of imperfect work you cause waste 
and loss of production,” the worker will be satisfied and 
respond. The fixer should also tell him that if he does 
not fully understand that particular class of work’ that 
all he has to do is to let him know and he will help him 
get straightened out and going. 

Now I don’t mean by this that a section man should 
undertake to run his helps’ work for them, for he has 
plenty to do himself, but he can offer suggestions that 
will help more than manual labor. He is supposed to be 
a better speeder tender or weaver than the other fellow, 
else he would not have the position he has, therefore he 
ean help with instruction. Another thing: an overseer 
should not put on a new hand and then forget he ‘is 
there. He should get acquainted with him and make him 
feel that he is weleome to the city, that he is one of the 
buneh. And he shouldn’t wait too long to do it, either; get 
him satisfied the first day and he will be back next morn- 
ing bright and early and ready to work. 

And the overseer himself has a big part to play right 
along this line. It has never cost anyone more than a 
million dollars to nod his head, smile and say good morn- 
ing to a new worker. And I do know by experience that 
the fellow who can smile and speak to his help, even on 
blue Monday, generally has enough help to start all his 
machines on that same blue Monday. The fellow who 
van’t remember back before he became overseer and put 
himself in the other fellow’s place has a very short mem- 
ory; when he goes around with a frown on and a look that 
would make sour apples seem sweet in comparison, if there 
is anyone short of help he is invariably the goat. 

Now don’t get the idea that I am an advocate of lax- 
ity, for I am not—far from it. But I am in favor of a 
strict discipline carried out in a gentlemanly way; in 
other words, treating the other fellow like you would like 
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: Over Steeplechase 
or along Straightaway 


Hurdling steep embankments, rounding sharp cor- 
ners or gentle curves, straightaway down long level 
stretches—Anchor Post Fences master all conditions 
with equal ease. 

Our special ‘“‘grade’’ weave conforms to uneven ter- 
rain, without stretching or warping the mesh or strain- 
ing the posts. This is but one way in which Anchor 
Post Chain Link 


ALL-GALVANIZED FENCES 


are made to best satisfy individual requirements. 
Whether or not your fencing requirements demand 
‘stunts’ when making the installation, our experience 
and ingenuity in coping with an.endless variety of un- 
usual conditions guarantee the lasting serviceability 
of Anchor Post Fences. | 
Telephone or write our nearest branch office for cat- 
alogs and information. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL 52 CHURCH ST., N.Y. C. 


FACTORIES: GARWOOD, N. J., and CLEVELAND, O. 
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PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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for him to treat you if your positions were reversed, go- 
ing to him in the same manner that you would want your 
overseer or superintendent to come to you. Then quality 
and quantity will pick up on all the machines operated by 
red-blooded American men and women. When a fellow 
is found who ean’t be approached in that way he should 
be tried a few times, but the overseer shouldn’t wait until 
he has done too much damage before settling up with him 
and letting him go to make room for someone who will 
appreciate good treatment. 

I was visiting a friend of mine once and while we 
were sitting in his office a man came in to apply for work 
for himself and his daughters who were spinners. My 
friend asked him where he was from and he named a 
nearby mill. My friend replied that they paid more for 
spinning there than he did and also had better living con- 
ditions and asked why he wanted to change. The appli- 
cant replied that he knew they could make more where 
they were but, to use his own words, “You have a gentle- 
man for a boss spinner and [I had rather my girls would 


, 


work for him for less money.” To my personal knowledge, 


the spinner at this mill was much stricter than the one he 
was leaving, for he was death on cleaning up and good 
work, but he made the work run good and “bossed” his 
help in a nice, firm way. He has been overseer quite a 
while but he has never forgotten that once he swept and 
doffed. Therefore, he can put himself on the other side 


of the fence. Mike (Ga.) 





There are men who labor under the delusion that if they 
should hide their light under a bushel, the whole world 
would be dark. 
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A Grinding Rig for Neb Bars. 


Epitor Corton : 

Up to the last few years machinery builders did not 
dress the ends of the neb bars on the spinning frames, so 
that if tlie bars are examined closely the ends will be found 
very rough and uneven. The bars in many instances will 
have small burrs projecting out on the ends as shown at 
A in Fig. 1. This does not allow the adjustment of the 
tips all to the same place and as a consequence the top 
leather rolls will not be in line with the steel roll: 

Where this condition exists it is impossible to get the 
best results from spinning. In my report as Chairman 
of the Spinners’ Committee at the Wrightsville Beach 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association in June, I re- 
ferred to a machine, that can be constructed at a very 
small cost, which enables a mill man to grind off the ends 
of these bars quickly and economically and many men by 
so doing have materially improved the running of their 
spinning. Having been requested for an illustrated de- 
scription of this device I am passing it along herewith to 
your readers. 

Often the neb bar tips are also left rough and very 
often a small burr can be found in the corner as shown 
at B, Fig. 1. This can be overcome by filing out these 
corners with a flat file. On some makes of spinning ma- 
chinery, especially on the older models, the bar and stands 
are so constructed that the end of the top roll is down 
below the face of the bar as shown by the dotted circle 
at A, Fig. 3. This makes roll picking a very hard job, and 
where this is found it has been my experience that there 
usually are dirty rolls, and every spinner knows that 
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**‘We are very well pleased with the in- 
stallation you have made for us, and it has 
been admired by a great many people to 
whom we have shown it.”’ 


Riglander & Co, (Owners) 


—Hammel, 


Have Metal Partitions Made Good? 


RECENT example of Sanymetal Office Partitions is 

shown in these views taken in the Interzone Building, 
New York City. Here is an all-metal partition job that for 
appearance is fully the equal of wood, and for durability 
and sanitation far outclasses wood. Owners of. high-grade 
office and plant office buildings are accepting the metal par- 
tition idea as never before, and the fine qualities of 
Sanymetal have played no small part in the change. 


It will pay you to investigate Sany- 
metal. It’s built by people who know 
how to build fine metal partitions and 
insist on building them right. Selected, 
heavy-gauge metal only is used. Trim 
and finish are scrupulously carried out 
to the last small detail, both inside 
and outside. Not a bolt or screw shows 
anywhere—all are concealed by mold- 
ings fastened by our special method, 


“Glass is tightly set in strip rubber and 


stopped in with continuous drawn steel 


molds. Sanymetal is famous for extra 
rigid installation, shake-and-rattle- 
proof. And the surprising thing is that 


Sanymetal costs no more than “just 
ordinary” partitions. Take the meas- 
ure of any similar partition made—get 
the figures—the chances are, point for 
point and dollar for dollar, you'll pick 
Sanymetal, hands down. 


Catalog No. 4 shows Sanymetal Office and Factory Partitions— 
Catalog No. 2 Sanymetal Toilet Compartments, 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
986 East Sixty-fourth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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clean rolls are absolutely essential to good running work. 
This difficulty can be overcome by taking the bars out 
and filing the neb bar shoulder as shown at A, Fig. 2, 


down the line-as shown by arrow at B, so that this shoulder 


will project over the shoulder of the back stand. Then by 
filing down on the corners of the front shoulder of the 
stand where the outside tip arm (C, Fig. 1) rests, the 
bar can be let down and the end of the roll made to pro- 
ject over the face of the bar as much as desired, as shown 
at A, Fig. 4. This will make the picking of rolls a very 
easy matter. In some cases where this is done the middle 
tip arms, D, Fig. 1, are so thick that when the bar is let 
down they will strike the steel roll. This can be remedied 
by dressing the arms down with a file. 

It will readily be seen by observing Figs. 5, 6 and 7 
that the construction of the machine for milling off the 
ends of the bars is very simple, and I will give more de- 
seriptive measurements than actual measurements in my 
explanation: 

First, build a table, A, Fiz. 5, about five times the 
length of the bars.to be worked, and about 18 inches wide, 
with an offset at the back sufficiently large to take care 
of the emery wheel rigging, ete. Fit an 8x112-inch emery 
wheel and driving pulley on a short piece of shafting of 
any convenient size. Then fasten this to the table with 
two plain flat rigid bearings, A and A,, so that the emery 
wheel H will extend over on the main part of the table 
about half its diameter as shown. 

Next make an adjustable slide by taking two pieces of 
114-inch steel rod, B, Fig. 5, about 3% times the length 
of the bars. Mill off %4 of the diameter of the rods mak- 
ing the bottom side flat. Bolt these rods at each end to 
blocks six inches long by two inches wide and half an 
inch thick, as shown at C and C,. One rod should have 
two bolts in each end in order to hold the slide square. The 
distance from outside to outside of the rods to be 6 inches 
and the length, D, to be fully three times the length of 
the neb bar. An end view of the slide is shown at Fig. 6. 

Drill a slot in the block on the right end as shown 
at E, Fig. 5, for adjusting. Next bolt two pieces of sheet 
iron, two inches wide, across the table as at F and F, 
Then bolt the slide to one of these at the left end 
On the right-hand 
end, where the slot is, use a stud with a thumb nut so ad- 


Fig. 5. 


with a single bolt as shown at G, Fig. 5. 


justments ean be made. The slide should be fastened to the 
table at G so that when stud L is a little better than half 
way to the front of the edjusting slot the front rod K is 
about 1% inches from the face of the emery wheel. 

The carriage which runs on the two bars for a track 
and holds the neb bars in place for grinding is made by 
taking two metal blocks seven inches long by 11% inches 
square. Drill these at the bottom to fit the track as shown 
at B, Fig..7, and on the top, cut a slot three inches from 
the face of the carriage for the neb bar pin as at A, Fig. 7, 
so that when the neb bar is placed on the carriage with 
the pins in the slot the ends of the bars will extend over 
the front of the eartiage about 1% inch. 

A top view of the carriage is shown at Fig. 9. The two 
blocks are fastened together by two strips of sheet iron %4 
of an inch wide, as shown at C and C,, Fig. 7, and C, 
Fig. 9, of the right length to make the distance A, Fig. 9, 
the exact length of the bar in order that when the bar is 
placed on the carriage, the bar pins will fit in the slots B, 
and hold the bar steady and in line for grinding. 
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The thickness of these strips does not matter except on 
the front of the carriage. As the bar lies across this strip 
it must be thick enough to hold the bar level. In ease two 
lengths of bars are used, the only change necessary to 
make the carriage fit the bar is to have an extra pair of 
strips the right length to fasten on the carriage blocks. 
Fig. 8 shows an end view of the carriage with neb bar A 
in place for grinding. 

It has been found that by setting the carriage at an 
angle to the emery wheel, as shown, that it will take hold 
better. 

Place the carriage on the track and place the bar on 
the carriage. Then set up the slide to about the right 
place and tighten down on the thumb nut to hold in posi- 
tion. Hold the bar down firmly with the hand and pass 
the carriage by the emery wheel. Adjust the slide until the 
desired amount is being taken off the ends of the bars, 
which can be determined by placing the bar back in the 
spinning frame and putting in a new set of top. rolls. 
After getting one bar right, make a gauge the exact length 
from the bar pin to the end of the bar as shown at B in 
Fig. 4, in order to gauge them occasionally and adjust 
for any wear on the emery wheel. 

If this work is properly done an improvement in the 
running of the spinning will be certain to result. If any 
further information concerning it is desired by CorrTon’s 
readers, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Carl R. Harris (8. C.) 
Neps in Yarn. 
Epitor Corton : 

In replying to the question of “C. S. H, (Texas)” in the 
June number on what is causing the neps in his yarn, I 
should believe, from what he has to say, that his trouble 
is in the picker room. He does not state whether he is 
using an ordinary picking process or one of the various 
patented cleaners in his picker room. The reason I men- 
tion this is that a number of mills running this low grade, 
dirty cotton are using these cleaners, and some of them 
are getting neps therefrom, but we will assume that he is 
using the ordinary processes. 

First, I would look in the picker room for the trouble, 
and would suggest that he set his beaters as follows: break- 
ers, % inch; intermediates, 5/16 inch; and finishers with 
Kirschner beaters, “% inch. And if possibléy he should 
reduce the weight of his lap. If he ean’t do this, he cer- 
tainly should not set his tops to a 5 gauge, as he indicates 
he is doing. My suggestion would be: a 12-ounce lap at the 
most, with the settings given, and the ecards sect as follows: 
Feed plate to licker-in (for this short, dirty cotton), 12 
gauge; mote knives top, 12, bottom, 10; back plate bottom 
edge, 22, top, 17; top flats, 10; licker-in to eylinder, 7; 
doffer, 7; bottom front plate, 17. would also suggest 
that he speed up his top flats by using a double worm to 
drive the flats instead of the single worm the shops send 
out on the card. 

He should also be certain he has the right number of 
ecard clothing wire, for this particular grade of cotton, and 
also that the card grinder has not at some time ground the 
wire too heavy, as this will cause a small burr on the end 
of the wire and the wire will hold small particles of fiber, 


> Mike (Ga.) 


turning them loose and causing neps, 
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Reclaiming imperfect Crank 
Shafts by Oxwelding 





“No Half-way Measures Here 


A crank shaft is a mighty important part of a motor-vehicle. 
It must be perfect in proportion, truly balanced, strong, and as 
wear-proof as it is possible to make it. 


Oxwelding was used in this case because it is the most perfect 
way of building up metals, yet devised. That is why the 
oxwelding blowpipe is in daily use among the makers of motor 


What Oxweld has 

done for others— cars and parts the country over. 

Oxweld can d } : 

for a ae Not only does oxwelding and cutting enter largely into the 


assembly of both chassis and bodies, but the twin processes are 
invaluable in factory maintenance—insuring ‘quick, permanent 
and economical repairs on broken and worn machinery. 


Oxweld Service Engineers, stationed in more than fifty impor- 
tant cities, will gladly demonstrate how oxwelding and cutting 
may be applied to your business. There is no charge for 


such service. 


Write for illustrated book “Oxweld Can Do It!” 





An illustrated book 


“Oxweld Can Do It” OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY : Newark,N.J. + Chicago + San Francisco 
tells what oxwelding 
is doing—write for it Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF EQUIPMENT FOR OXWELDING AND CUTTING METALS 
1309-22 
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Epitror Corron: 


In June Corron, “C. S. H. (Texas)” asks what makes 


neps ? 


Cotton picked green, cotton that has several rains 
on it while in the field, contains these neps or little balls 
of fibers that have become stuck together through being 
wet or not fully ripe, and again these neps or balls are 
formed by the gin saws. The cotton gin, except in mat- 
ters of detail, is about what it was 25 years ago; the 
teeth of the gin saws sometimes become rough or unpolish- 
ed on their points thereby letting or causing some of the 
short fibers to attach themselves long enough to form little 
balls before being drawn away by the contact of the other 
fibers. To my mind, the gin saws make or form more 
neps than any other one thing. 

If “C. 8. H.” has earding or spiked beaters, possibly 
they are making some neps themselves. What I said of the 
rough points of the gin saws would also be true with his 
beaters. “C. S. H.” said he was running dirty, short staple 
eotton. This grade of cotton usually carries a good deal 
of neps, but I think “C. S. H.” could point out to his cot- 
ton buyer the bad effects of these neps and ask him to lay 
off bales that seem to contain a large amount of these. 
He should then examine his blade beaters and have them 
good and sharp and set up close; if the finishers have 
Kirsehner beaters, he should set them up to 3/16 of an 
inch. On the eards “C. 8. H.” might try stripping the 
ecards once more a day—possibly on this grade of cotton 
the cards get full too quickly and are letting some of 
the neps come through. “C. 8. H.” says he sets his flats 
OA. age. I wonder if he is sure about this, or if 
he is taking someone’s word for it. Grinders soon learn 
that » settings of .005 on flats usually result in a lot 

nd faced wire, and a great many won’t use these 

tings unless a close watch is kept on them. If 
“C. 8. H.” is able in some way to do away with the neps 
I would be glad to know about it through Corron. 


B. E. (Texas) 


“DITOR CoTToNn: 


“C, S. H. (Texas),” evidently another one of those 


, 


“heavy lap, long draft boys,” wants to know, in the June 
number of Corron, what makes the neps. 

“C, §. H.” is all wrong. First, he is running a heavy 
lap and heavy eard sliver; second, the ecard is doing too 
much work for dirty, short staple cotton. 

Flats generally travel at the rate of 3% inches per 
minute, or 46144 minutes to make one round. There are 
110 flats and 43 working on some cards. Therefore, each 
flat is in action about twenty minutes each round. There 
is only a small space of 3/1000 of an inch for the foreign 
matter to lodge in, and if the flat wire is fine (as it should 
be) this space will fill quickly and it being unable te collect 
any more foreign matter, the dirt and leaf, ete., follow the 
cylinder to the doffer. 

So, a five gauge setting is wrong. Instead, he should 
reduce the weight of his lap, and also the weight of his 
sliver. Next, set all the flats to a ten gauge, and have a 
sharp point on all wires of each flat by grinding lightly 
and as often as possible. 

By increasing the space as suggested, and by having 
the points very sharp, the foreign matter will not escape 
the action of the sharp points, and besides, the points will 
retain their grip on the matter long enough until added mat- 
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ter will force the preceding portion into the space described. 
By increasing the space he will of course gather more dirt. 

I would recommend that “C. 8. H.” try an 11-ounce lap, 
and a 45-grain sliver, and that he set the feed plate as 
close as possible to the licker-in, Wash (Mass.) 
Epiror Corton : 

I believe “C. S. H.’s” question in the June number— 
what makes the neps?—should bring out some good dis- 
cussion. I have never yet been in a mill where they run 
long staple cotton that they were not bothered more or less 
with neps. “C. 8. H.” says he is making a 13-ounce lap 
from dirty, short staple cotton. I have never had much 
trouble with neps on short cotton, but have had to get down 
and dig on long staple. 

I would suggest to “C. S. H.” that he first of all eut 
down on the fan speed on his pickers and run with just 
enough speed to furnish enough air current to lay a good, 
smooth sheet of cotton evenly from one end of the screen 
to the other, and I would put just a little longer draft on 
the cards, say 20 or 30 inches more. Next I would see that 
all the cards were set up well from licker-in to doffer. 
I don’t know what settings “C. S. H.” is using on the 
sards—he never said—but I will give him some settings I 
would use if I were running his job and on dirty, short 
cotton: Licker-in to cylinder, 7 gauge. Mote knives, just 
as close as possible without rubbing. Feed plate, 10 gauge. 
Cylinder sereen, front, 4g of an inch; back, 34 of an inch. 
Flats, 7 gauge all the way round. Front stripping plate, 
to take out all the strippings possible. Doffer, not too 
close; I believe a 10 gauge is close enough for the kind of 
stock he is using. 

I would not ask “C. S. H.” to go ahead with these set- 
tings on all his ecards, but I would like to have him try 
them out on two or three cards, with a low fan speed on 
the pickers, and report the results back to us through 
CorTon. Bab. (N. C.) 


Some Comments on Roll Settings. 


Epiror Coron : 

Several articles which I have seen in Corron lately 
have influenced me to write the following letter. By way 
of preface let me say that the foundation of roll setting 
is nothing more or less than a few simple mathematical 
problems, plus a clear understanding of what is desired 
to be accomplished. Let us understand first that whatever 
setting we are using, it must of necessity be one which is 
greater from center to center, of even the closest set rolls, 
than the length of the staple being used. Every operation 
which a machine performs is supported to a greater or 
less degree by theory. Therefore, let us get as clear an 
impression as possible as to just how far this applies in 
roll setting. 

In the first place, most all of us have stapled cotton 
more or less, watching as we draw the fibers between finger 
and thymb the gradual straightening out of the same, 
until we have our tuft of fibers ready for measurement. 
Now this process is identical with the one which takes 
place in the drawing rolls of any machine in the mill 
which employs drawing rolls. Therefore the process which 
the drawing rolls are actively engaged in is that of 
straightening out the fibers by means of friction, caused 
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uz Protect the Dye Industry! 


T Zz UT don’t hamstring industries using dye- 

co stuffs. Ad valorem and specific rates will 

PHILADELPHIA afford adequate protection without any 
embargoes or licenses. 


Aside from the line of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble 
Oils and Leather Oils made in the United 
States by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


and other American manufacturers, we 
will obtain on licenses all importable 


goods manufactured by 
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by the end of a fiber being held and drawn forward by a 
revolving roll, while the other end is drawn through a 


mass of fibers which are held by a roll which revolves at a 
less rapid rate of speed, this operation resulting in a 
certain amount of friction being applied to the loose end 
of the fiber, as it is drawn out of the tuft of fibers held 
by the other roll, the result being that due to the friction 
which is applied at this point the fiber is gradually 
straightened out. 

From the foregoing it is hoped a clear understanding 
of the process going on in the drawing rolls has been 
obtained, so that we may pass on now to the reason for 
some of the things which are more or less of a puzzle to 
many. The ideal condition in drafting is to commence in 
a gradually increasing movement, until the highest point 
has been reached, this being necessary so that no undue 


strain shall be placed on the yarn. It is a well known 
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because a good deal of thought is necessary for the student 
to get a clear, thorough understanding of it—the fact that 
many of our advanced mill men have not fully grasped this 
vital question is constantly being demonstrated. 

When I started this letter I didn’t intend to develop 
a eritical mood, and I hope our friend “J. F. L. (Ala.)” 
will not take this as an aspersion or reflection, but one 
statement he made in the May issue of Corron, under the 


heading “Uneven Work Caused by Drawing Frames,” 
stood out rather prominently. He says: “An excessive 


speed of the drawing rolls, with the rolls set too close for 
the staple, will break the fiber, caused from the friction 
drafting this heavy bulk, and if the rolls are set too far 
apart the sliver will be drafted in lumps. The setting 
of the rolls and the speed of the rolls are two very impor 
tant features on the drawing frame, and unless correct can 


be very dangerous to the quality and evenness of good run- 





fact to most of us that the faster the front roll re- 
volves the closer must be the setting if good results are 
to be obtained, this being so it will more clearly assist 
us to see why, as the speed of the rolls toward the back 
Let us first 
try to get a clear understanding of why this is done, and 


in order to do this it will be essential that we keep before 


are decreased, the settings are made wider. 


us the fact that, as before stated, a gradually increasing 
movement is desired from the back roll to the front one. 

Because of the very slow drawing away of the fibers 
between the third and fourth rolls, say for the sake of 
illustration on the drawing frame, it is not necessary that 
fibers overlap each other to such an extent in order to re- 
ceive the desired amount of friction, hence the wider roll 
setting. As the speed is constantly being accelerated from 
this point, the reason for the gradually closing setting 
should be easily understood. 


Tam not going, to.go to work.and saycthete-the whele~ 


subject of drafting and drawing rolls is a simple matter, 


ning, round yarn.” 
In connection with this statement, I would like to offer 


the accompanying sketch or diagram of a set of four draw- 
ing rolls. From this, and the explanation here 
will be evident that a lot of the settings we see 
various times are very misleading if not entirely wrong. 


given, it 


given at 


The roll settings as outlined in Fig. 1 are the ones 
suggested by “J. F. L.,” and in order to back up my state- 
ment that the various opinions as we see them given are 
often misleading, I wish to call attention to this in Fig. 1. 
Looking at this we find that if we set these rolls according 
to the directions of “J. F. L.,” we shall have the first roll 
and the second roll in contact, because the front roll hav- 
ing a diameter of 1% inch or 22/16 inch, would make 
the center of this roll at 11/16 ineh. 
eter of the second roll would be 14% or 18/16 inch, thus 
the center would be at 9/16 inch. Now the total distance 
woukdhg 11/16 + 9/k6-> 20/16 orjexactly 1% intehy which 
is the exact distance hé would set his centers apart. This, 


Continuing the diam- 
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as will be seen from a giance at Fig. 1, is an utter impos- 
sibility, beeause this being an actual size drawing, it will 
be seen that there would be contact between the first and 
second rolls, and we all agree that this could not be so. 

I believe that if “J. F. L.” will look over the settings 
as given in Fig. 2, and, in the face of the plain facts 
as shown in Fig. 1, will compare them with the others, 
bearing in mind that these are for metallie rolls, he will 
agree that there evidently is something wrong with his 
first batch of roll settings. In setting rolls the main point 
[ am sure we must all agree upon is that on no account 
must the length of the staple exceed the distance from 
center to center of any pair of drawing rolls, the rest, 
when fully analyzed, being a matter of speed ratios and 
sliver or yarn weights. Benjamin (Conn.) 


A Question for Discussion. 





Epitor Corton: 

Having read the letters whith appear in your mag- 
azine with great interest, I would like to ask some of your 
subseribers a question. 

We are running 14-inch cotton, double-earded, on old 
style cards, with two processes of drawing, slubbers, first 
and second intermediates and jacks, making a 9 hank rov- 
ing for 48s warp and 58s mule spun filling. “Twist is a 
necessary evil; give me as little of it as you ean,” is a re- 
mark I got from our mule spinner. The 58s mule filling is 
running fine—in fact, the spinners say it never ran better 
—with 1.30 times the square root in the roving. But the 
48s warp with 1.50 times the square root is going pretty 
rocky. The speeders are geared up the same except the 
twist gear on the jacks for the warp. 

If the roving is running good on the mule with 1.30 
times the square root and a draft of 12.90 in the mule, why 
does it go rocky on the frames with 1.50 times the square 
root and a draft of 10.66? There must be some reason for 
it. Someone may say “He doesn’t have the right kind 
of cotton,’ or “The roving is no good,” but here are two 
men spinning 48s and 58s, under the same conditions, one 
going fine and the other not. Here is a point for a dis- 
cussion by some of your readers whose arguments I have 
C. E. G. (Mass. ) 


read regularly. 


A New Waste Press. 


The waste press of the Rex Engineering Corporation 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., embodies many new features that will 
especially appeal to the mill man who is looking for speed 
of operation, heavy pressure and square ended bales of 
waste. Waste house space has been at a premium for the 
last two years due to inability on the part of the mills to 
sell most grades and because the room, in many cases, was 
taken up by badly packed bales. 

With the push button control, an exclusive Rex feature 
with one or more stations, the operator fills the chamber, 
presses the button and then goes to his bins for more waste 
or gets his ties ready for the bale. When proper pressure 
has been exerted the motor is automatically shut-off, being 
controlled by both electrical and mechanical ‘devices. An- 
other feature, said. to be exclusive in the Rex, is that. when 
the plunger is run up it aiso automatically shuts off the 
motor. One. added feature of this new press is that upon 
release of the pressure it is claimed there is no violent 


er 
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rebound of the plunger, racking the machine and putting 
a heavy strain on the mechanism. 

The push button control is especially advantageous to 
mills having a two-story waste house. To those using the 
old presses this will immediately appeal as there is no run- 
ning up and down stairs between fillings of the chamber. 
An additional push button station is placed on the second 
floor where the operator, by simply pushing the button, 
manipulates the whele machine. 

There are no clutches, very few gears and a very simple 
mechanism, nothing to eause trouble; such repairs as may 
be necessary can easily be turned out in the machine shop 
of the mill. 

The pressure used is from two and a half to three times 


A direct connected motor of ample 


that generally used. 





power is used, and the press is self-contained and takes up 
only a small amount of room. It is rapid in operation, 
heavy in construction, and is being put out with a very 
rigid guarantee as to durability and as to what it will do. 
The serews are self-cleaning on both up and down strokes 
and the gears are of cut steel. 

The eut-off devices are of the eleetrical and mechanical 
positive types, and fully protect the machine from any 
careless operator. In fact, unless the proper button is 
pushed no movement of the mechanism takes place. 

The Rex Engineering Corporation is represented in the 
South by J. S. Hulme, Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





It is announced that a bobbin factory is to be erected 
at Greenville, S. C., by Norris Brothers, who already oper- 
ate a shuttle factory in that city. The new building will 
be 40x128 feet, two stories, and will be modern in all re- 
spects, with daylight construction. This is stated to be the 
first bobbin factory for Greenville, and the second in the 
South. It is said the building will be completed by October. 
V. M. Manning, well known in the southern textile field, 
became connected with this organization a number of 
months ago as manager of the mill supply department. 
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TMOSPHERIC conditions piey an important 
A part in the efficiency and productiveness of 

every department of the mill. Back of every 
highly efficient mill you'll find perfect ventilation 
perfect cooling in the summer and heating in the 
winter. And back of every perfect cooling and 
heating system you'll find the most perfect fans 
and blowers—BUCKEYE. 


In the Buckeye equipped mill you won’t find a 
hot, oppressive atmosphere in the summer that stifles 
the employee’s efficiency and cuts your production 
—you won’t find a cold, numbing condition in win- 
ter that keeps them full of cold. You won’t find the 
dye house filled with vapor that is injurious alike to 
employee, product and building interior. You'll 

= find the correct temperature maintained the year 
=~ around—maintained by a system exactly suited to 
vour particular requirements—a system using the 
famous 
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| “for Cooling— V entilating—Heating 


Our engineers are at your service. You will be under no obli- 
gation by writing us for any information you desire or asking 
that an engineer call and investigate your particular condi- 
tions and advise with you as to the best equipment or system 
for your mill—whether it be a system of cooling, heating, ven- 
tilating, exhausting, condensation and vapor elimination, con- 
veying of raw stock, lint, ete., or the drying of cloth. 
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We are glad to serve you, whether you buy or not. 
Write us direct or write or wire our Southern office. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—372 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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An Old Timer Says— while stirring). Then add 10 gallons of cold water and ! 

a aa you have 30 gallons of oil remover that will certainly do 

(Continued from page 787.) the work. | 

the builders of the brushing machine if you do not care to I prefer the first formula because it dries so quickly. . 
go to the trouble of sharpening them. With ‘both preparations you will need a board about 


Down under the brushers, where the door is located to 10 by 12 inches, covered with several thicknesses of cloth, 
give aceess to the fan, we found several large cracks in the to place under the cloth containing the oil spot, while 
woodwork, and the doors did not fit very well—+to tell the applying the preparation and for a foundation to serub on. 


truth, one of them was off and gone. The overseer did not We were standing not far from where the “grader” 
need telling that fixing these things would help his air Was cutting the bad places out of the cloth which had been ) 
draft and prevent much dust fly going out into his room. classed as seconds by the inspectors, and I noticed a large 


Next we came to his inspectors. They were doing good ‘ox of rags nearby. 
work while we were looking at them, and I related a little “Great Scot, man! Look at that box of rags that 
system to my friend which I believe will do more toward grader is leaving about four to eight inches of cloth on 
getting inspectors to do good work when you are not look- each side of every bad place he euts out,” I exclaimed. 





ing at them than anything I know of: “When have you ever stopped to look through these rags 
Have your second hand each day pick up a cut of cloth before?” What the superintendent said won’t do to print 
from each inspector which has been passed as firsts by here, but he said it just the same, so we will have to pass on., 








g them. Look through these cuts carefully and enter on a I was afraid to say any more about rags right then, so 
4 record all defects or work the inspector should have done We stood in silence watching a folder until the folder hand 
: to improve the quality of the cloth. started a new cut of cloth on his folder, and darned if I 
: Turn this record over to the overseer. After the system could hold in any longer. 

: has been running long enough to show pretty well how “You are very liberal with your cloth,” I said. “You 
: each girl is inspecting, let the overseer say to Mary: “You must be making more money than your stockholders want.” 
‘y are not taking enough time seratehing up your thin places.” “What in the dickens do you see now?” he retorted. [f 
& To Anna: “You are not washing out your oily places quite told him the end of the cloth the folder hand doubled back 
s well enough.” Show Lula a cut in which she has let several when he started the fold was over a half a yard long when 


a 


places get by that should have been worked on. If you it should be exactly a half yard or should only reach to 
have a real careless inspector, take her off her regular work the middle of the folder table. The overseer got his yard- 
i ’ g . 





ie and put her with the head inspector or one of your best in- stick and we looked over several folded bolts on the table, 
spectors, and tell her she is letting so much bad cloth go by but we did not find a single piece in which this first 1% 
that you do not believe she knows just what you want yard didn’t measure two to six inches too long. The other 
done; therefore you want this good inspector to teach her. folder hands were doing the same thing. 


4 Everybody in the roam will soon know all about it. By this time the overseer was getting pretty well work- 
Don’t let your second hand have any regularity about ed up, and was beginning to use some language that should 


what time he selects this one cut of cloth from each inspec- not be eclasSed as good United States. However, I slipped 
tor. Sometimes in the forenoon, sometimes afternoon, in one more little suggestion, that it was a very good prac- 
sometimes late, sometimes early, ete. In a few weeks they tice to take a few cuts of cloth every three or four months, 
will all show much improvement because they do not know stretch them out on the floor, in the weave room or on any 
when your second hand is going to pick up a eut of their floor long enough to allow the bolt of cloth to be laid out 


cloth for examination. straight, then measure the cloth with a steel tape and thus 
Both the overseer and superintendent liked the idea check up on the folders. You know, if a folder is set 
and said they would try it out. to fold exactly 36-inches per fold on 80x80 goods, it will 
I noticed the preparation they had for washing oil probably be different on 56/44 goods. 
was not taking the oil out without much unnecessary scrub- “Yes Yes! I know all these things you have been point- 
bing, so I asked them to try “Old Timer’s formula, which is ing out to us, and I suppose we have been a little careless 
as follows: here lately.” My friend was beginning to cool down some, 
One ounce of chipped or pulverized castile soap. and the overseer was not saying a word, but he was terribly 
Two ounces of ammonia. red in the face, so I took courage to say just about what 
14 ounce of ether. I wanted to. “Well, friend superintendent, you know we 
: 1% ounce of alcohol (wood or grain). all get careless sometimes and some of us carry the thing 
Five gallons of gasoline. so far until we hurt our jobs before we realize it. If the 


Dissolve the soap in warm water and add the other ingredi- overseer and superintendent are careless, how can you ex- 


ents slowly. pect the heip to be otherwise ?” 
This preparation ean best be used in spring bottom oil About that time two girl weavers came into the cloth 


eans with the stem eut off to enlarge the hole and made 00m to weigh themselves on the cloth room scales. One 
smooth to use the steam as a scrubber instead of using a f them had on cloth slippers and they both had on aprons 
paddle. It will not only take the oil out, but will dry Which looked like they had been torn off a cut of eloth 
very quickly and leave no stain on the cloth. Then here’s that day. 


another good formula: 20 gallons of boiling hot water; “How much do you suppose they’d weigh if they pulled 
six pounds of chipped or pulverized castile soap; two off all that cloth?,” I asked. 
quarts of silicate of soda (stir until well dissolved); and “There you go again,” said my friend. “Come on over 





one quart of earbon tetra-chloride (pour in very slowly here to the press and let’s see if the press is pressing the 
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Announcing the production of 
NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK S 
EXTRA CONCENTRATED 
This superior developed black is now ‘ 
ready for the market | Fi 
Intense Fast E i 


TRADE : 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
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Brance Sales Offices: 
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No “bad cloth” when you weave with © 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL LOOM 
HARNESS 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
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509 Masonic Temple . — Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager 
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cloth too hard to suit you or anything like that.” 

“Darn!” I ejaculated. “You must be getting burlap 
mighty cheap, the way you are wasting it. Don’t you see 
that pressman is folding under about six inches at every 
place where he is sewing the burlap together?” 

We cut the sewing thread loose from a bale and meas- 
ured the burlap which had been folded under. After allow- 
ing about two inches to turn under, which the overseer 
said would be enough to prevent the sewing thread from 
pulling out, we found they were using 10 to 18 inches too 
much burlap on each bale. I took out my scratch pad and 
began to figure again; 125 bales put up per week. 10 
inches burlap on each bale. 1,250 inches or about 35 
yards wasted a week. 

“How much does it cost per yard?” I asked. 

“Oh hell, I don’t know,” replied my friend. 

The whistle blew for stopping time. “Goodness, I had 
no idea it was so late. I certainly am sorry I haven’t had 
a chanee to see all of your mill,” I said. 

“Don’t you worry yourself about that at all,” replied 
my friend. “You just ¢ome back here in about five years 
and I’ll let you inspect another room.” 

Moral: Mr. Superintendent and Overseer, you had 
better not take this too humorously until you have a look 
into your own cloth room to see if you will have to admit, 
as my good friend did, that you have been a little careless 
lately.” 

And, Mr. Carder, Spinner or Weaver, if all this work 
could be found in a cloth room, where there is very little 
machinery in comparison to your department, honestly 
now, will you invite me over to look through your room as 
my good friend did? 

No? Well; suppose you get busy then for your own 
good. 


Dyeing Union Goods With Sulphur Colors. 


Epiror Corron: 

We contemplate running part of our mill on cotton 
shirtings containing a silk stripe. Is it possible for us to 
dye these goods in the piece so that the silk stripe shall 
remain white after dyeing, and also would it be possible 
to dye (in the piece) the stripe into one color and the 
cotton portion of the goods into a different color, as, for 
instance, a black cotton piece with a white silk stripe, or a 
yellow or a light blue stripe? 

Also, could this black and white effect, ete., be ac- 
complished without any danger of subsequent tendering if 
the sulphur colors are used as the dyeing agent? 


I. C. A. (N. J.) 


Epitor Corton: 

It is quite possible for “I. C. A.” to dye silk stripes 
with the sulphur colors and have the stripe remain white or 
even a different color as he suggests; moreover, this can 
be done without subsequent tendering of the goods if he 
will carry out the following suggestions: 

In the first place, it is understood that the filling of 
the goods, being all cotton, will dye black, therefore it is 
necessary that the stripe be of a 4 or 6-harness twill type 
so that the filling is well covered and does not show 
through. 

The goods may be dyed without previous preparation, 
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but I should prefer, in the interests of uniformity, to wet 
them out thoroughly before entering the dyebath; this 
may be done in a weak bath of soap or soluble oil and 
water at a temperature of not over 100 degrees F. If this 
is done the subsequent dyebath may be run cold, or nearly 
so, which is a desideratum where silk is concerned. 

The sulphur dyestuffs are little used for wool or silk 
dyeing because the alkaline baths are injurious to these 
fibers; but the addition of glucose to the bath protects 
these fibers to some extent, thus silk stripes may be dyed 
in the presence of glucose and the further addition of glue 
or casein prevents silk from taking the color, and thus 
mixed silk and cotton goods can be dyed in two-color ef- 
fects. 

The goods may be dyed either on the jiggers or the 
padding machines at not over 100 degrees F. The dye 
bath is prepared as follows: 100 gallons water; 5 pounds 
sulphur black; 742 pounds sodium sulphide erystals; 3 
pounds soda ash; 40 pounds Glauber’s salt; 20 to 30 
pounds casein or glue. 

For the dyeing of subsequent lots of material, the 
amount of dyestuff should be reduced by one-third and 
the quantity of casein by one-half. 

In order to obtain very brilliant tones of black the 
goods should be after-treated at 100 degrees F. with a 
solution of 2 per cent bichrome, 2 per cent copper sul- 
phate, 4 per cent acetic acid and finally rinsed and soaped. 

The casein solution is prepared as follows: Mix the 
casein to a paste in a little water, add 1 to 2 gallons of 
cold water, heat to 160 degrees F. and then add 50 to 75 
c.c. of ammonia; stir until clearly dissolved. 

I would say that while generally the goods receive 
some kind of after-treatment, as with metallic salts as in- 
dicated, copper salts especially are likely to assist in the 
oxidation of the sulphur in the dye by catalysis, thus form- 
ing sulphuric acid, which weakens the fiber after a time. 
A further after-treatment is therefore advisable and this 
is sometimes accomplished by running the goods in a bath 
of soda, soap or sodium acetate to prevent the subsequent 
“tendering” of the goods. This tendering does not be- 
come obvious for several weeks or months after the goods 
are dyed, and has caused much damage to goods in storage. 

Probably the most efficient method of preventing the 
subsequent tendering of the sulphide colors, especially the 
blacks, is by the application of tannate of lime to the dyed 
fabric. 

It has been found that the formation of sulphurie acid 
in sulphur dyed colors is not due to the presence of the 
sodium sulphide used in the dyebath, but to the oxidation 
by taking advantage of the affinity exercised by tannic acid 
coming from outside sources. It will be seen from this 
that a mere removal of the sulphide used in the dyebath 
by washing will be of little use as a preventive of tender- 
ing and all the known methods suggested for securing 
the fiber from attack by the sulphurie acid eventually 
formed possess a common disadvantage in that the salt 
or compound used for impregnating the dyed material is 
soluble in water and is consequently removed and there- 
fore inoperative when the goods are wetted or washed, Now 
by taking advantage of the affinity exercised by tanie acid 
for the vegetable fiber and also its capacity for combining 
with a suitable salt of lime to form a compound insoluble 
in water yet very ready to unite with sulphuric acid, the 
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Better Made Fuses 


The unnecessary loss of electrical apparatus is 
appalling. Most of this can be saved. 





One of the reasons is the improper fusing, Another reason is the single phasing of poly- 
caused by fuses blowing too quickly. phase motors. This can be remedied by the 
use of Federal National Multiphase Time Limit 


Renewable Fuses. 


The special patented “surge-taking” element in Small motors and apparatus using plug fuses 
Federal National Renewable Fuses overcomes can be saved by use of Federal Three Thirty 
this trouble. Time Element Fuse Plug. 





The use of proper fuse protection can save you many dollars during the year. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
130 West 42nd Street 91 New Montgomery Street 
New York City San Francisco, Calif. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








HREE HUNDRED mills in the 

United States and Canada are sav- 
ing labor, waste, and quills with our 
Utsman Quill Cleaner. 











Any machine which will save in three 
definite ways is worthy of your atten- 
tion. 







Your inquiry will bring prompt and 
specific details. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
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tendering of the goods may be very materially and per- 
manently prevented. 

After dyeing in the usual manner with a sulphide dye- 
stuff and washing thoroughly, a treatment for a few mo- 
ments with a 1 per cent solution of tannic acid on the 
amount of water at a temperature of 100 degrees F., 
squeezing and then passing through lime water cold, and 
finally washing, suffices to exercise a very pronounced 
protective influence. This also adds to the weight, im- 
proves the depth and tone of the black and increases the 
power of the dyed material to absorb starch. 


It is possible that this tannate of lime treatment may 
slightly alter the shade of some colors, and it is up to 
the dver to make some tests in this direction before using, 
but it is all right for blacks or dark shades; a treatment 
of one per cent of soda ash may be found sufficiently 
effective in some colors. 

In the ease of blacks with silk stripes, the goods can be 
topped with shades of blue, green, pink, yellow, etc., 
forming silk stripes of these various colors on a black 


W. B. (Maine) 


ground. 


Two and Three Process Picking and Drawing. 


Epiror Corron : 

I notice in the June issue that “K. C.” is pretty hot 
after ‘“‘Wash” for the stand he had taken in favor’ of two 
processes of picking and two-process drawing. I, for one, 
am a firm believer in the two-process picking, and also 
in one-process drawing, for I can say that the best and 
prettiest yarn I ever saw made with two picking pro- 
cesses and one process of drawing and, mind you, this was 
not a low-grade cotton, nor 10s or 20s varn, but 60s to 80s 
combed peeler, 154 inch cotton. 

We are all aware of the fact that the more we beat and 
the more we draft, the weaker yarn we are going to get. 
“K. C.” says with only two processes of picking, the closer 
we have to watch the automatic feed box. I want to say 
that the mills to which I have reference have long aprons 
behind the feed box which are placed from the end up to 
the feed box with cotton. The feed box has an automatic 
feed door on it which only allows a certain amount of cot- 
ton to be fed in at a time. This door has a weight on it 
so arranged that when a certain amount of cotton gets 
into the feed box it will knock off, stopping the feed; and 
when the cotton gets so low in the box it will again move 
the belt to the tight pulley, starting the feed apron, and 
in this manner keep a certain amount of cotton in the box 
at all times. See illustration. And these mills make a 11 
or 12-ounce lap and draft the ecards close around 100, not 
less than 95 nor more than 110. 

f am like “Wash”—I can furnish the names of four 
mills, one in North Carolina, that use only two processes of 
picking and one process of drawing on fine combed yarns 
from 60s to 80s, and these mills have never been on short 
time and make as good a yarn as any mill in North Caro- 
lina. If “K. C.” would like to have the names of these 
mills and the names of the superintendents,‘he can get 
them through the editor of Corron, as I will furnish him 
this information if he writes me. 

“K. C.” says he has been a practical carder for 35 years 
and knows what he is talking about. I will say that I am 
a young man, not that old yet, am only 31 years of age, 
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Tue Apron, Freep Box, anp Automatic Freep Door. THE 
Corron was PULLED BACK IN THE PIcTURE TO SHOW 
THE SWINGING Door CLEARLY. THE BELT SHIFT- 
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with about 12 years carding experience, but all my experi- 
ence has been practical and in the best mills in North Caro- 
CP? 


to make good yarn is with three processes of picking and 


lina, and I believe that when thinks the only way 


he is all 


B. A. B. (Nz C.) 


two or three processes of drawing, wrong. 


Is There a Limit to Card Drafts? 


Epitor Corron : 

In the June issue of Corron a compliment has come 
my way, and [ could not have wished it from a better 
souree, first, because my heart and soul are in this depart 
has himself 
a practical man and a valued writer. “K. C.” 
his splendid letter in the June issue by stating, “but I have 


ment, and second, “K. C. (Conn.)” proven 


terminates 


had 35 years experience as a practical carder, and know 
what I am talking about.” True, and this latter can be 
said about all other contributors to this department. Corroy 
without doubt has the highest grade of contributors, and 
so far ahead of other textile journals, that there is no 
comparison. 

However, we must admit that even when we think we 
know what we are talking about, we are often on the wrong 
track. No man is always wholly right or wholly wrong. 
Therefore, we criticize one another, not with the spirit of 
getting the best of the individual, but instead, to clarify and 
drive home the best practical points for our mutual bene- 
fit. I realize that I have been misunderstood on this point 
many times, but I hope “K. C.” will 
ingrate after reading this letter. 

The question being discussed is “What takes place in 


not class me as an 
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amply protected. 
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ing gravity doors, swing doors 
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ions, stock rooms, department 
offices, shop restaurants, wash 
rooms, locker rooms, passage 
ways, ete. 


Window Guards, Factory Guards 


Send Sketch or Dimensions for Prices, 
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Outlasts the factory but costs 
no more than any first-class un- 
treated, sub-flooring. 





Affords uninterrupted pro- 
duction, eliminates floor repair 
costs, assures durability and top 
floor stability. 








Creo-pine Sub-Flooring 
—is vacuum* pressure im- 
pregnated with pure coal 
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Will Never Rot.” 
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Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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the card when the draft is increased from 100 to 150 inches, 
and why not get the full benefit by making it 200 inches?” 
The answers of “K. C.” and “Tom (Mass.)” remind me of 
the story of the two churchgoers who claimed they knew 
the Lord’s Prayer. They were arguing when a third party 
came along and agreed to be stakeholder for the wager. 
When the money was put up it was agreed that one should 
recite the Lord’s Prayer, so he began as follows, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep; I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
** * ” “Give him the money,” said the other man, “I 
never thought he could even start it.” 

In answering my question, “K. C.” states, “Well, when 
I changed to a heavy lap, I didn’t notice that anything un- 
usual or alarming took place in the card. But I did notice 
that I got a cleaner and more even sliver without any loss 
in any other way.” “Tom” says, “I am in favor of a long 
draft where there is any combing process.” So he would 
have us believe that we have a combing process at a point 
from the bite of the licker-in to the feed roll, for at this 
point only a change is made when the draft of the card is 
decreased or increased. He elaims that I put the question 
to seeure information without going to the trouble of get- 
ting the experience, which he claims is a failing in a whole 
lot of carders. “Tom” is right. I am ever seeking infor- 
mation and experience; otherwise I would not be a sub- 
seriber and contributor to Corron. But in this case I am 
like the stakeholder in my story. “Tom” did not give us 
any information or experience. Instead of answering my 
question, he hands out a lot of trite stuff that we always 
knew. 

Here is the answer to the question: There is no change 
in the ecard, the change is only between the feed roll and 
licker-in. Let us assume that we have a draft of 100 on a 
card, and the weight of the sliver is 40 grains to the yard. 
Now, without changing the weight of the sliver, we in- 
crease the draft to 150 by, of course, increasing the weight 
of the lap. Therefore, the only thing that is changed is 
the speed of the feed roll which is reduced, and by reduc- 
ing the feed roll speed and exposing the fibers to a severe 
treatment for a longer period, it makes the work cleaner 
and stronger as claimed by “K. C.” and “Tom.” 

Now, “K. C.” and “Tom” must admit, that when the 
weight of the sliver remains the same and the draft of the 
card increases, the licker-in conveys the same amount of 
stock to the cylinder. So we have the same condition in 
the card. Nothing unusual or alarming can take place 
when the same amount of stock is fed to the cylinder and 
flats. The only place to be considered is the back of the 
card. When we run a heavy lap, we generally set the feed 
plate a little more away from the licker-in, which allows 
a quantity of loose cotton to jump into the licker-in as so 
ably described by “Tom” in his June letter. That a short 
draft and a light lap and the feed plate set as close as 
possible to the licker-in is best, can be easily proven. 

But what’s the use of arguing? Let the reader make 
the following test: Make a light and heavy sheet of lap 
from the same bale of cotton, run the same number of 
pounds through the same card, next weigh the droppings, 
and find that “Uncle Wash” is right. Care should be taken 
to set the feed plate as close as possible to the licker-in 
when running the light sheet of lap. 

As regards the efficiency of two and three processes of 
pickers and drawing, I think my article in the June issue 
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on “The Law of Compensation” answers “K. C.” on this. 

Now let us examine the claims of “K. C.” and “Tom”: 

“K. C.” says, “a good many years ago it was general- 
ly supposed that a quick-running feed to the beater was 
the best method. At the time it was believed that the 
cotton was cleaned and opened better in this way. But 
later experiments were made on a set of machines by re- 
ducing the speed of the rolls and feeding heavy to the 
beater, with the result that the carding showed an imme- 
diate change for the better, both in cleanliness and char- 
acter.” 

Now, is it not fair to assume that the defect in the 
yarn, that he says can be improved by another process of 
drawing, may be due to a long draft in the preceding pro- 
cesses? And as regards the picker draft, is it not a fact 
that the slower the feed roll on a picker is run, the number 
of blows to the inch is inereased correspondingly? It is 
the same reasoning here as on the card. The more the fibers 
are exposed to the severe treatment of the licker-in teeth, 


1% 


the less coherent the stock will be. However, “K. C.” ad- 
mits that 200 inches is going to extremes, and so do I. 

“K, C.” is right again when he claims that it is mgre 
difficult to make an even lap without the intermediates, 
However he must admit, that the tender has more time for 
this extra vigilance by having less machines.” He is also 
dead right as regards short draft on speeders, for I had 
that experience and it was not so long ago that’ I explained 
the reason in one of my letters in this department. 

“Tom” begins his letter in the June issue by announcing 
that he is one of those “heavy lap, long draft boys.” He 
must picture in his mind that the fringe of cotton hangs 
over the feed roll on the picker, and that the same fringe 
hangs over the feed plate on the card and the licker-in 
teeth comb the fringe and extract all the foreign matter 
and all the clean fibers are conveyed: to the cylinder. Sounds 
nice, and we wish it was possible—it can be done on 
paper, but not in practice. 

“Tom” seems to have the only dope in making an even 
sheet of lap. I never could make a lap but what a varia 
tion of at least four grains to the yard could be found in 
the sliver. But let me say here that what “Tom” says in 
regard to an uneven lap for a long draft is just as detri- 
mental in the case of a short draft. 

In the eighth paragraph, “Tom” states, “Of course, 
‘Wash’ will allow, and I agree with him, that short draft 
is the proper thing where drawing rolls come into play.” 
“Wash” agrees to no such thing. The drawing frame is the 
place to draw, but not over six. 

In his ninth paragraph, “Tom” claims that by exposing 
the fibers at the merey of the licker-in teeth, and to the 
period of time equal to a draft of 300 inches if possible, 
makes the fibers stronger. I wonder why they have the 
short, medium and long nose feed plates on the market? 
Is it not a fact that the distance from the bite of the licker- 
in on the feed plate to the bite of the feed roll must in 
all cases exceed the average length of the staple by at least 
1, of an inch? If this is wrong, then I know nothing about 
cotton earding. Again, if this is wrong, why change the 
feed plate? 

I think “Tom” is dead wrong in his claim about the 
combing action at this point, because, as pointed out, the 
distance from the bit of the licker-in to the bite of the 
feed roll - must exceed the average length of the staple, and 
with such a setting (which is the proper one) the -fibers 
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are not held by the feed roll as “Tom” would have us be- 
lieve. “Tom’s” reasoning would be all right if the licker- 
in fillet had as many points of wire to the square foot as 
that of the cylinder. When a heavy sheet of lap is run, 
most of the stock enters the grooves, and the stock de- 
taches by its lateral motion, and, as stated, the action here 
is the same as a slow running feed roll on the picker. The 
stock is simply subjected to a more severe treatment. How- 
ever, there is no combing at the back of the card, the 
combing is done between the flats and cylinder. The best 
carding was done and is done today without a licker-in 
or a feed plate. 

When setting the card after grinding, let the reader 
notice the difference in the setting at a point, say, about 
11% inches from each side of the licker-in. A difference 
of from 7 to 10 gauge will be found. 
set closer in the center in order to have each side of the 
licker-in do the work it should. This is the result of a 
heavy lap. On all cards there is a guide on each side of 
the sheet of lap, and most of the time, the edge will double, 
which doubles the work of the licker-in teeth at this point, 
and of course in a short time we have the condition de- 
scribed, which means a new licker-in in a short time. Now 
let’s picture what happens when “Tom” runs an 18-ounce 
lap; at the edge the fibers fed to the licker-in equal a sheet 
of lap weighing 36 ounces. 

Again in the ninth paragraph, “Tom” asks, “Do we not 
know that when a small particle of dirt has been allowed 
to remain in the web there is little hope of its being re- 
moved, and as it passes under the leather roll of a speeder 
or spinning frame, doesn’t it cause the rolls to jump?” I 
have heard of such a case. But have I not proven in this 
letter that without changing the weight of the card sliver 
the same amount of fibers are conveyed to the cylinder by 
the licker-in? Again, are not the flats supposed to do 
most of the cleaning? Does “Tom” have more fly and 
seed at the back of his cards than he does strips? 

“K, ©.’ and “Tom” have their minds so centered in 
a long draft that they would have us believe that by just 
increasing the draft of the card all is well; the settings 
are not important. This reminds me of Contributor No. 
19, who claimed he was puzzled by my mill experience in 
having such a high speed on my front roll, and up to this 
writing he doesn’t know the diameter of my front roll, and 
did not take the trouble to ask. 

Now let us all read the last lines of “Tom’s” letter, 
“and then get busy and have some small draft gears made 
for (our) ecards and enjoy good sizing, clean yarn, strong 
yarn, and happiness.” 

I hope “Tom” will answer the following questions: (1) 
If a sheet of Jap is uneven, why is it that it runs well in 
the ease of a short draft, as “Tom” admits in his letter? 
(2) If a long draft is not the cause of wearing the licker- 
in teeth on each end, what does this? (3) Is the stock 
taken from the feed roll by the point of the saw-toothed 
fillet or by the grooves? (4) Why does the flat rest on the 
rigid bend so that the toe of the flat is 3/1000 gauge far- 
ther away from the cylinder than the heel? (5) In chang- 
ing from 1-ineh stock to 14-inch stock, with a short nose 
feed plate, is it necessary to change the plate and why? 
Wash (Mass.) 


It is necessary to 
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Indigo. 
(Continued from page 786.) 
STRAW. 
300 parts 
10. parts 
70 parts 
300 parts 
40 parts 
and add 
120 parts 
100 parts 
60 parts 


chrome yellow 


25 per cent 


Prussian blue 
6 per cent tragacanth thickening 
40 per cent albumen 
rape seed oil. 
Grind 
bichromate of soda 
caustic soda 
water. 

GRAY. 
250 parts 
280 parts 
200 parts 
and add 
120 parts 
100 parts 
50 parts 


lamp black 
6 per cent tragacanth thickening 
40 per cent albumen. 
Grind 
bichromate of soda 
caustic soda 
water. 

Rep. 
200 parts vermilion 
100 parts 
140 parts 
90 parts 
together and add in turn 


vermilion substitute 
6 per cent tragacanth thickening “ 
bichromate of soda. 
Grind 


145 parts 6 per cent ammonia 

20 parts rape seed oil 

30 parts turpentine 

275 parts 50 per cent egg albumen. 


GREEN. 


200 parts Guignet’s green 
100 parts chrome lemon yellow 
100 parts 6 per cent tragacanth thickening 
300 parts 40 per cent albumen. 

Grind and add 
120 parts bichromate of soda 
100 parts caustic soda, 70 degrees Tw. 
50 parts water 
30 parts turpentine. 

Shades of olive can be made by mixing yellow, green 


and grey and other shades by various mixtures of the fore- 
going colors, in fact almost any shade can be produced. 

After printing the foregoing colors the cloth is dried 
and passed through the following bath at 60 degrees’ C.: 

60 parts sulphurie acid, 168 degrees Tw. 
20-30 parts oxalic acid 
910-920 parts water. 

It should take the cloth about 14 minute to pass througn 
this acid bath, it must be kept sour by feeding fresh liquor 
to it as needed. 
dried. 


The strength of the acid bath varies in different works, 


The goods are finally well washed and 


but the foregoing gives good results. 

Some very handsome and cheap dark shades are obtain- 
ed by first dyeing the cloth a light indigo blue and then 
padding it in a weak aniline black bath. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied somewhat differently in the produe- 
tion of discharge effects on a two color ground of indigo 
blue and aniline black. 
in chromate discharges containing an excess of soda ash; 


The light blue goods are printed 


they are then covered with a pattern in aniline black, 
dried, passed through the rapid ager to develop the black, 
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the consumer you also satisfy 











The consumer 






—and strong—, 


your Selling Agent. 


wants 
White Goods that stay white 











and you know 


they can only be produced 


at same cost by 
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and finally soured in sulphurie and oxalie acids as de- 
scribed. The presence of the free alkali prevents the de- 
velopment of the black on the printed parts so that a clear 
eut pattern in discharge colors appears upon a blue and 
The following will illustrate: 

WHITE. 
60 parts bichromate of soda 


black ground. 


150 parts soda ash 
200 parts water 
590 parts British gum paste. 
YELLOW. 
40 parts bichromate of soda 
100 parts soda ash 
120 parts British gum (dry) 
10 parts olive oil. 
Heat until the gum is dissolved, then cool off and grind in: 
260 parts chrome yellow paste 
160 parts 40 per cent albumen. 
Print on light indigo dyed cloth; dry, cover in a prussiate 
aniline black, pass through the rapid ager, discharge in 
acid bath, wash well and dry. A red may be obtained 
by using vermilion in place of chrome yellow and other 
colors in a similar way. The insoluble Azo colors may 
also be used in the indigo discharge process, using the 
stable diazo compounds of the para- and meta-nitranilines 
—Azophor red R.N. and Azophor N6N—though the ordi- 
nary diazo printing colors may be used with equally good 
results. 
The discharge colors are made up as usual for Azo 
colors plus the required amount of bichromate of soda, 
and are then printed on indigo dyed cloth prepared in 


Peroxide Bleaching 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
YORK 
















B-napththolate of soda thus: ; 
112 grams Azophor red or orange and 300 e.c. 
water. 
50 e.c. caustic soda and 150 ¢.c. water. 
400 grams 6 per cent tragacanth thickening. 
150 grams bichromate of soda. 
Print on indigo blue cloth previously padded in naphthol 
prepare; dry, and pass through ordinary sour (eutting 
liquor); wash well and dry. Napthol prepare is made 
as follows: 
30 parts B-napthol 
45 parts caustic soda, 36 degrees Tw. 
25 parts Turkey red oil ; 
6 parts tartar emetic 
71% parts tartaric acid 
88614 parts boiling water. 

The prussiate and chlorate discharges on indigo are not 
much used and so I will not bore the reader by discussing 
them, except to say that for dark shades of indigo the 
chlorate discharge is not so apt to tender the goods as the 
chromate discharge. 

Freyberger’s Nitrate Discharge. 

This process consists of printing on the indigo-dyed 
fabric a nitrate and then running the goods through fairly 
strong sulphuric acid. If the acid is weak, practically no 
action takes place. 

A 12 per cent solution of nitric acid acts very slowly 
on indigo dyed goods, but the same strength of acid, if 
diluted with sulphuric acid of 50 per cent strength instead 
of with water, instantly destroys the indigo. If the con- 
centration of the sulphurie acid is increased to 70 per 
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the indigo. 
in the discharge renders the process more effective. 
A good white with clear outline on dark indigo may be 

obtained by printing the following: 

400 parts nitrate of lead 

50 parts nitrite of soda 

550 parts British gum thickening. 
Print and dry and pass through cutting bath of sulphuric 
acid of 100 degrees Tw. at 75 degrees C.—41% seconds 
This 


discharge does not tender the goods in the least, and the 


passage, squeeze and wash thoroughly immediately. 


white remains good even after treatment with alkaline lyes, 
The lead sulphate remaining on the fiber can be dyed 
into chrome yellow if desired by passing the goods through 
a bichromate. Colored effects may be obtained by add 
ing diazotized amines to the white discharge paste and 
printing on indigo-dyed fabries previously prepared in B- 
naphthol. 
The nitrate process is cheaper than any other, and is 
especially adapted for discharging very dark blues. 
Discharges on Indigo by Reduction. 
Perfect whites can be obtained on indigo dyed goods 
by means of the hydrosulphite formaldehydes, these com- 
pounds are thickened and printed on the dyed fabric, which, 
after drying, is steamed for three to five minutes at 102 
degrees C. in dry air-free steam and then soured, washed, 
and soaped. Another method is to pass the steamed goods 
through a hot bath of sodium bisulphite before the treat- 
Soda ash may also be used. 
Wuirte DiscHarce. 
200 parts hydrosulphite N.F. cone. 
200 parts gum senegal, 50 per cent. 
420 parts 50 per cent china clay paste 
180 parts saturated solution of bisulphite-acetone. 
Print, dry, steam in the “hydrosulphite” ager for three to 
four minutes, and then run through a boiling bat: contain- 
ing 10 grams of soda ash per liter. Wash, sour, wash and 
soap lightly. It is imperative with these discharges, to 
wash the goods in alkali immediately after steaming to re- 
move the reduced indigo, otherwise the indigo will become 
reoxidized into indigo blue. The rapidity with which this 
reoxidation takes place renders the process a very difficult 
one, and hard to control on a large scale, and it was at 
first a great obstacle to its general adoption. It is evident 
that to secure regular results from hydrosulphite alone, 
special arrangements are necessary in order to insure that 
the printed cloth has an uninterrupted run through the 
whole process. If the goods are allowed to lie after steam- 
ing before washing off in the alkali the clearness of the 
white is either impaired or spoiled altogether, therefore, 
any hindrance to the continuity of the process results in 
bad work and spoiled goods. 
The addition of anthraquinone to the discharge pastes, 
it has been found, with the further addition of zine oxide 
and neutral acetin, made it possible to allow the goods 


ment with alkali. 


to lie for about half an hour between the steaming and 
washing off operations. The presence of anthraquinone 
improves the whites and renders them more: stable in the 
air by retarding the oxidation of the indigo white, its 
action being probably due to the formation of oxanthranol, 
which, by becoming oxidized first, protects the indigo white 
for a certain time. 

If the printed goods eannot be washed off immediately 
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cent, even 6 per cent nitric acid is sufficient to discharge 
The presence of a small proportion of nitrite 
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after steaming, it is advisable to wrap them up from the 
Whenever it is 
possible, however, the washing off in alkali should be 


air and store them in a warm, dry place. 


proceeded with at once. 

A discharge white with anthraquinone is made as fol- 

lows: 
WHITE. 

200 parts hydrosulphite N.F. cone. 

580 parts British gum thickening. 
Heat until dissolved, cool, and add 

75 parts zine oxide 
75 parts of water 
50 parts anthraquinone paste, 30 per cent. 

20 parts acetin (neutralized with soda). 
Print on dark indigo blue, dry, steam four minutes at 102 
to 104 degrees C. in air-free, fairly dry steam, run at full 
width through a boiling one per cent solution of silicate 
of soda, and finally wash and dry. In spite of the great 
improvement effected by the use of anthraquinone, the 
hydrosulphite process still left much to be desired, and it 
was not until the introduction of the leukotropes that it 
was finally put on a thoroughly practical basis. 

The leukotrope process of discharging indigo differs 
from the earlier hydrosulphite processes in that the indigo 
white produced on the fiber is at once converted into stable 
yellow compounds, which are soluble or insoluble in alkalis 
according to circumstances. 

(This is the fifth of a series of articles on this subjeet 
by Mr. Nanson. The sixth and last article will appear in 
an early issue.——The Editor.) 





Some Interesting Points on Carding. 
Epitor CorTon : 

Being interested in the origin of the various machines 
which go to make up a modern cotton mill, I have gone 
very deeply into the subject and shall endeavor to give a 
little of the information I have unearthed in regard to the 
card. In the first place, how many men know where the 
name “card” came from? This machine derived its name 
from a thistle, of the teasle variety, by name “Cardus,” 
this plant having been used for the purpose of carding 
before wire cards were ever invented. 

The first machine for the manufacture of wire card 
clothing was invented by Amos Whitmore in 1797 and 
from that time on a steady improvement in the type of 
wire used may be noted. As is most generally known, there 
are three methods of setting wire in the foundation, name- 
ly, plain, twilled and rib set. The main topie of dis- 
cussion for a long time, and one that is still argued, is 
the shape of tooth best suited for all types of carding. 
After the invention of the draw plate in Germany in the 
14th century, a long drawn out series of experiments were 
carried out to determine the best and most suitable type 
of wire and as a result of these experiments, the method 
of hardening and tempering wire in a continuous length 
was patentéd by Ashworth Brothers in 1878. 

For a long time very serious objection was made to 
the of this. type of 
great many experts and others that its use would dam 
age the fiber. 


use wire, as it was claimed by a 


Remember that up to this time, soft steel 
wire had been used for the purpose of making card fillet- 
ing. Not until the process of hardening and.tempering in 


vacuum was introduced by Bateman at a later period, 
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The illustration 
shows how these 
shades are carried 
out to clear center 
swing ventilators — 
and brought back at 
the base flush with 
the wall. This means 
the admission of ade- 
erate air and at the 
same time safety 
from machines, 





RA-TOX are con- 
structed of perma- 
nently stained wood 
strips woven parallel 
with hard twist seine 
twine. They are in- 
destructible; with ordinary care they wi.l last 25 years, 

30 to 40 per cent more light and air are the result of 
using RA-TOX. Better ventilation—less eye-strain for 
your workers. 








Showing the application of RA-TOX shades in the efficient office of the 
Buick Moter Co, RA-TOX make office or factory cool and comfortable 
and give proper light. 


RA-TOX shades, when ap- day sun glares and excessive 
plied, stay put. By a patented heat, unless controlled slow up 
process RA-TOX fixtures are human operations. Users of 
secured directly to the ribs of RA-TOX shades are highly 
the steel sash; no expensive pleased at the results they give. 


boring and drilling; no shaking RA-TOX shades cost no more 
loose because of building vibra- than ordinary forms of shading, 
tion. yet they represent tke most ad- 


The use in your factory of vanced thought of engineers who 
RA-TOX shades has a direct set out to improve lighting fa- 
bearing on lowered production cilities for factories, offices, 
costs. At varying hours of the schools, hospitals, etc. | 


What are your window specifications? 
Tell us. We will send full information. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
be Industrial Shade Division 


f 300 Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 
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to prevent oxidization from chilling the card tooth and 
crusting it with a hard coating, was the objection to this 
kind of wire removed. At the present time this process is 
carried on by electricity, resulting in an absolutely even 
temper and a silvery finish. 

The various types in card clothing as developed from 
time to time are: round, angular, convex and flat wire, 
these being given their shapes by being pressed or flatten- 
ed between steel rolls. These were the so-called fancy 
wires, which have since been displaced almost universally 
by the use of the side ground wire, this grinding reducing 
the sides of the wire tooth from the knee to the apex or 
point. 

When starting new cards a very good method and one 
which has been found to give excellent results is to first 
grind the cylinder and doffer, at a surface speed of 60 
to 80 feet per minute, with the drum grinding roll, and 
afterward increase the speed to normal and finish with 
the traverse roll grinders. In connection with grinding, 
while I am on this subject, I wish to emphasize the necess- 
ity of keeping the grinding rolls in first-class condition 
at all times, that is, a mill should not, for the sake of a 
system of so-called economy, neglect to change the emery 
filleting at frequent and regular intervals as needed, be- 
cause this causes more poor grinding than anything I 
know of. Rolls should be covered with 40s grooved emery, 
and it should also be remembered that what is desired 
when grinding is a keen edge, and care should be taken to 
not fuse the wire by deep setting and grinding should con- 
tinue long enough to secure a true, even surface. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding in regard 
to whether the terms “counts of wire” and the “points per 
square inch” are the same or not. There is no similarity 
between them because as a matter of fact the points per 
square inch are found by multiplying the English counts 
or wire by 5. Therefore, 120 * 5 — 600 points per 
square inch, and figuring that the cylinder is 50 inches 
in diameter and 40 inches wide, then we find that the cyl- 
inder contains: 

50 & 3.1416 x 40 =< 6,283.2 square inches 
Continuing, we find that 6,283.2 < 600 — 3,769,920 points 
in one circumference of cylinder, while 3,769,920 165 = 
622,036,800 points per minute passing any given point on 
the cylinder when using 120s English counts, or 35s Amer- 
ican, with a speed of 165 r.p.m. 

A recognized authority states that approximately 13,- 
‘750,000 licker-in teeth pass the feed rolls every minute, 
while on a medium weight lap running with the feed roll 
making 10 r.p.m., delivers to the licker-in, in the neighbor- 
hood of 13,750,000 or approximately one fiber per tooth. 
These figures may seem at first to be superfluous, but a 
little applied study along these lines will convince anyone 
of their practical value, as the writer, who is a practical 
man, ean testify. 

It is a very good plan to occasionally true up the 
grinding rolls, because if they are out of line it is quite 
certain that any card which has been ground by them 
will not produce good results. This may be done before 
re-covering with new filleting by taking the rolls down to 
the machine shop and placing them in a lathe which has 
previously been trued up with an indicator and truing-up 
bar. Then the rolls should be placed in the lathe and test- 
ed with an indicator, and if out of true a slight grinding 
may be necessary before being recovered. This may seem 
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a whole lot of bother but the results will more than justify 
the trouble, because in this, as in a good many other things, 
the old adage holds true, “look after the small things and 
the big things will look after themselves.” Lots of men 
will say, when the cylinders are in bad shape, first use 
the drum grinding rolls and then finish with the traverse 
rolls, but I say use drum grinding rolls only on flats, and 
traverse rolls only on cylinder and doffer. 

One other point where great care should be used is in 
setting the stripping brushes, to see that they are not 
set too low so that they chafe the foundation of the ecard 
clothing, this having spoiled lots of card clothing. 


Benjamin (Conn.) 





More About Running Samples. 


Epitor Corton ; 

On reading the June issue of Corron, I became very 
much interested in the letter from “T. A. B.” on running 
samples, and his statement that “too many cooks spoil 
the broth” brought to my mind an incident that occurred 
in a large eastern mill making fancy goods. 

At that time many mills were changing over onto tire 
fabrics and were doing a tremendous business. So this 
mill, with which I was connected, decided to get in the 
swim and compete with the rest, and decided to run 5,000 
pounds at the bale opener through into tire fabric, keep- 
ing an accurate account of loss in visible and invisible 
waste so that a computation of cost per pound to make 
the finished fabric could be found. It was reported that if 
they succeeded in their efforts, a large order was forth- 
coming at once. 

Now instead of getting the boss carder’s advice on 
running the sample through his department, the assistant 
superintendent, who by the way had been previously to 
this: time an overseer of dressing, made out the organiza- 
tion he wished to run. He had the exact speeds of front 
rolls on the railways and drawing frames changed to suit 
his faney. 

The assistant superintendent desired someone to start 
with the sample and follow through the mill with it, keep- 
ing track of all the weights, ete., and the boss carder select 
ed me, as he knew that I had been running imitation linen 
samples in another mill, along with a few cord and flat 
fabric samples for the tire trade—and I was given this 
duty. 

The organization was given to me by the assistant 
superintendent just as he wished it run. On going through 
the requirements I noticed the twist for the slubbers and 
the succeeding frames was obviously very low. I brought 
this to the attention of the boss carder and he agreed with 
me, but we did not succeed in getting anything changed 
on paper and so proceeded to run the sample according 
to instructions. 

We got the cotton on to the cards all right, and the 
next morning the assistant superintendent came around 
and said to me, “Push in the percentage plate, as there 
isn’t enough strips coming off,” and right then I saw why 
the twist was figured low. We finally got it through the 
combers and onto the slubbers, and then the fun began. 
The twist would not hold up the ends at all, but would the 
assistant superintendent change the twist? Not on your 
life! He thought the sample wouldn’t go through fast 
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enough if he did; but it went through slower as it was. 

The consequences were, when they got through to the 
dressing room with the yarn, out of the 5,000 pounds start- 
ed there wasn’t more than enough to make a decent cut of 
cloth. The order was lost and the sample was a failure, 
all through the assistant superintendent—who was not and 
never had been a carder—interfering with another fellow’s 
department. 

The mill tried to locate the blame, and it finally fell 
on the boss carder, a man of 40 years’ experience, who had 
done his best to have the twist changed. Three weeks 
later the axe fell, and he lost his job. I left two months 
afterward, and then I learned that the assistent 


superintendent was found out and was also fired. 


since 


Since that experience I have run a large number of 
samples, which came under my direct charge, and I made 
myself a promise that I would work for the least amount 
of waste that would have to. be reworked, and produce 
a fine clean and strong sample that would attract trade. 
The production end would come the easiest of all later. 


K. (Ohio) 


To Increase the Breaking Strength. 





Epitor Corton: 

In further response to “Belting Duck” regarding the 
breaking strength of 6s and 8s yarn going into belting 
duck, and commenting upon the additional information 
given by him in the June number, I would say first that his 
cotton—7z- to 1-inch staple—is all right for this work, if 
it is good, strong character cotton. North Georgia a few 
years ago produced a good, strong cotton, but from all re- 
ports they have drifted away from this character of cot- 
ton in the last few years and I might say, this is the 
trouble with all of the cotton grown in Georgia, The 
Georgia cotton does not compare with the western cotton 
in strength. 

“Belting Duck” should have his eotton gone through by 
an experienced cotton grader, having the different staples 
and characters separated so that he can select a mixing, 
which should be thoroughly mixed on the floor before going 
to the automatic feeders. 

His picking department seems all right, though I would 
prefer a three-blade beater in the breakers. The spiked or 
Kirschner beater is a good one if kept in good condition. 
The spikes in this beater will become bent and, of course, 
eannot do good work in this condition, but if they are 
kept in first-class shape and run at the right speed they 
will give good results. 

I do not believe in beating the cotton too much, and 
would recommend 25 to 30 blows on the breakers and 50 
to 60 blows on the finisher with two processes. This will 
give 75 to 90 blows per inch and I think this is sufficient. 
I would set the blade beater on the breaker 34 inch from 
the feed roll and the Kirschner 4% inch on. the finisher. 
This may not appeal to some, but I have been getting good 
results with these settings. A 1314-ounce lap, as “Belting 
Duck” is running from hig finisher picker, is a very nice 
weight to run for this class of work, but I would recom- 
mend a draft of 100 on the eards and also would make a 
lighter card sliver if possible. I would also lighten up on 
the drawing sliver. I would prefer a 55-grain ecard sliver, 
a 60-grain first drawing and 65-grain second drawing 
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sliver; 45 to 48 hank slubber roving and 1.10 hank speed- 
er roving. 

Now it may be that “Belting Duck” is situated as many 
other men are—not having machinery sufficient to -make 
the changes I have suggested. However, if he can do this, 
I believe it will help him some. 

Just a few years ago breaking strength was not con- 
sidered, and consequently when a duck mill was built it 
was with a view of production only. I remember very 
well a mill in which I worked where the boss carder told 
me that he had to card 300 pounds a day per ecard to 
keep up with the spinning, and everyone knows that it is 
impossible to do good carding under these conditions. 

I have said nothing about ecard settings and do not 
think it necessary, as the best settings to use can be ar- 
rived at only by experimenting with several cards, run- 
ning a sample through to the spinning and testing the 
break from each setting. The card settings will, of course, 
depend on the character and staple of the cotton. 

Having arrived at the proper card settings, he should 
see that he has an even draft through the spinning, and 
that good rollers are used in roving and spinning. A rough 
or fluted roll should not be allowed to run, and all rollers 
should be properly weighted, cleaned and oiled. Travelers 
must not run too long, as they will wear sharp and cut 
the yarn. Spindles should be kept set true, if not this 
will cause the traveler to pull heavy, weakening the yarn. 

Special attention should be given travelers on twisting. 
If a bronze traveler is used the heavy ply yarn will run in 
this and pull against the sharp edges. This certainly will 
weaken the yarn. The weights on the winders should be 
watched carefully, as too much weight will weaken the 
yarn. <A good way to test this is to take a bobbin of yarn 
from the twisters and reel off a number of ends and break 
it, then wind off of some bobbin and break. I have seen 
a difference of 60 to 70 pounds in a test of this kind. 

I do not know if any of these suggestions will be worth 
anything to “Belting Duck” and other readers, but I have 
found that it pays to watch the little things and I hope 
that this will be of some benefit. I will appreciate it if 
he will let us know through Corron how he comes out with 
his breaking strength. Superintendent (Ga.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In reading the letter from “Belting Duck” in the June 
number of Corton, requesting a discussion on his lay-out, 
as given, for making 6s and 8s yarn for belting duck, I 
find that his lay-out is so nearly like my own, and his yarn 
sizes so nearly the same, that I will make some comments 
that may help him secure the breaking strength he desires. 

I would first suggest that the spiked beater on his finish- 
er lapper should by all means be a Kirschner carding beat- 
er. Our experience has been that such a beater running at 
about 1,000 r.p.m. will not injure the cotton fiber and 
will certainly give an excellent lap. 

His finisher lap of 1314 ounces is the right weight, I 
think, but I do not believe that he is carding it enough. 
I would suggest that he make a 55-grain card sliver. 

Aside from the changes suggested, all of “Belting 
Duck’s” conditions are about the same as ours, and we 
have never had any complaint as to our breaking strength. 

C. 8. H. (Tex.) 
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Underwear Manufacturers 
Prefer the Supercone 


Less packages to handle. 

Longer uninterrupted runs per package. 

No heavy bottle bobbins to ‘‘wrestle’’ with. 

Manufacturing costs dropping without danger of a wage-cut. 


Your Operators Will Like Their Jobs 


YOUR PRODUCTION RECORD WILL SHOW IT, and 
so will the right side of the ledger. 

Yet that is only one of the many reasons why a SUPERCONE 
equipment can make money for you. 

Write today as follows: “Send a winding engineer at once to give 
us full information on the UNIVERSAL No. 80 Winder (the 
SUPERCONER) as a team mate for our spring needle knitting 


° .e 
machines. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Chicago, Utica. Charlotte, 


New York. BOSTUN Atlanta. 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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The Selling Power of a Good Letter 


BY A. L. WHITE. , 


Two letters came in the same mail. One was written 
in a cold, formally courteous tone; the other had thrown 
into it by means of a carefully chosen use of words a 
warmth of friendliness and cordial courtesy by which the 
writer projected his own personality and made the letter 
represent, as nearly as cold print could do, what he would 
have said had he called. Now, other things being equal, 
which of those two letters would gain your business? Of 
course, in nine cases out of ten, the answer is the one in 
which personality is portrayed. 

Personality in letter writing has a good effect in domes- 
tie business. It is even more important in foreign business 
where many of the customers are courteous to the point 
of punctiliousness. 
frequently overlooked by American exporters, as in the 


is attitude of the foreign buyer is 


ease of one who received a letter from a customer in Latin 
America, the closing paragraph of which was “I wish you 
a Very Happy and Prosperous New Year.” In reply, the 
American merchant ended his letter merely with the words 
“Yours very truly.” A man acquainted with South Amer- 
icans suggested to the merchant the simple courtesy of 
adding to the letter “We thank you for your kind felicita- 
tions for the New Year and wish you the same.” It was 
only.a little thing, but it meant all the difference in the 
impression it conveyed between cold indifference and the 
attitude of friendliness which is so necessary in building up 
and holding trade with South Americans. 

Great care in its correspondence is one of the important 
factors to which a large Chicago manufacturing firm at- 
tributes its phenomenal success in foreign fields during the 
past few years. This firm has all its foreign correspond- 
ence handled. under the supervision of men of good educa- 
tion and experience, who are thoroughly familiar with 
the business and conversant with the languages of the 
countries in which the firm is doing business. 

Letters, of course, cannof take the place of direct repre- 
sentation; nevertheless, they have their place—an impor- 
tant one—in all export business, and if properly used, may 
be'a means of advertising, and certainly of holding busi- 
ness. For this reason, every manufacturer should care- 
fully study this method of presenting his goods to his 
foreign customers. So far from doing this, however, usua!- 
ly manufacturers make the mistake of trying to economize 
either in the clerks who handle the foreign correspondence 
or in the translators. This is false economy, for money 
spent in training a good man to handle the foreign corres- 
pondence is a good investment which will bring back re- 
turns in orders. Personality is one of the first things to 
be taken into consideration when the manufacturer chooses 
a.representative to go into the foreign field. This regard 
for the effect of the personal equation should be extended 
to all foreign correspondence. 


In order to convince the customer of the firm’s readiness 
to accommodate him, every effort should be made to put 
into all letters to him a cordial, friendly tone. Politeness, 
the personal touch, and attention to details are prime 
essentials. It is a strange fact that while often a salesman 
will spend hours on one prospect, sometimes the home of- 


fice is so indifferent in the handling of foreign correspond- 
ence at the beginning of business relations that the pros- 
pect is alienated. 

Frequently, too, the home office does not give enough 
thought and attention to a letter addressed to a prospec- 
tive buyer to answer carefully and in detail the questions 
he has asked. In letters for business in the United States 
often it is unnecessary to make careful detailed deserip- 
tions of the goods. But in foreign business, such over- 
sight may result as it did in the ease of an Argentine manu- 
facturer of bathtubs Who sent an order for galvanized iron 
sheets to an exporter in the United States. When tl! 
sheets arrived in Buenos Aires, the customer refused to 
accept them, because he had expected “bright” sheets, and 
the exporter had sent “gray” sheets. Both buyer and seller 
acted in good faith, but that little detail of the descrip- 
tion had been left out of the correspondence. In for- 
eign business, a letter, which may perhaps travel for days 
or even weeks, should contain explicit information on all 
points about which the prospective recipient might need 
enlightenment. 

The use of a different language also often creates some 
misunderstanding which would not occur in domestic busi- 
ness. In the matter of translations, many manufacturers 
display a surprisingingly short-sighted policy, often en- 
trusting this important work to a poorly-paid clerk whc 
has not sufficient general knowledge to handle it properly. 
A translator must be able to do more than merely to trans- 
late English words into the equivalent words of a foreign 
language. He must understand the idioms both of English 
and of the foreign language, and should have a thorough 
knowledge of the technical names used in the business. A 
man with such qualifications should receive good remuner- 
ation, for ‘hhis position is responsible, inasmuch as a slight 
mistake in translation may render the firm ridiculous or 
cause expensive misunderstandings. 

One other consideration in writing letters for foreign 
customers has been repeatedly emphasized by the United 
States consuls. This is the matter of the signature on the 
letter. Many firms send out trade letters with only the 
typewritten signature of the firm. The consul at Hankow, 
China, particularly called attention to this matter, stating 
that foreign merchants often construe it to mean that the 
American house sending such letter has no real interest 
in the possible sale of its goods abroad. One merchant told 
the consul that when he receives a sales letter from a 
United States firm, if the letter is signed personally, he 
always accords that firm the courtesy of a reply, but if 
a letter has no personal signature affixed, he throws it 
away. All sales letters should be signed, if not by the 
sales manager, then by someone with a title which will give 
weight to the communication, for the foreign customer 
must be impressed with the fact that his business is of 
great enough importance to the firm so that his correspond- 
ence will receive the attention compatible with his dignity. 

After a customer has once been won, correspondence 
assumes a still more important role in holding him. Every 
business man knows the value of the right kind of follow- 
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up letter. A firm which has built up a tremendous busi- 
ness in the manufacture of toys uses follow-up letters as 
one means of advertising, keeping in touch with its eus- 
tomers and apprising them of any new toys it puts out. 
In foreign business, manufacturers will find that carefully 
prepared follow-up letters will aid in sustaining friendly 


intercourse with the customer. Such letters also are of 
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valuable assistance to the salesman in holding his trade 
together. 

Correspondence, alone, cannot be depended upon to se- 
cure the business of any field, but it is of such great 
importance in gaining and holding customers that it de- 
serves more consideration than it generally receives from 
the manufacturer who wishes to make a success in either 
foreign or domestic trade. 


The Knit Goods Market 


Scattered gains may be said to have been scored in the 
knit goods market during July. What was lacking in in- 
creased volume of sales was to a great extent compensated 
for in the breaking of the price jam. Prices of hosiery and 
underwear were advanced slightly, and jobbers who had 
declared they would not buy at prices higher than a year 
ago paid the advances on goods for which there was actual 
need, and there was some contracting of infants’ socks and 
light weight underwear for next year at increases repre- 
senting perhaps 50 per cent of the added cost of cotton 
yarns. Otherwise there was little buying for stock, as 
distributors persist in believing or affecting to believe that 
as the economic situation points in the direction of prewar 
prices, declines are to be expected. 

While jobbers were insisting on values of July and 
August of a year ago they also were maintaining a stiff 
fight for longer terms, their minimum being 2 per cent in 
10 days, with 60 days extra. They wanted 70 days in which 
to cash their invoices, notwithstanding manufacturers must 
pay for yarns on the 10th of the following month and dis- 
burse wages every two weeks at the utmost, many of them 
every week. Then when it came to buying Spring under- 
wear for next year some of them wanted January dating 
on goods shipped out by mills in January. Thus 
would virtually be carrying them 100 days—doing that for 
which banking institutions are conducted. 

The National Wholesale Dry Goods Association through 
its office in Philadelphia first launched the 2-10-60 extra 
campaign. What it has done since a committee conferred 
with a committee of the National Association of Hosiery 


mills 


and Underwear Manufacturers in May, when jobbers were 
given practically no encouragement, it is difficult to say, ex- 
cept that there has been recourse to the old game, that of 
playing one mill against another. <A report will be broad- 
casted that such-and-such a manufacturer has yielded, and 
almost invariably the report is emphatically denied. In 
fact, not a single manufacturer has been found willing to 
say he has committed himself to terms more liberal than 
2-10-30 net. 

Now the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
through a committee of which W. S: Ligon, of Ligon, 
Hinckle & Co., Petersburg, Va., is chairman, is prosecuting 
the work which was begun in May. Many letters from this 
committee have reached manufacturers 
merchants, setting forth among other things the repre- 
sentation that the jobber is an economie link in the chain 
of distribution, a necessity to both retailer and manufac- 


The committee’s letter follows: 


‘*With the established fact that the jobber is an economic 
link in the chain of distribution and is, therefore, a necessity 
both to the retailer and manufacturer, the jobber believes 
that in serving this capacity that conditions of contracts 
terms, ete., should be made by the manufacturer that will 
bring about the maximum consumption. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that the terms and deliveries meet the 
needs of the consumer. 


and eommission 


turer. 


‘*Fall and Winter merchandise does not go into consump- 
tion until the beginning of October; Spring and Summer 
merchandise does not begin to go into consumption until 
April and later, and we believe that the most economic needs 
can be met through making deliveries and terms that will 
meet the ultimate consumer's requirements. 

‘*Tt is a recognized fact that credit is the basis of trade 
and to bring about a maximum distribution of the products 
of your mills, it is necessary that the jobber be made terms 
of 2 per cent 10 days, 60 extra. 

‘*We think that it is timely that we call to your attention 
that since our principle source of wealth is mother earth, 
and that the crops planted in the early Fall and Spring 
months are not commercially available until Spring, and 
those planted in the Spring and Summer months are not 
commercially available until Fall, you can, therefore, appre 
ciate that the principal source of the purchasing power of 
the consumer is about in line with the terms we are re- 
questing, and which in our judgment should be granted. 

‘*Please be assured that it is our earnest desire to co 
operate with you, realizing that our interests are mutual. 
We would especially like to impress upon you the fact that 
we approach you from a constructive point, and with the 
hope that our plea will enable us to better serve you.’’ 


Some of the manufacturers selling to jobbers do not 
subseribe to the view that the jobber is a necessity, point- 
ing to the fact that many thousands of retailers for a long 
time have been and still are buying direct from mills, and 
that mills selling retailers direct have a quicker and larger 
turnover, relatively, than mills distributing through | job- 
bers. Furthermore, it is contended, the manufacturer as 
a link in distribution is more important than the jobber— 
that he in the first analysis is the distributor of yarns 
and does not ask for nor can he obtain such terms as job- 
bers want. Then too, it is pointed out, the manufacturer 
often must borrow to pay for raw materials, and that it 
would be unfair if he also were left to borrow to carry 
in stock or on invoice the goods which the jobber buys. 
The straw that threatened to break the camel’s back was 
the suggestion of January dating on December deliveries. 
In the plentitude of goods and the eagerness of manufac- 
turers to keep mill help employed probably a mill here and 
there fell for the lure, so far as Spring underwear is con 
cerned. 

Next to the outspoken opposition to 2-10-60 extra voiced 
3erk 
shire Knitting Mills, the strongest utterance in antagonism 
the 
sees in the move of the jobbers an effort to reduce the 


by Gustav Oberlaender, the exeeutive head of the 


comes from southern manufacturer of hosiery, who 
amount of the capital required to carry stock in the econ- 
duct of their business, and, as a sequence, forcing manu- 
facturers to increase their capital. The longer terms, he 
points out, would encourage more persons to engage in 
business as distributors on a limited capital, increasing the 


risk. His 
days as a maximum, the matter of discount to be left to 


manufacturer’s financial idea of terms is 30 


individual manufacturers. For a number of years his mill 
has been selling its product 30 days net, goods being priced 
on that basis. 

When cotton, Middling Gulf, was selling recently on 
the New York exchange at and around 22 cents, spot, a 
somewhat important jobber in a southern state was hold- 
ing large quantities of cotton which had come to him from 
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The 
Wildman 
Ribbing 
Machines 


We have always tried to 
make Wildman Knitting 
Machinery not only a nec- 
essary part of the equip- 
ment of the hosiery manu- 
facturer but a worth-while 
part in the development of 
the hosiery industry. 

This has required fore- 
sight of two kinds—first, 
to visualize the require- 
ments of the manufacturer 
—our customer:—second, 
the demands of the public 
—his customers. 

As an item in the budget 
of progress, the Wildman 
Ribbing Machine deserves 
inclusion, for it increases 
production of better tops. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Machine 
Catalogue” giving detailed il 
lustrations and descriptions of 
every important part of the- 
machine. 
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retailers who could not take care of their maturing invoices 
in cash—he was doing precisely what a number of jobbers 
had done. “You see,” he said, “I was compelled to take 
cotton in lieu of eurrency, and now must buy on long 
terms, as of course my funds are tied up in cotton.” 

“Why don’t you sell your cotton?” he was asked. 

“T do not believe I ought to sell just now,” he replied, 
“as cotton is likely to go higher.” 

“Then you want manufacturers to sell you on 70 days 
im order that you may earry your cotton for a profit. It 
strikes me,” the mill head who was a party to the con- 
versation said, “that if you want to deal in cotton you 
ought to finance yourself or have a bank carry you.” 


Cotton just now is no more a speculative commodity 
than the manufactures thereof. If it proves to be worth 
more later, cotton goods then will be worth more than the 
trade is asked to pay for them. If cotton decline, cotton 
knit goods will go down with it. But cotton in warehouse 
cannot be disposed of by cancellation, while its manufac- 
turers on order can be treated in that way, judging from 
the past, and it is predicted in the primary market that 
any sharp drop in eotton between now and January next 
would be followed by a flood of cancellations not unlike 
that which poured into mills in the early part of 1919 and 
again in 1920. Manufacturers who sold underwear in July 
for delivery in December and later, did so in the knowledge 
that the orders on their books were nothing more than 
an option held by dealers, the mills, however, being com- 
mitted for deliveries in the event of a rise in the market. 

The manufacturers of hosiery who have not received 
cancellations of orders every month this year are few. 
In the early Spring, orders which had been placed in De- 
cember and January for hosiery of wool and silk in com- 
bination were cancelled in profusion. More recently hos- 
iery orders have been cancelled. Most of the purchases of 
this class of goods are for at once delivery. “At once” 
is susceptible of two interpretations—one by the buyer, 
another by the seller. The latter has been led to believe 
that goods shipped out in 30 days come within the “at 
once” limitation. The distributor finds that the “at once” 
period may be made to expire in ten or twelve days. It is 
common for a jobber to wire or write a mill, “As the goods 
which we bought of you ten days ago for “at once” de- 
livery have not been shipped, we herewith cancel order,” and 
some buyers will add, “It will be useless to ship, as we will 
not take the goods, and could not pay for them if we did.” 

An underwear mill in the Central West passed into 
bankruptey on July 1, after two years of struggling 
against adversity. The explanation given for the failure 
was, “In 1920 we suffered very heavy losses from cancella- 
tions and never have been able to recover.” 

Several months ago there disappeared from the direc- 
tories of the knitting trades a large underwear mill in the 
Kast. An executive of that mill said two years and more 
ago, “The manufacturer who guarantees his prices against 
declines will go bankrupt.” That mill did guarantee its 
prices, and it went the way of many another that indulged 
in the foolish practice and others still which took no steps 
for protecting themselves against losses by cancellation. 

Trade absurdities flourish because sellers indulge buy- 
ers. As many failures, relatively, resulting from selling 
on long terms, will be reported in subsequent years, if 
manufacturers yield to the pleas of the 2-10-60 extra job- 
bers, as have been caused by cancellations and guaranteeing 
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prices. Manufacturers have been slow to try to crush 
the evils against which they ery out while permitting others 
to get a foothold. Indulgence of these vicious practices 
may be ascribed to overproduction. Their continued in- 
dulgenee is certain to bring about diminished production. 
Already the highways of industry are strewn with the 
debris of factories wrecked on the rocks of practices foreed 
by buyers and fostered by sellers. Business will be the 
healthier when the factors that are dominated by their 
customers in an oversupplied market are removed. 

To some extent, it appears, the output of certain classes 
of low end cotton hosiery is more nearly balanced with 
consumption. Of the mills which in the last year or two 
have discontinued business, many were making the cheap 
cotton stockings for men and women. During July there 
were a number of large sales of low end hosiery, more pak. 
ticularly 176 needle carded goods. One commission house 
sold up for approximately two months its several mills, get- 
ting into a position in which orders for nearby delivery had 
to be declined. In fact, these mills, confident of the sus- 
taining influence in the cotton market, were not stirring 
themselves for business calling for shipment this side of 
October. Chain stores and were among the 


heavier buyers, in fact, chain stores, catalog houses and the 


exporters 


five-and-ten stores stepped in while jobbers in the main 
were staying out. 

In a single day in July there was sold for a large sou- 
thern mill more cases of hosiery, of a variety of numbers 
than on any previous day in the mill’s long history. And 
it may be said that on more than one occasion a day’s sales 
Transactions of this 
character, however, have been the rare exception. The bulk 
of the business seemed to be going to a small minority of 
the mills, and the larger mills seem to have fared the bet- 
ter, probably because of their large production and lower 
overhead, which spelled the lowest possible price. 

Low prices ruined one mill, as was developed shortly 
after it gave up the experiment of living on losses. This 
mill had sold a large quantity of low price hosiery to a 
jobber at 214 cents a dozen under the best price which a 
larger manufacturer had found it possible to figure. This 
latter mill declined the jobber’s order on a difference of 
214 cents a dozen. The other took it, but failed before 
the goods were put in process. Then the jobber returned 
to the mill which had stuck to its price, but by that time 
the goods there had gone up five cents a dozen. The 
jobber bought, paying 214 cents more than he would have 
paid this mill had he bought when the order was first offer- 
ed, and five cents more than he would have paid the mill 
which passed out of existence as the penalty for putting 
goods on the market at less than cost. 

Two mills are making identical lines of boys’ 3-pound 
ribbed stockings; one is paying two to four cents a dozen 
more for two mechanical operations, yet quotes fifteen 
cents a dozen less than the other. Obviously, one or the 
other is “off” in the matter of cost computation. Both 
will not be able to adhere to their respective quotations 
and remain long in business, unless one of them is en- 
dowed. 

Some of the July hosiery advances which have stuck 
are 214 to 5 cents a dozen on 144 and 176 needle socks 
and hosiery for ladies; 10 to 15 cents on mercerized half 
hose; 15 to 25 cents on ladies’ mercerized, and 50 cents 
on ladies’ wool stockings. Combed half hose are selling 
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at the prices of six months ago, and some mills have not 
advanced ladies’ combed. One line of combed selling at 
$1.65 a dozen actually costs the mill $1.69, as shown by 
the most conservative cost figuring. But the line was due 
in the latter part of July for an advance, for the selling 
agents were advised by the manufacturer, “Present orders 
will consume all yarn in stock and on contract. Current 
prices of yarns show a loss on to-day’s prices of hosiery.” 
Practically no hosiery has been sold or offered on the 
basis of 23-cent spot cotton or, to put it otherwise, on the 
basis of 34 cents for yarn, 10s single carded, so that, if 
eotton holds about where it was fluctuating during July, 
the real advances are yet to come. In fact, manufacturers 
whose prices are based on 30 cent yarn might be men- 
tioned. One of two propositions seems reasonable: (1) 
Had manufacturers bought as tardily of yarns as job- 
bers did of goods, today’s prices of the latter would be 
higher than any jobber has paid; or (2) had jobbers 
bought as freely on 18- to 20-cent cotton, as freely as 
normally, yarns would have advanced some weeks earlier. 


Whether the jobber did or did not lack merchandising 
vision is a question which he himself may undertake to 
answer. But it may be said the manufacturer took a 
chance which the jobber was afraid to risk, and won, for 
both the mill and the distributor. In the matter alone 
of curbing price the manufacturer has proved himself more 
essential to the welfare of the jobber than has the latter as 
a link in the chain of distribution. 

One industry that has been flourishing during the trou- 
blesome Summer market days is the rumor factory. A re- 
port which seems to have had its origin in the West was to 
the effect the Berkshire Knitting Mills had reduced the 
prices of their several numbers of full fashioned silk hos- 
iery and that the mills were looking for business after hav- 
ing stated officially that the production for the remainder 
of the year had been sold. Emphatic denial is made of the 
statement that prices were reduced; in fact, raw silk is 
$1.50 a pound higher than when the mills named their prices 
for the last half of the year—prices which are no higher 
than last year at this date. “If any merchant believes we 
are not sold up for the year,” said a spokesman for the 
company, “let him try to buy goods from us.” 

Prices of full fashioned silks have suffered some re- 
duction, as is commonly known in the trade, but, with one 
or two exceptions, all the reductions were announced by 
jobbers; not by mills. One large mill did knock a dollar 
a dozen off the price of one of its numbers of ladies’ silks, 
and another is selling silk half hose at 75 cents a dozen less 
than the price which some months ago was named for 
the season. 

Jobbers started eutting full fashioned silk prices when 
a mill withdrew from the jobbing trade and began selling 
direct to retailers. In this instance, it may be stated, the 
mill price was above the market. With one other mill it 
enjoyed a practically complete monopoly of a line of 
clocked all-over silk hosiery for ladies. It went to retailers 
at only $2.50 a dozen less than the price jobbers had been 
paying. Of course this started something. Jobbers with 
this mill’s product in stock at once proceeded to offer it to 
retailers at something less than the new mill price. 

While silk hosiery is being worn more extensively than 
ever, there probably would be enough to go around if the 
production were less. Ingrain goods in particular seem to 
have come out in greater abundance than was necessary 
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for taking care of demand, and the market at the end of 
July was by no means brisk. 

Philadelphia full fashioned manufacturers note an in- 
crease in the number of idle knitters. Applications for 
work now are quite common, while a few months ago skill- 
ed knitters were so scarce that some mills had to boost their 
pay schedules, one at least paying $1.28 a dozen for legger 
work. This is 41 cents more than the 1920 peak. Full 
fashioned knitters who are in the class of adepts are draw- 
ing easily $100 to $112 a week. The dearth of knitters 
was due to the fact Philadelphia mills have been in the 
grip of the union, which was able to maintain restrictions 
as to the number of learners. Two western mills fought 
the union and won, and now are operating in peace, freed 
from the shackles of the autocrats of the knitting mill. 

Seamless silk hosiery necessarily suffered some price 
disturbance by reason of jobbers unloading full fashioned, 
and it is stated that some sales in July were at the lowest 
prices of the year, notwithstanding at the time raw silk 
was about two dollars a pound higher than in December 
last. On the other hand, at least three seamless mills are 
being, and for some months have been, operated at capacity, 
one this year increasing its production by about 30 per 
cent. One of these mills is in New Jersey; two are in 
Philadelphia. 

The executive of one of these exceptionally busy mills 
was asked to account for the activity in his establishment 
while so many were operating part time and, in some in- 
stances, receiving cancellations. “I do not try to aecount 
for conditions in other mills,” he said; “I am content to 
know that we are sold up to August and customers are 
pushing for deliveries of goods which are a trifle past due. 
We make a good stocking of 12 thread silk, on 260 needle 
machines, get our price and are having a profit.” 

“Perhaps you sell on long terms?” the mill head was 
asked. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “we sell only to what are 
known to be 10-day establishments. They may buy on 
30 but discount in 10. In fact,” he concluded, “we do not 
solicit business from any concern not believed by us to 
make a practice of cashing its invoices in 10 days.” 

Confirmation of the statement as to sold up conditions 
in this and one other mill is supplied by a manufacturer 
to whom some of tehir customer jobbers had complained 
of past due deliveries, and offered orders for enough hos- 
iery to tide-them over. This latter mill had suffered can- 
cellation of several “at once” orders which had not been 
shipped inside of ten days and was unwilling to risk taking 
on any additional business for nearby. 

In contrast with activity in the several mills referred 
to, and in others as well, there are a few big establish- 
ments in Class 1, Division A, which are in urgent need 
of business, and one which is closed down and has been for 
some weeks might be mentioned. The state of the market 
eannot be estimated from conditions in any one repre- 
sentative mill or group of mills, or by sales of any given 
line of hosiery. 

With the trade inclining to the belief that solid black 
and brown will prevail as the popular colors of silk hos- 
iery for Fall and Winter, there is some concern over heath- 
ers in silk and wool in combination. It is thought, how- 
ever, that sports color mixtures will be very popular, and 
a brisk season in heathers is looked for. It is stated by 
worsted yarn interests that manufacturers having yarn in 
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twist and mixtures on order are calling for forward deliv- 
eries. One spinning establishment is reported shipping 
out an average of 2,500 pounds of yarn a day of this class. 

In relation to yarn cost, infants’ fancy socks are the 
lowest priced line of hosiery on the market. The leading 
mills making these socks opened for spring early in July, 
and in the first week one had sold approximately 75,000 
dozens. Jobbers were taking about 80 per cent of their 
initial purchases of last year for the current season. Of 
two numbers of the Acorn line, one is 25 cents a dozen 
lower than a year ago and another is 10 cents down, from 
$1.75. Still another, at $2.35, is priced the same as last 
year, and, in fact, none of the numbers is any higher. The 
Romberger standard line is five cents a dozen higher, this 
taking care of about one-half the inerease in the cost of 
yarn. Another manufacturer, whose prices of last year 
have not been moved up, says that having gone on the 
market there is nothing to do but reduce cost of manu- 
facture, so that it is assumed his mill wages are due for 
a drop. One manufacturer, in order to keep prices down 
to a level indicated by jobbers as satisfactory to them, is 
understood to have lopped 15 per cent from his wage 
seales, and it is stated he has increased production without 
the employment of additional help. It would appear that 
in order to meet the jobber view of price, manufacturers 
have no alternative but to reduce mill help pay in propor- 
tion as the cost of raw material has been increased. 

After a few conferences with buyers, warnings from 
jobbers that prices must not be advanced, and considerable 
jockeying, underwear for next Spring was put on sale in 
a sort of half-hearted way, at average advances of about 


five per cent over the 1921 July-August prices. Balbrig- 
gan shirts and drawers were rated at $3 to $3.35 a dozen, 
and cotton ribbed union suits were believed to have been 
priced the minimum at $7, an advance of 25 cents a dozen 
over a year ago. 

Quite a number of buyers were in the market for the 
opening, and some bought a few goods. It did not appear 
that manufacturers really were pushing their lines. Cotton 
was in the neighborhood of 23 cents, with six weeks or 
more of weather with which to reckon, and jobbers figuring 
on values based on 18-cent cotton. Jobbers will take every 
dozen they bought if weather conditions during August do 
not make for a crop in excess of 11,000,000 bales, and 
will want more at present prices. Mills will advance their 
prices if the crop falls much short of that number of 
bales. Leaving “Ifs” out of consideration, the prices at 
which contracts were made, make it appear either that last 
year mills figured on substantial profits or will make next 
year’s underwear at no profit to manufacturers, unless 
operating cost has been more radically reduced than it was 
believed it could be reduced. 

An important jobber who apparently scented a rise in 
prices slipped into the market in the last week in June and 
bought 300 cases of men’s underwear for next Spring, and 
paid an advance of 121% cents a dozen over his last pur- 
chase for the current season. A few days later cotton took 
that jump of $7.50 a bale and the jobber wired for an ad- 
ditional 100 cases. The manufacturer also had heard of 
the movement of cotton to higher ground and had with- 
drawn the line from sale, and now the jobber must pay an- 
other advance of 1214 cents, a total of about two cents a 
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garment, which should make no difference in the price to 
the consumer. In fact, it is understood the jobbers have 
expressed a willingness to absorb 50 per cent of the in- 
crease, leaving it to retailers to take a profit of one cent 
a garment less. 

This reckoning will not hold good in relation to wool 
and worsted underwear, of course. One line of men’s union 
suits is up exactly 20 per cent in yarn cost and the yarn in 
another will cost approximately 30 per cent more. It is 
assumed in the jobbing trade that the per centum of in- 
crease on the finished goods will be less than on the yarn; 
that the mill either will shave operating cost or figure on 
going through the season with a less margin of profit 
than ordinarily a manufacturer with large capital invest- 
ment is entitléd to. The burden of the process of readjust- 
ment toward prices in line with the economic situation falls, 
as usual, on the mill. 

Prices of practically all textile lines are too high, for 
one reason because the cost of distribution is too large. 
There are too many retailers’ and more jobbers than really 
are necessary as a link in the chain of economic distribution. 
Too many rentals have to be figured in the aggregate over- 
head in the cost of distributing to the consumer. Dealers 
are taking down as many dollars on a small individual 
volume of business as in the regular order of things they 
would lay aside from a large volume. There will be fewer 
retailers when the consumer no longer can pay fancy prices 
incident to maintaining three establishments where there 
were and ought to be only two. 


Prices of some lines of underwear to be made up for 
next year no doubt were kept down by the fact there seems 
likely to be a considerable carryover of this year’s goods, 
more particularly of ladies’ low end vests and pants. Some 
of the Pennsylvania mills are idle, after operating for some 
time on part time, and most of the idle establishments have 
stocks of which they would like to dispose. This class of 
manufacturers was disappointed in the season’s business. 
Dealers carried none of last year’s goods into this year 
and it was expected they would buy about as they did 
normally. By the time they had sold their initial purchases 
they were ready to batter prices, and in doing this they 
bought so lightly that mills were left with stocks, and the 
distribution season drawing to a elose. Notwithstanding 
the excess of underwear stocks in a number of Pennsylvania 
underwear mills, six new mills have been or, within the 
year, will be established. A few more additions of this 
character ought to operate to the very great advantage of 
the jobber seeking lower values, in his solicititude for the 
consumer. 

While the jobbers were shopping around in the light 
weight underwear market they almost totally neglected 
heavy weights, of which, according to estimates of buyers 
and mill heads, there remains to be contracted for about 
50 per cent of last year’s requirements. Some jobbers 
have yet to make their initial purchases for next Winter, 
it is stated by manufacturers, and several have said they 
feel quite certain they can buy all the underwear in Septem- 
ber that will be needed. They assume mills have over- 
produced and will continue in operation to the end of the 
season, regardless of the extent to which buying may be 
restricted. The July Ieap in cotton apparently created 
not the slightest alarm in jobbing circles. 

The southern mills making the lower priced lines of 
Winter underwear have had the better end of the season’s 
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business. They put out low prices and offered their goods 
before many of the northern mills were ready to show 
samples. 

It seems a reasonably safe prediction that Winter under- 
wear bought in September will cost jobbers more than 
jobbers have paid to date this year. 


Some Suggestions Worth Noting. 





American knit goods manufacturers are in a way re- 
sponsible for the present scarcity of experienced and com- 
petent operators of knitting machines, by failing to develop 
and train their own operators and by employing knitters 
away from other plants, it was brought out by Max Ny- 
degger, of the Grosser Knitting Machine Co., in an in- 
terview appearing in a recent issue of the Daily News Rec- 
ord. Mr. Nydegger deplored the present practices of the 
industry in this respect, declaring also that this policy has 
resulted in the abnormal wages now in certain sections of 
industry. 

“The shortsightedness of this policy,” said Mr. Ny- 
degger, “is daily making itself more apparent in both the 
searcity of operators and in the abnormally and unneces- 
sarily high wages that are being paid today to men who 
can operate and set up machines. A really good operator 
should earn in the neighborhood of $60 per week, whereas 
under the present system of ‘grabbing up’ competitors’ 
men, these operators are now being paid from $80 to $150 
per week, the higher scale being the more frequent. This 
all mitigates against the price of the finished article, as 
well as limiting production due to the lack of a proper 
foree of operators. This condition is true of practically the 
entire country, with the exception of a certain group of 
knitters in Cleveland, who some years back brought over 
operators and have managed to hold them, as well as de- 
velop others.” 

In his statement, Mr. Nydegger also referred to the 
“inefficient and careless manner in which knitting plants, 
especially in the metropolitan district, have been laid out 
—if they can be ealled ‘laid out,’”’ declaring this to be 
“another bad feature of the knitting industry.” 

“Machines are placed with absolutely no thought given 
to their proper location as regards light, air, and interior 
traffie in the mill,” continued Mr. Nydégger. “In fact, in 
most cases, the entire problem of ventilation and illumina- 
tion has been totally disregarded. The general practice 
in lighting seeming to be that whenever a light is needed, 
to hang a drop-light over that particular spot, this prac- 
tice resulting in a few brilliantly illuminated small areas, 
with the rest of the mill in shadows. As for ventilation 
and the problem of handling work from one department to 
another, an efficient system to cover both these conditions 
has been entirely disregarded. 

Mr. Nydegger expressed it as his opinion that if in- 
telligent consideration was given to the foregoing condi- 
tions, about 50 per cent of the waste in knitting mills 
should be eliminated and the manufacturers would be get- 
ting full returns for their investments, and machines could 
show in actual dollars and cents what they are worth. He 
further expressed the hope “that the day is not far distant 
when knit goods manufacturers, especially the smaller 
ones, will realize the prime importance of having competent 
engineers or architects or really good practical mill men 
lay out their shops, instead of adopting the present happy- 
go-lucky hit or miss method.” 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., will build: a 
one-story stucco annex, 120x130 feet to the present plant, 
at a cost of about $20,000. 

The Allen Locke Co., Philadelphia, will construct a 
one-story building to be equipped as a hosiery mill. 

With a capital of $15,000, the Household Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been incorporated. J. C. Miller, 
C. E. Clift, L. T. Wilkerson, John B. Hyde and W. E. 
Wilkerson are the incorporators. The company plans to 
manufacture hosiery for direct sale to consumers, special - 
izing in silks. 

The Yale Knitting Co., Malden, Mass., has purchased 
a one-half acre tract of land adjoining their present plant, 
on which they will build another mill. The new addition 
will enable the company to triple its production. 

The Honor-Knit Knitting Mills, Inc., will continue the 
operation of the Mason Knitting Mills plant at Blackwood, 
N. J. The equipment has recently been increased to 44 
knitting machines and four sewing machines and four clock- 
ing machines. The product of the plant now is women’s 
seamless and mock seam hosiery in silk, silk and worsted, 
mercerized cotton, ete. 

Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Company has installed ad- 
ditional Banner knitting machines and supplementary 
equipment to secure production of from 200 to 250 dozen 
women’s artificial silk hose in addition to its former pro- 
duction of 350 dozen half hose. 

The Globe Knitting Mills, recently removed to North 
Philip Street, Philadelphia, have installed additional ma- 
chinery consisting of 50 Brinton necktie machines; 10 
Jarvis double rib machines. This will give them a pro- 
duction of 4,000 dozen per week of grenadine and cir- 
cular neckties. 

The Century Knitting Company, Pottstown, Pa., has 
started work on a $100,000 annex and bleachery, 60x140 
feet. 

In connection with the doubling of the capacity of their 
plant, it is understood the Texas Hosiery Mills, at Dallas, 
Texas, will install equipment for mantfacturing men’s 
half hose and will also erect a dyeing and finishing plant. 

Probably the latest knitting mill to get into the ranks 
of direct-to-retailer organizations is the Henry Lehmuth 
Co., Ontario and D Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turers of ladies’ lace clocked full fashioned silk hosiery. 
It was authoritatively announced recently that in future 
the mills output will be distributed through Rubens & 
Meyer, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, thus freeing 
the mill from the necessity of organizing a selling foree, 
while putting the product into a house distributing com- 
plete lines of hosiery. c 

Plants of the Richmond Spinning Company and the 
Chickamauga Knitting~Mils, Chattanooga, Tenn., closed 
down for two weeks, during July. Several reasons for the 
action were given by T. N. Van Dyke, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the two companies. It was decided this 
would be a good time to take inventory and make needed 
repairs, especially since the strike of railroad shopmen 
demoralized freight service in that vicinity. 

A brick and concrete addition, six stories, 65x66 feet, is 
being built by the Holeproof Hosiery Co., at. Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
000. 

The new brick and concrete warehouse adjoining the 
plant of the Jersild Knitting Co., Neenah, Wis., has been 
The addition is a two-story |; 


The building will cost in the neighborhood of $40,- 


completed and is now in use. 
building, approximately 120x60 feet, and will be used for 
the storing of finished stock. Officers of the Jersild Knit- 
ting Co. are: President, Georgia Madson; vice-president, 
Gustav Kalfahs; secrétary, E. E. Jandrey, and general 
manager-treasurer, L. J. Pinkerton. 

The Navy Knitting Mills, 236 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., has filed notice of increase in capital from $200,- 
000 to $500,000, for proposed expansion. 

The Kaufman-Rohrlich Knitting Mills, New York, have 
been organized with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture 
knit goods. <A local plant will be operated. The company 
is headed by J. D. Rohrlich, I. and M. Kaufman, 161 


Broadway. 


The Miller Knitting Mills, Shenandoah, Pa., has work 
under way on a new five-story mill, 45x100 feet, estimated 
to cost in excess of $75,000. 

The Leo Brown Co., New York, N. Y., recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $20,000, will operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of sweaters and other knit goods. The 
company is headed by M. 8. Marwur and I. Stahl. 

The Markiknit Sweater Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has arranged for a change in name to the Mari-Sport Wear 
Corporation. 

The Feiners Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
been organized with a capital of $200,000, to operate a 
local mill. The company is headed by J. Schwartz and M. 
Olesker. 

The Aeme Knitting Co., Newark, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture knit 
goods. A local mill will be operated. The company is 
headed by ‘Samuel Cohen, Nathan Segal and Samuel Her- 
man, 790 Broad Street. 

The Martin Knit Fabrice Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been organized with a capital of $15,000, to manufacture 
knit goods. The company is headed by M. H. and N. K. 
Skalatsky. 

The Shellburn Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, N. Y., 
has been organized to operate a local plant for the manu- 
facture of sweaters and other knit goods. The. company is 
headed by M. H. Muller. 

The Washington Sportwear Mills, Inc., 141 Wooster 
Street, New York, has filed notice of increase in capital 
from $7,500 to $25,000, for proposed expansion. 

Exports of artificial silk and silk hosiery in May totaled 
129,867 dozens valued at $565,208, of which total 57,283 
dozens with a value of $260,571 went to England, it was 
announced in July by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce. <A total of 35,652 dozen of silk hosiery valued 
at $305,035 were also exported in May, England again 
taking the largest number, 10,890 dozen valued at $93,857. 
Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Australia and British South 
Africa were also large markets for hosiery from America 
during this month. 
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The Yarn Market 


Taken as a whole, and considering the entire period, it 
ean be said that the Philadelphia cotton yarn market dur- 
ing the past month was in a better condition in regard to 
prices and demand. During the period yarn quotations 
were noted to follow, in a general way, the fluctuations 
taking place in the raw cotton market. Yarns started the 
month off rather weak, but acquired strength with the 
passing of the days and at this writing they appear to be 
on a firmer footing than that existing in the month of 
As has been recorded here, yarn rates, for the 
past several months, and because of conditions that have 
been pointed out from time to time, have been on the up- 
grade, continued increases developing-until middle July 
saw quotations on a basis from 25 to 30 per cent higher 
than those prevailing two and a half months previous, on 
May 1. This refers to the carded weaving and knitting 
counts, and the earded section of the list as a whole stood at 
its highest price level in nearly two years. 


June. 


The first week of the month being reported here saw a 
number of important yarn price gains which were attrib- 
uted to the higher values in raw cotton coming about that 
time. Combed peeler yarns increased about 5 cents a 
pound during the first half of the week, and in the latter 
end of the week smaller advances were reported on coarser 
counts of two-ply carded skeins and single carded cones. 


The first notable downward reaction in rates featured 
the second week in this market. This affected generally 
all the carded single and two-ply skeins, warps and tubes, 
and approximated an average loss of a full cent a pound. 
This was directly attributed to the liquidation in raw cotton 
at that time, as well as being influenced by a determination 
on the part of the consumers to buy cautiously. 


It was true, however, that in the face of this decline, 
there was quite a buying spurt during the latter part of 
June, said to be mainly effective in knitting yarns, de- 
mand for these yarns being credited to a sudden expansion 
of export business in underwear. It was noticeable also, 
however, that weaving yarns were in some demand, this 
probably being the result of a desire on the part of the 
weavers to replenish stocks ahead for a month or so. 

The drop in prices mentioned was recovered in early 
July, and while being far from a stabilized condition, yarns 
showed indisputable evidences of increased quotations, al- 
though at the time aceurate price quotations were unavail- 
Speaking for the list in general, however, the aver- 
The prices 


able. 
age increase was probably one cent a pound. 
regained at this time seemed to hold up well the remainder 
of the month. 

With varying attitudes and opinions in regard to what 
the future holds and does not hold for cotton yarns, busi- 
ness during the past. month would hardly be considered any- 
thing to rave about especially, that is, so far as total volume 
is concerned and considering the entire market. As a 
whole, buyers were not exactly clamoring for yarns, and 
the opinion that seemed to be held by a majority was that 
they would stay out of the market waiting for lower prices, 
which, according to some factors, seemed certain to be 
around the corner. On the other hand, experienced fac- 
tors expressed the opinion that while the prices now current 
are relatively high, at the same time, their influence will 
not be sufficient to prevent an inereasing volume of busi- 


ness, and one prediction was that the next three months 
will see a greater amount of business handled than during 
the past nine months. It was also intimated that the econ- 
ditions now prevailing are such as to require only a mod- 
erate amount of business to cause still further price ad- 
vanees, and in this connection it is pointed out that most 
spinners have by this time certainly used up practically 
all the comparatively low priced cotton, and also that 
while there may be some stocks of yarn on hand, these 
supplies surely are not as great as they were, nor as numer- 
ous as is supposed by other factors. 

Following are quotations for the Philadelphia market on 


July 15: 
Single Skeins. 
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An office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece has been opened in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. B. C. Getsinger is in charge of this 
office, the purpose of which will be to assist manufac- 
turers of this section in the further extension and devel- 
opment of trade with foreign countries, particularly in 
South America and the Latin-American countries. The 
opening of this office is the first time the Bureau has had 
direct representation in the Atlanta district since the clos- 
ing of a similar office under the direction of W. A. Gra- 
ham Clark, a number of years ago, and is now the only 
office of the Bureau between Washington and New Orleans. 


The pulse of business, while stronger, still indicates a 
slight need for stimulant. 
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The Distribution and Use of Wealth 


BY H. D. 


Wealth is property accumulated by judicious or shrewd 
management, and consists in everything reducible to stand- 
Money is, therefore, the substance of past 


ard money. 
Its source 


labors of hand or head on the part of some one. 
is threefold: inheritance, personal effort and lucky finds 
by unforeseen chance. Inheritance goes entirely to the 
credit of thrifty ancestry. Personal effort covers the 
broad field of endeavor in the thousand and one channels 
of modern research and commercial activity. It has to do 
with everything from grandmother’s harmless medicine 
brew to the latest radium treatment; from the most prim- 
itive country blacksmith’s iron wedge to the wonders of 
Edison’s laboratory; from the rattling pennies of the 
peanut vender to the billions of Wall Street; and from 
the rough river raft to the floating ocean castle; and even 
from the modest home truck patch to the towering eleva- 
tors and store-house—say, just any and everything. The 
lucky find by unforeseen chance has made several million- 
aires. A poor farmer takes up a homestead entry, when, 
later, two trunk lines of railroad cross the farm and each 
other. Business men see the opportunity, insist on a loca- 
tion, buy at any price; others come likewise, a town or 
city rapidly grows, and the poor farmer is a millionaire. 
Another makes a gold find on his old farm, Another finds 
he lives over ponds of subterranean oil. Another dis- 
covers new processes on the grosser metals; another makes 
automobiles; another airplanes, and we have more mil- 
lionaires. Work, research, discovery, money—and here we 
go, lucky and honest, harming no mortal man. 

Then, have all mortals an equal chance on Fortune’s 
playground and in her workshop? Essentially, yes—but 
Chance is open alike to all, but all are not 
endowed alike with the finding faculty. Hence the rich, 
the well-to-do, and the poor subdivisions of man. We may 
say it is not the fault of the civil law, generally speaking; 
it is not the fault of the man, for he did not create himself. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the matter and take 
testimony on how this thing always has been, is now, and 
doubtless will be down to the crack of doom. With all 
this outery of our day, we need to counsel with each other, 
formulate sound opinions, and stick to them for humanity’s 
good. We all are naturally just like we are, and while 
we can cultivate here and restrain there, we cannot add 
one cubit to our stature, nor change the leopard’s spots. 

If you remember history, from the beginning to the 
present, sacred and profane, you will know that there never 
was a time when wealth was any more evenly distributed 
than now—that there have always been pre-eminently rich 
men, and that they were used by Divine Providence in the 
most momentous transactions between earth and heaven— 
God in history, humanity the beneficiary. This needs no 
proof, for the statement is accepted by all studious peo- 
ple of intelligence, and nothing that is not tangible can be 
proven to others. 

Make a note of these illustrious examples: Noah was 
rich beyond all compare in his time, else he never could 
have built the ark in the face of public opposition that must 
have been unanimous, but he was God’s very special rep- 
resentative in that universal flood. Solomon prayed for 


naturally, no. 


FETZER. 


wisdom, and not for wealth, but was given both by the God 
of all nations, else the temple had not existed and a vast 
block of history left unwritten. Job, from the land of Uz, 
was the greatest of all the men of the East, and the rich- 
est, but was one of the poets of sacred writ. The accumu- 
lated wealth of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob has never been 
computed in money—it was colossal, but they were the 
chosen ancestry of God’s people of Israel. The New Testa- 
ment makes mention of a number of rich men who were 
highly approved for being a power for good in the land 
—all except two: he that built larger barns in the rank 
assumption of his self-sufficiency, and he that was un- 
righteous and selfish through and through. 

The oft-quoted passage about the camel and the needle’s 
eye, as related to the rich man and the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, is usually understood in error, for it does not con- 
demn the possession of riches, but the engrossing love and 
consuming care of them. The plain fact is that the righteous 
rich man always has been and is now the greatest man 
of all the land for good, for peace, for order, the main- 
stay of the governments, and the special object of God’s 
blessings and love. 

Of the rich Greeks we mention Croesus of fame, and 
of Egypt the Pharaohs, for memorable wealth and perma- 
nent public service. Estimate, if you can, what the pyra- 
mids would cost us to build now, if indeed we could build 
them at all. They are no use, you say? As much use 
as the memorials we build to our military heroes, and 
more. Of China, name the dynasties that built, for pub- 
lie good and protection, the great northern walls of their 
country, fencing out the terrible Tartar. Their cost would 
construct five trunk lines of railroad from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. There are other examples. These men’s 
lives and works bear diligent study, for they, by virtue 
of their wealth, have written many outstanding chapters 
of humanity’s history, and left us the time-proof monu- 
ments to past greatness, wealth and civilizations. 

Later the rich feudal lords of the Middle Ages carried 
the waning civilization of all nations, and the Scriptures, 
through the fright-stricken channels of the Dark Ages, 
down to the light of reviving modern times. I dare say 
there is nothing bad in that alone, and even if some neces- 
sary hardships were put upon a faulty populace, they 
doubtless were for the public good in those times, viewed 
from any angle it was the major service possible to be 
rendered to humanity by these rich lords. 

The point I am hauling through the ages down to our 
modern eyesight is the fact that the rich men of history 
come to us with shining records as the salt of the earth, 
and there is no gainsaying, for they have done practically 
all the heavy work in the betterment of the human family, 
setting aside the one fact of the Divine Jesus of Nazareth, 
who had no where to lay his head. 

When we take a view of our own times we find a new 
feature in the distribution and use of wealth. While but 
a small percentage of the total population, it is neverthe- 
less a multitude who have become rich in property, most 
of whom are good and righteous men; a small minority, 
however, being bad enough, and they cause this outery 
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against massed. wealth, and thereby the condemnation of 
many of our best citizens. This results from the crime of 
making unfair advantages by legislation involving special 
taxes upon the people, for any line of private endeavor. 
For instance, we have a few wealthy citizens in Pitts- 
burgh, made so by a tariff on trace-chains, and so un- 
wisely administered that the government never got a cent 
of revenue, but every time a farmer bought a pair of 
trace-chains, and about a million pair are bought annual- 
ly, he made a eash present of thirty cents to the Pittsburgh 
manufacturer, and when, after a few years, the farmer got 
wise and mad, he condemned all tariffs, while, in fact, we 
must have tariffs, honestly administered, for revenue. But 
it had already done the mischief of raising an outcry 
against the rich indiscriminately. Punch ealled up the 
devil, but has never been able to call him down since, and 
the outery goes on in various menacing ways. 

Many similar eases could be cited, all bearing the same 
lesson. The crime and the danger are obvious, for the 
one word that defines human nature is the word selfish- 
ness, and hence the tenth commandment of the decalogue. 
It must be dealt with in economies, by lawmakers, and by 
courts, and even in the neighborhood and in the family, 
and surely in our industries, for it is an all-abiding factor. 
The American opinion in the rank and file of people is 
still tinged with the nearly even distribution of wealth, or 
rather the lack of it, after the American revolution, when 
there were no millionaires, when the open land was open 
to all with equal rights and with special privileges to 
none. That was the American idea until recent years, and 
now the whole mass of people is falling into fragments, 
and every fragment organizing against the others, for 
some sort of unfair advantage. Not long ago it was almost 
confined to larger manufacturers, but now it pervades 
every line of human endeavor in country and city, and 
what it will culminate in is mystifying in the extreme. 
But this I know, that mutual confidence is the “founda- 
tion rock of a republic, and if there is no mutual confi- 
dence, then what? 

The daddy and mammy of the modern strike are selfish- 
ness and wastefulness, with common greed for a goad, 
and the lack of business sense for an impelling force. Op- 
portunity sets this breedery into rapid action, which cur- 
rent events demonstrate to a finish. 

Let us revert to the civil law part of the Mosaic law 
for light, and incidentally for a reason for much of the 
outery of our day against great wealth. This code had 
the provision that every fiftieth year (the Jubilee) all 
property gotten “under the sheriff’s hammer” reverted 
to the “original owner or his heirs, automatically, the pur- 
pose being to put bounds to growing fortunes, unless full 
value had been paid for them. There is no law in all the 
law books of all the nations that compares in wisdom with 
that provision, for it took wealth-getting out of the gam- 
bling class of endeavor, and its fairness made for public 
contentment and the peace of the land. 

We have already noted an instance of the tariff wrong- 
fully applied, but the cases of unfair advantage are much 
more numerous in the open market on misfortune’s sale- 
block. Note an instance to illustrate that class of trans- 
actions: Years. ago I witnessed an unfinished railroad 
selling under the sheriff’s hammer at fifteen cents on the 
dollar, because of a disappointment the initial company 
expertenced..in securing the funds arranged for at the 
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start. The purchasers completed the road easily and haye 
since made. millions, because the road’s terminal was at a 
now famous city. In other words, the man who handled 
this deal made big wealth on a basis of labor and capital 
he never paid for, though one hundred per cent investment 
was necessary for the project. Doubtless we have a de- 
fect in law here, enabling large fortunes to be amassed, 
while causing bitter complaint from those who are utterly 
ruined in the process under the guise of a legal transaction. 
Other instances might be cited where money lenders fore- 
close mortgages on homes nearly paid for causing a total 
loss to the struggling citizen or bereaved family. 

The fact is, dollars are not of equal value. For one 
dollar in the hands of a wealthy man is a hundred times 
more potent in the traffic world than the poor man’s lone- 
some one dollar, and here lies the one great secret of 
modern wealth-building. The civil law sanctions and even 
directs such transactions, and they are therefore lawful, 
but they illustrate modern superficiality in not being just. 
However, most of the fortunes of our countrymen are not 
on such a precarious foundation, but were made in legit- 
imate manufactures with just profits. 

Hundreds of noble cases of rich men’s philanthropy 
might be cited, and only a part of them on a charity basis. 
When Vanderbilt put up Biltmore it was a clean-cut case 
of distributing his millions among the people and taking 
Biltmore as an equivalent. The castle would be of no 
more value to the average citizen than a six-room cottage, 
but he was satisfied, to the infinite helpfulness to a wide 
range of country. 

Witness the rich come forward and buy the bonds of 
the government when it was in need of money to function 
in times of crises. It is the essence of patriotism even 
though they draw a modest rate of interest. But when the 
crises are over and the country saved, these benefactors 
are immediately and derisively called bloated bondholders 
for thanks from the selfish, senseless, socialistic crowd. 

In regard to the many enterprises wherein a body of 
wealthy men combine their surplus capital to found new 
industrial plants, what is it but a publie benefaction that 
they should accept such structures and equipments as an 
equivalent for vast sums of money disbursed among a 
wide range of laborers and mechanics, and later, when the 
product begins to come from that enterprise, that they 
again should distribute the income among another large 
number of laborers, less a small per cent reserved to re- 
imburse them gradually for the original outlay? 

I am only a modest home owner, but I ean easily recog- 
nize the indispensable necessity of wealthy men to the 
government and the people. In fact the great majority 
of our people would be in a hopeless condition without 
them, for they come forward and solve our hardest econom- 
ie problems, namely, nature’s first requirements—our physi- 
eal wants—through the means of profitable labor and 
eredits. Put a people in the right moral conception of the 
relations between labor and capital, then it is possible to 
keep them busy at contented and profitable labor, and it 
is likewise possible to save the country in spite of dema- 
gogues, politicians, or fanatics. 

But the overwhelming evidence before us from all ree- 
ords is that the rich men of the earth, setting aside the 
occasional Judas Iseariots interwoven in history and in 
our own times, have been its main factors for good and 
the mass of people their beneficiaries. This is still true, 
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notwithstanding the unholy outery of labor agitators, 
whose only stock in hand is a total misconception of the 
things that are right or wrong, coveting the things that 
are the rich man’s in violation of God’s commands. Their 
crime to society, the government, and the peace of the 
land, makes them eulprits of black guilt before the bar 
of justice and of public opinion. 

Wars do not originate in polities, nor in civil law, nor 
in government, but only when just values in relation to 
cash money are being disturbed by some untenable propo- 
sition that the sane business world cannot and will not 
accept. That describes the revolutionary way, the British, 
the Mexican, the civil, the Spanish, and the world wars, 
and it deseribes also the next war, short-sighted labor 
being the immediate provocation, higher moral and patri- 
otic considerations usually being attendant factors in 
such conflicts. 

The everlasting truths of the God of all nations will 
prevail, and there will be no eseape from that final judg- 
ment: “The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wick- 
ed, but he blesseth the habitation of the just,” for it is 
true and faileth not, sooner or later, alike to the rich and 


to the poor. 


Smith & Furbush Merge with Procter & Schwartz. 


A recent announcement of general interest is that the 
Smith & Furbush Machine Company, builders of carding 
and preparatory machinery, garnetts, shoddy and waste 
equipment, now at Hancock and Somerset Streets, Phila- 
delphia, and the Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., builders of 
Proctor drying machinery, Seventh and Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia, have merged their plants and businesses under 
the name of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. The capital irivest- 
ment of the combined organization will be $2,500,000. 

As has been generally known for several years, Proe- 
tor & Schwartz, Ine.,-has a controlling interest in 
Smith & Furbush Machine Company. Both businesses were 
formerly operated at Hancock and Somerset Streets, but 
the growth of the concerns required considerable additional 
space, so that Proctor & Schwartz, Ine., built a new plant 
at Seventh and Tabor Road some three or four years ago. 

In connection with the announcement of the merger, it 
is stated that the increase in the demand for the product of 
Smith & Furbush Machine Company now makes their build- 
ing at Hancock and Somerset Streets inadequate to handle 
the volume of business offered, and as the Proctor & 
Schwartz plant has ample space available at Seventh and 
Tabor Road, it has been decided to extend the buildings 
there sufficiently to cover the requirements of Smith and 
Furbush. This extension to the building will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. As the combined business will 
then all be under one roof, it is deemed advisable to merge 
the organizations, as well as the factories, under the name 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

When the extensions now being made afe completed, 
the buildings will cover the entire plot of 85% acres at 
Seventh and Tabor Road. The main manufacturing build- 
ing will be 240 feet by 575 feet, one story, of reinforced 
concrete, with saw-tooth roof, daylight construction. It will 
be equipped with the latest tools and fixtures, craneways 
and other modern aids to efficient operation. In addition 


to the 138,000 square feet contained in this building, there 
will be approximately 95,000 square feet in the other build- 
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ings-—a four-story building housing the research and other 
departments, the wood working building, power house 
and the three-story and basement office building, making a 
total for the plant of about 223,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

With the advantage of the greater resources and im- 
proved facilities offered by the larger and more modern 
plant, and the benefit of the research and experimental de- 
partments, the organization expects that many new develop- 
ments and improvements to their products can be made. 
The policy of the organization will be to furnish the best 
machinery possible to make in the finest equipped plant 
ef its kind, and to back up the product with the finest kind 
of service to the customer. 

The sale and manufacture of the respective products 
will be under the supervision of the same executives who 
formerly managed the separate companies. The officers of 
the combined organization will be Walter M. Schwartz, 
president; E. B. Ayres, Frederick Kershaw, Thomas W. 
Allen and Herbert T. Hershey, vice-presidents; and Frank 
E. Schermerhorn, secretary and treasurer. 

The actual merger will take place as soon as addi- 
tional facilities are available, probably some time during 
the Fall. 

The Smith & Furbush Machine Company is one of the 
concerns that were honored recently by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, as having been in business con- 
tinuously for over 100 years. It was founded in 1812 by 
James Smith, whose name has been a part of the style of 


the company ever since that time. , 


The United States Tariff Commission has just issued, 
under the title “Handbook of Commercial Treaties,” an 
exceedingly useful contribution to the study of commercial 
treaties and tariff agreements, which presents a com- 
prehensive analysis of the stipulations contained in the 
commercial treaties of all nations. The work is prepared 
in such a manner that it presents the contents of any 
particular treaty in the most effective manner, and its 
arrangement and completeness eliminates the necessity for 
a preliminary search to determine what commercial con- 
ventions exist between the countries in question, but also 
it presents a carefully prepared, classified summary of 
what these treaties contains. Full particulars are given 
so that definite reference is supplied in the case of each 
subject to volume, page, and article of the treaty concern- 
ed, so that the authentic text of the stipulation in question 
may be found at a moment’s notice. Besides the digests 
of treaties, the volume contains chapters setting out the 
established principles of international law regarding nego- 
tiation and operation of treaties, and comprehensive chrono- 
logical lists of treaties in force between all nations. An 
appendix brings the work down to March, 1922, and lists 
separately the treaties containing conventional tariffs, ete. 
In a word, this book represents a new departure in the 
literature of international treaties, and should be especial- 
ly valuable in that no previous analysis of commercial or 
other treaties has been before published, and because of 
the fact that the unsettled state of international relations 
and the readjustments now in process all over the world 
should make this book as timely as it is original and useful 
for the manufacturer interested in the subject. Copies may 
be procured from the Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 75 cents a copy. 
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|Pgocess of Dyeing} 
ANILINE DYES FOR ALL TRADES | A es 


We carry a complete line 
at all branches. 


For samples and prices 
apply to any of our offices 





SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. 
Ge) sew vorx BOSTON 


12 So. Front St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


175 Market St. Commercial B 
PATERSON CHARLOT ren a 



























ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL 


HYDRO- 


Faster, More efficient, 
lower operating cost 
} than any other type. 
Twenty years experience in 
i] Extractor work. Builders of 
i} the first direct Motor Driven 
i Machine. No excessive vibra- 
} tions, center of gravity low. 































Hi ©=We also make un- 
i} derdriven type of 
i} machines. Our 
Engineering D.e- 
i partment is at 
# your service with 
i} its years of de- 
H signing and build- 
H ing Centrifugal 
} Extractors. 

















I D’OLIER 
i] CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
D’OLIER HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Bulletins and detailed information upon request 
The United States and Cuban Allied Works 


1 Engineering Corporation 
| =Works: eee Pa. Cable, Idolwax’’ New York 
: ————— —— — ——- — = es —————— — 





Why Bleach? 


Bleaching is Absolutely Unnecessary 


With the use of tha AUTOGYP 
Process of Dyeing and Bleach- 
ing in one operation, the costly 
waste of time and chemicals in 
the old chloride of lime method 
is entirely eliminated. 
AUTOGYP dyes to shade, cot- 
ton materials of all kinds, elim- 
inating specks, motes, shives, 
ete. 

AUTOGYP saves boiling out 
in kiers or other appliances. It 
eliminates the disagreeable 
bleach and the danger of weak- 
ened fibres. It saves from four 
to fourteen hours, doing all the 
work in three hours. It saves 
excess handling, shrinkage, la- 
bor, steam, water and chemi- 
cals. 

AUTOGYP requires no special 
equipment, no special skill, 
produces better looking fab- 
rics, better feeling goods and 
more uniform and evenly dyed 
shades. 

Let us prove our claims to you, 
with YOUR OWN materials— 
under YOUR OWN conditions 
with YOUR OWN equip- 
ment—in YOUR OWN plant 
—AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Write us today. 


Surpass Chemical Co. 
mest N. Y. 
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‘‘What we need in the South 
is more finished fabrics 
ready for trade”’ 


This is part of an address made by Mr. L. D. 
Tyson, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association when he opened 
the sessions of that body recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. Tyson, who is president of several com- 
panies making cotton goods, said also that 
the South needed more bleacheries, more 
dyeing establishments, more converters, and 
more printing and mercerizing plants. 


BUTTERWORTH 
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To those who may have been set thinking 
by Mr. Tyson’s remarks, we offer the ser- 
vices of the Butterworth Organization 





















The name Butterworth stands 
for more than just finishing ma- 
chinery. Behind it are 102 years 
of experience in designing, con- 
structing and developing finish- 
ing machinery. 


Whether you are interested in 
a tenter, calender, bleacher, dry- 
er, singeing, dyeing or soaping 
machine, mangle, color kettle, 
or just a pair of Foxwell guiders 
‘—if what you want to know re- 
quires the personal services of 
every individual in our organ- 
zation, that service is yours for 
the asking. 





We have booklets showing many 
types of Butterworth finishing 
machines. Let us know in which 
machines you are interested and 
we'll start a book on its way at 
+ once. 


“* 






H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Representative, W. J. Westaway Company Greenville, S. C. Office: Masonic Temple Building. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Milton G. Smith, Mgr. 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 


Finishing MACHINERY 
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A 
Softer, Whiter Bleach 


A softer, whiter, more lustrous bleach is the 
result of substituting sulphurous acid for sulphuric 
Acid. As an anti-chlor sulphurous acid is un- 
surpassed. 

The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator manu- 
factures sulphurous acid right in your own bleach- 
ery, in quantities only as your immediate demands 
require—and at a greater saving than it can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It can be installed to deliver direct to scouring 
machines or storage tank. Constructed entirely of 
lead, it is indestructible from chemica] reaction, 
and is guaranteed gas-tight. 

Occupies 36 sq. ft. floor space and requires only 
° HP. to onerate. 

The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Gen- 

erator will solve your anti-chlorine 

problems at an attractive saving, and 

will prove a profitable investment. 


Write us for more 
detailed information. 


MACOMB 
Machine _ Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


Let Us Solve Your Drying Problems 


Our 50 years of specialization in the man- 
ufacture of SARGENT DRYERS places us 
in a position to meet your requirements, 
for dryers, to your entire satisfaction. 


SARGENT DRYERS are thorough in de- 
sign and construction, embodying pains- 
taking experiments and tests, and have at- 
tained pre-eminence in the drying ma- 
chinery line. The endorsement of mills 
and finishing plants which stand at the 
head of -the industry is stronger argument 
than anything we can say about SARGENT 
DRYERS. They are recognized as stand- 
ard the world over. 


Submit your drying problems to us. 


Made in models for drying cotton, linters, 
wool, hair, flax and any raw materials. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. CO. 
R. C. Jefferson, Phila. Agent, Drexel Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


id 
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FLETCHER 


ELECTRIC UNDERDRIVEN 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


tn ERROOY 


ota Rano 


We make Indicat-! 
ing and Record-| 
ing Liquid Level 
Gauges, Ther- 
mometers, Pres- 
sure Gauges, CO. 
Recorders,, Tem-| 
perature Control- 
lers, etc. for use 
on 


} j = 


SIZE BOXES 
DYE TUBS 
BLEACHING 
KIERS 
SLASHERS 
DRYING 
MACHINES 
KETTLES 
STEAMING 
BOXES 
DRYING CANS 
WOOLWASHEBRS | 
and for the 
POWER PLANT | 
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The Centrifugal with One Moving Part 


Ball Bearing—Easy Running 
Self-Balancing 


Rotor mounted on basket shaft. 

No centrifugal clutches or couplings. 

No belts to endanger operator. 

Push button control and interlocking brake. 
Oversized ball bearings give operating economy. 
No complicated mechanism to get out of order. 
Induction motor prevents excessive speed. 
Basket accessible all around. 


Built with 42”, 48” and 60” baskets. 


FormerLy SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

estern Representatives: 


R. 8. STREET a CO., 28 No. Clinton St., 
New Engiand Representatives: 
HURRICANE ENGINEERING CO., 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representative: 
HOWARD MORSHEAD. Glenwoed Avenue and 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, HI. 


ci. 
Ri wi 
. es 
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The exceedingly beneficial effect 
on quality and quantity of prod- 
uct of a constantly even tempera- 
ture in sizing, dyeing, scouring, 
carbonizing, drying and _ bleach- 
ing processes cannot be empha 
sized too strongly. 

The small investment required to 
equip each process with Foxboro 
Automatic Temperature Controll- 
ers is insignificant compared with 
the tremendous savings which 
are possible. 

Every element of design that will 
ensure accuracy, sensitiveness, 
positive operation and durability 
is found in Foxboro Controllers. 
It is only necessary to adjust the 
index hand to the desired tem- 
perature as shown on the dial and 
the instrument works’ without 
further attention. If, by accident, 
the controller is put out of com- 
mission the valves are immedi- 
ately closed and overheating is 
prevented. 

Our engineers will gladly investi- 
gate your particular temperature 
control problems and suggest the 
prover controller installations. 
Write to Dept. “A. S.” for com 
plete information. 

THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago 


Tulsa Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Foxboro, 


San Francisco 
Philadelphia 
Birmingham 


TRADE MARK 
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“HURRICANE” 


Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machines 


If you dye or bleach hosiery it will pay you 
to investigate the many advantages of our latest 
type machine. 

It is suitable for dyeing or bleaching cotton, 
mercerized, silk and artificial silk hosiery. 

The tub is lined with monel and the pockets 
of the cylinder, which are also monel, are so 
constructed as to eliminate the use of dye nets, 
and will not tangle the goods. 

Standard size machines— 100 to 300 pounds. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 2°ston Agency: 


Office and works: 
53 State St. 


3351 Stokely St. 


| 


DED sDi3 


FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 


Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


or loose material. 
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The ‘‘Proctor’’ Automatic Raw Stock Dryer— 
incomparable for drying dyed and bleached 
Cotton, Linters, Wool, or any other fibrous 
Send for a catalogue. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 
formerly The Philadelphia Textile Mach'y Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,. PA, 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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YOU ARE NOT 


Getting all the production possible if you are 
using an antiquated Hydro-Extractor. 








The old method is wasteful, two men to load 
and only two or three loads an hour—not much 
to be proud of. Compare the performance of the 









“HERCULES-ELECTRIC” 


SIX TO TWELVE loads per hour are being 
secured by manufacturers everywhere using these 
rugged dependable machines. 


FIRST COST NOT HIGH but enough to allow 
us to § give you a first-class job, and you get value 
for every dollar. 























“HERCULES—ELECTRIC” 








CAN BE INSTALLED ANYWHERE INSTALLATION COST LOW—Just bolt down 
. . ane toe AT and connect necessary wires. Install on any floor 
CHEMICAL EXPOSITION without excessive vibration. 
7 ALACE 
iaagg bn gt MAINTENANCE COST comparatively nothing. 


BOOTHS 747-748 
WEEK OF SEPT. 11th, 1922. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CoO,, JATERSON, N. J: 

















Tycos Mates Textile Oils 


i. 


QUINTOPOLE: Used in the Dye Bath 


or Last Rinse as a softener. 


Llc. lb. F. O. B. CLEVELAND 


Temperature Instruments 


SPECIAL QUINTOPOLE: Tri-Sulpha- 
nated Castor Oil, 15% 


12c. lb. F. O. B. CLEVELAND 


Enable the slasher man to keep the size 
in the size box at the right temperature 


: ae si: “a 
to prevent skimming over and thin MATES PURE VEGETABLE SOAP : 
enough to preclude creeping of the Pure Vegetable Soap. Guaranteed no 
slasher rolls or “picking up” on the dry- Mineral or Animal Matter. 

ing cylinders. 7c. lb. F. O. B. CLEVELAND 


| 

Tyeos Instruments soive other 
foumsilahae problems in the | 
| 

} 





Textile Industry just as easily. 





824 | Write for information to 
Iaylor Instr stag Companies | The B. P. Mates-Brown Co. | 
Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose | 6007 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ESTABLISHED 1839 


CHEMICALS 


GRASSELL| 


Dyestulf Dept 
117 Hudson St, 
New York. NY. 






















for 
ESSEX wiLine WORKS, In 
Boston, Mass. 


KATIGEN DEEP BLACK G. G.N. CONC. 
| 





the ideal sulphur black for hosiery 


SULPHUR BLACK G.A.C. 


a jet shade of black for loose cotton 
SULPHUR OLIVE G SULPHUR CUTCH 2 R EX 
SULPHUR TAN G SULPHUR YELLOW BROWN 2G 


Improved types which are used successfully by piece goods and yarn dyers 
for production of KHAKI and BROWN shades. 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Providenee Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte New Orleans San Francisco ~ 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal, Canada, 
Factories at 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 








Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 






Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto | 













All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 






Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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Southern Office 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types, best 
suited for their individual] conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result vou seek. 


We know and ean provide the proper type of starch. 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
ini a SPECIAL 





BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘fany old’’ STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight, the attractive finish, 
eareful discrimination must be exercised in selecting. 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties. 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 


Starch 


Greenville, §. C. 
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“Well Dressed Is Half Woven” ‘ 


A warp properly dressed with AMALOL AND GLUANTINE saves loss in the weave 


room. 









Everywhere these modern sizing products are used. From $500 to $3000 i is annually saved 
—depending on slasher equipment and loom capacity. 


Many customers’ letters prove the point. 
A New England mill manufacturing sheetings writes: 


*“We have very good results with your sizing preparations. They perfect the penetrating 
qualities of the size and reduce the dusting off in the weaving remarkably. The yarn 
sized with your preparations remains pliable and does not get brittle and rough. They 
also make a saving in the cost of the size and in slasher cloth wearing much longer than 
with any other sizing we ever used, proving that they are free of corrosive chemicals.” 


Profit by the experience of others. Test Amalol and Gluantine. 90% of our customers 
were satisfied with old methods until they tried our products. 
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Order a barrel of Amalol and Gluantine on a pproval—satisfaction guaranteed! Our cotton 
mill specialist will personally conduct practical test without obligation. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Textile Products Division 


116 Fifth Ave. New York City 


W. D. INGLE, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
DUCKWORTH & KENDRICK, Selling Agents, Greenville, S. C. 


See AA AAA ® J 
SONNEBORN Ne 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. : 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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JOHN BRANDWOOD 
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Beam Bleaching 


and 
Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


‘ janes cheapest and most satisfactory 
system of Bleaching and Dyeing 
Warp Yarns for mass production. The 
cost per pound of yarn bleached or dyed 
guaranteed less than by any other system. 
In addition to the Beaming Costs being 
saved altogether and other important in- 
direct savings, the bleach and dyehouse 
labor costs need not exceed twenty cents 
per 100- pounds of yarn bleached or dyed. 
Up to Nine Beams may be bleached or 
dyed at one operation. 


Indigo, Hydron, Indanthrene, and Sul- 
phur Colors are all being satisfactorily 
dyed in mass production by the system. 


The cost of bleaching on the Beam by 
our Patented Processes for both materials 
and labor is guaranteed less than any 
other method or system; in addition to 
which all Beaming Costs are saved. 


There is a greater production from the 
loom from our bleached and dyed Beams 
than by any other System. 


The saving in Beaming and Dyehouse 
Labor costs alone are sufficient to pay off 
the cost of the Plant in the first year’s 
working. 

Exclusive Patent Rights have already 
been granted in many States and Terri- 
tories in the United States, and the Plants 
now at work are capable of bleaching and 
dyeing over one million pounds weekly. 
Colored Manufacturers desirous of ac- 
quiring the “Rights” for their own State 
or territory should apply to: 
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‘Continuous 
Raw Stock 
Dyeing 


? 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 
YEING 2.000 
pounds per hour in one Apparatus, 
VAT, SULPHUR AND DIRECT COL- 
ORS. 


continuously up to 


No shortening, weakening or matting of 


the staple. 


Colored Spinning production equal to 


Grey Spinning. 


Colors are brighter and more lustrous 
than when dyed by any other method. 
Dyeing perfectly fast and even, and at 
less cost in dyestuffs. 


No whizzing or hydro-extracting. 
Labor costs of Dyeing and Drying need 
not exceed ten cents per 100 pounds of 
Raw stock dyed and dried. 


On a basis of half a million bales of Raw 
Stock dved United 
States, colored goods could be cheapened 


annually in the 


to consumers over twenty million dollars 
per annum if this wonderful New Process 
was generally adopted. 
Exclusive Patent Rights are now being 
granted to Colored Goods manufacturers 
for their own State or Territory. 





























For full particulars apply to 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 


BURY, ENGLAND 
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eS ESS 
| “DEVELOPENE? | 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK’”’ 


Pe eer as ees 
Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 


Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable | 


















SM ELOE 


WHY BE SATISFIED Assistant in Warp Sizing 









with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation 


“‘DEVELOPENE”’ 












KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 





















If you are troubled, wnite us. 





A Demonstration Will Convince You 






BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, ‘ MASS. 


ae 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 








Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn or a piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE”’ and return 


to you. 
































There will be such an improve- 
ment that you will immediately 
want ‘“‘DEVELOPENE”’ for 


finishing your goods. 






ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 















No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 

















ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 










Kali Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1404-10 No. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
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Easy to 
Cook 





















size compound. It re- 
quires less time than usu- 
al for cooking. Every bag 


i 
“BRETON” 
(4) Staley’s Eclipse Thin 
AY\ Boiling Starch produces 
AN _ a soft, smooth warp with 
Z = aay a minimum amount of ivi } ae i RO. ub | il 
is absolutely uniform. 
There is a Staley Starch 
for every textile need. For 

Write for samples and < 
orices. K. G d. 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. nit Goods 


DECATUR, ILL 


Southeastern Office: 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
508 Andrews Law Bidg 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


“It improves the white.’’ 





Va MANUFD.BY = MR. GEORGE A. DEAN, Mer. | 
4 Southern Representative 
“Salas TALEY nt Care pa. Sag Ga B 0 R | =, S c Rv Ss E R Cc oO. 
vy New England Office Ee stablishe 74 
=> ho &S Broad Ste Boston, Mass 80 South Street, NEW YORK 


MR. L. R. DICKINSON, Mar 
New York Office: BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
sh Eeemepur Bias. Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Y os We 
all 
25 Church St., New York, N. Y — 


fat 


MR. W. H. RANDOLPH, JR., Mer. 


Absolute 
; Uniformity | o-,. Starch re 


Artificial Silk 


For boiling out or stripping artificial 
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™ ATTENTION COTTON ™ 
A BLEACHERS “a 


If you are located in New England, 
t1 New Jersey or Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, it will be worth your while to 
communicate with us and arrange 
for a personally conducted Test 


Boil-Out of 
SOL-ESCO 


A soluble, all-mineral, boiling out salt that 
completely extracts impurities but preserves the 
life and strength of the fibre. We now have a 
practical mill man conducting tests in Eastern 
Bleacheries and the improvement in feel, ex- 
traction, dyeing, evenness, and saving in time 
is striking. 


silk the use of 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


gives results superior to any other al- 
| kali product. The silk comes out with 
|| a higher luster, a softer feel, and a 





sweeter odor. 


And what-is more, this Wyandotte 








“Wpandotte” Textile Soda run leaves 


Gu Catena are the silk in prime con- 
| dition for either bleach- 
ing or dyeing, insuring 
as it does uniformly 


EUEOUE OQ KE 


clean conditions. 
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Full Particulars on Inquiry. 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. °. 
= Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists. Se 


BUEBRUEBUEROUEAOCA SE 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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Why Do Cotton Mills All Over the South Use 


OUR 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths 


Why use inferior roller, clearer and slasher cloths, while mills all over the 
South are deriving such excellent results from the use of our products? 





























Our years of experience in the manufacture of high-grade roller cloths of 
just the right cushion and uniformity of surface to produce perfect results 
enable us to meet your requirements to your entire satisfaction. 
Our clearer cloth is of the best material with thick strong nap that does 
not pull out and its uniform length is such that the rolls are cleared en- 
tirely of short fibre. 
We can supply you with quality slasher cloth, having sufficient cushion 
and porous to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. 

Why not benefit by our years of satisfactory service and the 

quality of our goods as do the many other mills of the South? 

Send us a trial order or write us for prices. 





FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Sales Agent: M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S.C. 





Cypress Tanks 
Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 


GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 


WHITE PINE and GUM 
Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets ! 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. | 
ar NE RE SE SS titel 








“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations’’ 


| Sie Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 
best references on the subjett obtainable. 
: = two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 
ables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 
these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 
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Save Money 
IN YOUR MILL! 














FINNELL SYSTEM 


of Power Scrubbing 


and show a profit in your Mill on what is now 
non-productive laber. Over 300 other mills 
are showing a profit by using this System. It 
can save money and make money for you. You 
can have cleaner floors at one-half the cost. 
It gets the dirt out of the mill and keeps it out. 
It gets the oil out of the boards and keeps it 


out.. It maintains the natural white color of 
the boards continuously. 


Do you want CLEAN FLOORS at less cost? 
WRITE US NOW. 
AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factories: 
1229 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE DENVER NEWARK PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT NEW ORLEANS 8ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


Are your floors 


CLEAN ” 










“AMERICAN tis 
A VILLAGE 
LAUNDRY 





The ironing room of one of the 
better known, successful textile 
mills, equipped by The American 
Laundry Machinery Company. 


Shifting, transient labor means 
lower production and added 
expense. Steady, satisfied 
workers mean lessened labor 
turnover, and added profits. 
An American Mill Village 
Laundry will secure you these 
benefits, and pay you a profit 
while doing it. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Dept. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Office 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-79 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Representatives in Great Britain 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
36-38 Victoria St., London, S. W.-1, England 





Send the Coupon for 


full information 
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Your Roving Spindles 


All Textile Mills have ROVING SPINDLES 
that are worn at the top, where the Flyers 
Fit, or they may be broken off. In either 
case they need REPAIRING or REVERSING. 

Our method of Welding Tops by Electricity, 
then forge down on a heavy forging machine, 
to a rough size, makes the part Lepaired 
Tough and of the Best Wearing Quality. They 
are then ground to a uniform size, which 
makes the SPINDLES as GOOD as NEW. 


If the bolster bearing has worn to a small- 
er diameter, or worn flat, we weld the SPIN- 
DLES by taking off the whole worn part 
and replacing it with a new part. This makes 
the SPINDLE Full Size With All Bearings. 


All Our Work Is GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK AT WELD. 


We Are Equipped to Duplicate Any Style 
Flyer Presser — Catalog on _ request. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers§ and 


Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery. 


H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas V.-Pres. and Sec. 


SAFETY FIRST 


0-0 Patented Roving Can Indicators provide the best, simplest and 
most efficient method of avoiding mixed work in the Carding De- 
partment. By eliminating painting and the tying of strings, they 
remove the unsightly conditions which generally result when trying 
to avoid mixed work. They eliminate the need for aneextra supply 
of cans, thereby allowing all cans to be in use at the same time, 
avoiding delay. 

A trial order will convince you. Sample sent and prices quoted 
on application, 


O’MALLEY & CARROLL 


Manufacturers of 


Roving Can Indicators 
UTICA NEW YORK 
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Obtain 
| Standardized Costs 


Set Piece Work 


Rates 


Here’s the Watch for 
Every. Textile Time 
Study Job. 


Only six seconds waste on an op- 
eration in an eastern factory—but 
locating it with the watch saved 
thousands every year A nation- 
ally known Textile concern says: 
“We eliminated one-fourth the la- 
bor, cut costs by 229%.’’ Cheney 
Bros., Champlain Silk Mills, Unity 
Spinning Mills and many others 
are doing the same thing. How? 
By Time Studies with Silberberg 
watches. Whether it’s locating 
wastes, setting piece work rates, 
establishing bonus systems or many 
other uses—there’s a Silberberg in- 
strument specially made for the job. 




























With each purchase of any 
type of our watches we will 
include at no additional 
charge one set consisting of _,7he@ watch illustrated 
our 3 Text Lesson Course &t the top with the dec- 
on “TIME AND MOTION imal dial and ¢‘take out 
STUDY” including how to time’ features gives di- 
set Piece Work Rates and [ect readings in produc- 
how to obtain accurate Labor tion per hour up to one 
All data contained ™inute 
broadens the scope jobs. 
use of Time Study 
Watches in the Industries. 
This course regularly sells 
for $10.00. Absolutely FREE 
with each Watch. Send for 
illustrated pamphlets and 
catalogues. Any of our in- 
struments on approval to re- 
sponsible concerns. 


The Decimal Duration 
Watch—Gives production MORTIMER J. 


~ ay up 2 three yom: SILBERBERG CO. 
ute jobs with special ar- 
rangements for timing Peoples Gas Bidg. 
jobs up to 30 minutes. CHICAGO 

It also has the decimal 
dial and ‘‘take out time’’ 
feature. 























































Pioneers in the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Time 
Study Watches. 









The Master Chronograph 






The VERTICO-SLANT 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


is the practical solution of the drinking fountain problem. 
One of the most important features of the ‘‘VERTICO- 
SLANT’ Stream Drinking Fountain is the scientific construc- 
tion of its nozzle. Raised slightly above the sloping base 
of recess it is in such a position that the lips of the drinker 
cannot touch it. The mouth of the drinker comes in contact 
with the stream, at a point where it loses its momentum thus 
preventing contamination. 
This is a very important item in the consideration of a perfect 
fountain, and the health of your employees. 
Glass or cup can be filled easily from this stream. 
The ideal fountain for hospitals, offices, factories, 
schools, fecreation halls, picnic grounds, etc, 


Write us today for particulars. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 
———SSS==E>>_yxyq7___SSS=S=S—=S=—=—=—=—=—=—=___ 
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SPOOLER 
TENSION 

































Made entirely of steel, 
these tables are sub- 
jected to the most rigid 
inspection. No rough 
edges project to catch 
threads. Splinters are 







For sewing machine, 
knitting machine and 
other small parts. 
Drawers divided and entirely eliminated. 
subdivided into small Easily kept clean, fire- 
compartments, each proof and exceptionally 
hearing a label so that durable. The ideal fix- 





any part may be in- ture for hand-inspecting 
stantly located. Cabinet folders, etc. Price an 
fitted with lock. economy, ¢ 0. 





These Lyon Products 


Were Especially Designed 
For You 


Steel equipment is an economy. Long life, in the face of 
nost severe and constant service, explains it all, 
\ check on the repairs and replacements always needed 


when less enduring equipment is in use, will soon show 9 ° 

the justification for these Lyon Products, made of steel. Here & W at he | aves 
ixperienced textile men directed their design. Our or- 
vanization selected the materials and planned the details 


L-V-B Tension Device. 





In a mill that changed from warp to filling wind on 


J of construction, That is why we say these Lyon Steel . ; é 

; Preduects were designed especially for you, 20,000 Ibs. production, the following result was obtained: 
And one of the features of Lyon Ste Squipment is the 
impiantes of testatiation, tae tt eherr war. Neuanan, otha Warp Wind Filling Wind 
cabinets or lockers, it is unnecessary to completely equip Stick Waste 80% Stick Waste 60% 
your mill at the start. Rather, with Lyon Products, you Spooler Waste 200 lbs. Spooler Waste 50 Ibs. 
can install a small single unit now, making additions as 1050 doffs. 650 doffs. 


needed. 

And making that small initial installation is the one 
sure way of proving its economy. 

Any Lyon representative is capable of planning an in- breakage. 
stallation to meet your individual rerequirements—with- 
out incurring obligation to you. 


Increased production 5% due to less doffing and less 


Changed warp bobbins 7}{§ to filling bobbins 8*%”. 


Increased speed of spooler from 800 R.P.M. to 1200 


Lyon Metallic R.P.M. 
Manufacturing Co. Eliminated 43 of spoolers; also improvement on 


slashing, warping and weaving. 


Aurora, Illinois Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out at our 
New York Chicago Boston expense, 

Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 

Rochester Detroit Los Angeles Send 2 filled bobbins and we will forward sample ten 


sion on approval. 


The L-V-B Spooler Tension means greater production, 
better spinning and 50% Saving in Waste. Ask for a 
list of mills that are using L-V-B Tensions. 


ADDRESS 


Textile Specialty Company 
P. O. Box 531, New Bedford, Mass. 


| A. B. Carter, Southern Agent, 
} 





Carding room supply 
cabinet for draft gears, 
spinning rolls, saddles, 


Spool, roving and bobbin truck. 
Like all all other Lyon Products, 


L-V-B Tension Co., 210 Realty Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
stirrups, etc Creates this truck has proved its long life 
ordes and, chiaalinass. and absolute satisfaction. 
SA A RL NE TIL IE EAL 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 


Dept. “C,” 


New Haven, 





COTTON 


are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, 


Conn. 





S5] if il | | l mM I ATTA LAA I ES fiche THE ' : 
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= = = 

: |= | “Southwestern Iron Clad” 

_A MASTERPIECE |_| | Southwestern Iron Ula 

= . := Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 
= = STEEL, WOOD, FELT AND SHEEPSKIN Z = Only the best grade 

= THE = of broom corn is used 
= = WASHBURN WOOD TOP ROLL 2 & in these brooms—they 
= = An intermediate top roll for Spinning Frames. = = se built strong and 

= > will withstand the 

& Designed and fabricated by practical mill = = hardest usage. 

= men. = = 

= 2s = The light weight, 

= get Supers and Boss Spinners every- = = vet cela and aie 

= where are smoothing out their spinning 2 2 - ial shield oa 

= troubles with this simple, inexpensive roll. = a= sean b 1elds oa 

= Every cotton spinner should familiarize him” = = pita he ee 8 ies 

= self with this roll and its possibilities. = => ee think siete. the 

= = Don’t hesitate to introduce it in your mill. z proper amou nt of 

= It will always make good. = broom corn to be 

= The saddles and cap bars of all spinning frames Es = used, thus giving them 

= permit the use of Washburn Wood Tops. = = excellent sweeping 

= Write today. by have an seg id for a = qualities. 

= equipping a test frame in your mi = = 

WASHBURN: | 

== = =| § 

= = =| |i Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 

= NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 2 = Sold direct and through 

= Dependable Textile Specialties. z = l all principal distributors. 

0 CERNE EPP =| The Southw — mene Mfg. Co. 
TTT by | i ? 
See 
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The Eclipse 
AUTOMATIC YARN-CLEANER 


An entirely new principle is in- 
volved in that the yarn is cleaned 
by flexible blades which vibrate 
constantly. This device is small 
and compact and easily attached. 
The strength and elasticity of the 
yarn is not affected in the slight- 
est. Adapted to any type of 
winder or spooler. When writ- 
ing please mention the type. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
‘ ELMIRA, N. Y. se 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner NS 
Automatic Stop Motion 


SS Yarn Tension Device 


IS 


KEYSTONE 


“Peerless” Seamless 


ROVING CANS 


In competitive tests under the most strenuous 
practical usage Keystone Peerless Seamless 
Roving Cans prove to be the most economical 
because they give longer and better service. 


Painstakingly built of flawless Keystone 
Fibre—weight by weight by far the strongest. 


Keystone Holloware for mills always means 
savings. Write for booklet describing full line. 


Orders filled through any respon- 
sible mill supply house, or direct. 


Keystone Fibre Company 
Yorklyn, Delaware 
Box 345-B 


Southern Representatives: Wilson Company, 408-409 
News Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; New York Office: 
30 Church St.; Chicago Office; 565 West 
Washington Blvd., Philadelphia Office: 

21 N. Juniper St.; Boston Office: 

136 Federal Street. 
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BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 

Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


1873 | 


(SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 


Ante t A ALS 
SPINNING RING CO. 


W HETENS WILLE - MAS S- 
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BRUSH REPAIRING 


Repairing, renewing, refilling and restoring 
worn brushes is a service we render textile 
mills that reflects the excellence of our manu- 
facturing product. 


The facilities for repairing are just exactly as 
good and efficient as the manufacturing, and 
when card cylinders need refilling, or other 
brushes need restoring, you can send them to 
us with the certainty of getting the best repair 
work possible. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 





re 


SPER 


What Part of the 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 








bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 

On the smooth Rock Maple barrel; cleanly joint- 


ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
te catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Description 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, : - - Connecticut 
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Cleans Floors Thoroughly and Economically 
Sent on Trial 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clean, wholesome air, containing the proper propor- 
tion of humidity, conditioned to a comfortable tem- 
perature is absolutely essential in industrial, office, 
publie and school buildings. 


Supplies pure air by passing atmospheric air trough a 
dense water spray to eliminate impurities, and through & 
conditioning chamber to regulate temperature and humid- 
ity. Uninterrupted service is assured by an atomizer that 


Will Not Clog 


The Turbo-Atomizer (shown in the circle) distributes a 
fine spray evenly through the spray chamber at low water 
pressure. Impurities washed out of the 
air will not clog it, as the smallest water 
passage is 54’ in diameter. An 
ideal unit for replacing fine ori- 
t fice systems. Also for wash- 
= ing gases. 


~ WRAL AT nt oe aE AD Pb HTT tts > 


Send for free bulletins 
today. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1, 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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SPUR-CAP SHELLS Me's Sten. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD 2M**: 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 











SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE Co.| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







































A Garnett Machine 
of this size will reduce 
to: fibre hard twisted 
thread waste without 
materially — shortening 
the staple. We also 
build smaller machines 
for working soft 
washes. 


This Garnett is built on 
our own sectional unit | 
frame construction and } 
contains many improve- | 
ments which we will be | 
glad to explain. 














Ask for Circular S-182. 















DROPS OF OIL 


LIDSEEN says, “‘place oil in the bearings. 
Not in quantities, but by the drop. Know 
that it is forced in.” 


Perfect Oil Filtration 
50% to 90% Saving 


The cost of high-grade oil is entirely too high 























tg throw it away after it has been used. 













WELOED STEEL SPouy 





The Burt Oil Filter has been known to save 
90% on oil bills, and we make the positive as 





The results from using 
a Lidseen Textile 
Hand Oil can are won- 


derful. 











sertion that it will save you at least 50% on 
your total oil bill | 


BURT 
Oil Filters 


can make an attractive saving in your mill. 
Its perfect filtering medium assures you of a 
clean oil ready for use, entirely free of grit, 
dirt or other foreign matter. 


















Pt ys In mills where they are 


Interior view showing sim- used, their troubles are 
plicity in construction. 
over. 
















Sturdy construction 
Welded spouts 


Simple construction 

























} rT This is truly the last 
Showing wide opening for word in an oiler to pre- 


filling, also curved flanges = vent spoilage of goods. 


ki 's which 
make it 0 and wear 
proof at this connection. 


Ask your jobber or me. 


LIDSEEN 
| 832-840 S _Central | Ave., Chicago 







Let us consult with you on your oil filtering 
problems. We will send you a Burt Oil Filter 
for 30 days subject to your approval—no obli- 
gation. Also ask us for the Burt book 



















Write for free booklet. 


The Burt Manufacturimg Co. 
244 High St., Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the famous Burt Ventilator and Exhaust Head. 





















A Variety of Work | 


on the same machine 








In addition to business correspondence the modern 
office has a large variety of work for the typewriter. 

Tabulating, billing (simple and condensed), sten- 
cil cutting, including Elliott and Belknap stencils, 
writing on ruled lines and many other kinds of office 
work can be done on the L.‘C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer. 

The decimal tabulator and the variable line spacer 
are part of the inbuilt service of every L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter. 


Send for free Catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 


PRINTING | 


E do it for 
some of the 
largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 


yours? 


If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. : 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 
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—your present system — plus 
The Kleradesk adapts itself to your peculiar re- 
quirements—combining both horizontal and vertical 


handling of desk papers. 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds reference 
papers out of way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections $1.29 
each. Four-compartment combination illustrated below 
$6.65. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, 
illustrated folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 

Ross-Gould Co., 318 N. 10th—St. Leuis (7) 


New York, Chicago, 


) Cleveland, Philadelphia 








ESTABLISHED 1887 


BYRD PRINTING CO. | 


46-48-50 W. Alabama St. Byrd Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 











ment and service to its pa- 
trons which are unexcelled 
by any printing plant in the 
country. Special forms for 
factories and mills solicited. 
Prompt deliveries, splendid 
service and perfect satis- 
faction in every detail 
guaranteed. A trial order 
will make you a regular 
customer. 









Offers experience; equip- 
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“Roval-Chicago” 













The Box Truck 


that exactly fits textile mill uses 


—? “<a All direct and indi- 

; rect handling econo- 
mies are enjoyed by 
the many leading 
mills that use Lewis 
Box Trucks, Trans- 
fer Trucks and Bas- 
kets. 


Built to last ten 
years and longer 
light in weight—-pil- 
fer proof — supplied 
with detachable and 





DRINKING | 
FOUNTAINS 


The Standard 


for 15 Years 









































’ 
WW + THREAD GUARD CASTERS 





















washable canvas liners—fitted with thread guard casters—shipped Eleven 
KD—manufactured in large quantities and priced accordingly. se 

We have never failed to save the mill money when a textile hand- Fig. Other 
ling problem was put to us. Lay your problem before us and we 
will gladly offer suggestions. Write today for the Lewis ‘‘Bulletin 604 Types 
on Trucking in Textile Mills.’’ 
A - From 








Which 


To choose 


ICE- 
COOLED 







LEWIS 


Box Trucks 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 82x Truck WATERTOWN, WIS. 


John Cronin, 13 Hamilton S8t., Bos- ton Equipment Co., 615 Ryan Annex, 
ton, Mass.; Mii Spectalties Co., St. Paul, Minn.; R. R. Street & Co., 
439 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 28 N. Cinton S:., Chicago, Ill.; Edw. 
Gracey Co., 230 Broad St., Spring L. Koehnig Co., 23 W. Kinzie 8t., 
City, Pa.; E. C. Buehrer Co., 18 Chicago, I]].—Detroit address—Ryer- 
Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; J. D. son Bldg.—Milwaukee .address—114 
Collins Sales & Engineering Co. 55% Grand Ave.—Alvin Lovingood Co., 14 
Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga.; R. E. Stan- Walker St., Atlanta, Ga. 























SANITARY—DURABLE—EFFICIENT—LOW IN COST 
Write for catalog and new price list. 


MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 































Lurihian, 
CANTONMENT 
Sanitary and Practical 


Practical drinking mound is formed by me- 
chanical means. Interference is set up in 
stream which retards water at the apex of 
arc. This stream 
makes it impracti- 
cal to drink from 
any other point, 
thus insuring per- 
fect sanitation. 
Approved by the U. 
S.Government. 
Now recognized by 
largest interests and 
schools in the coun- 
try. 
Puritan ‘‘Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to con 
nect with pressure lines and 
are so constructed that the 
drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is circulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 
Write today for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


Warren, :: :: :: Ohio 


PRODUCTS 
HOSIERY MILLS! 


We have designed some types of chairs that 
are specially adapted for 


LOOPERS 
FOLDERS 
TOPPERS 
SEAMERS 
MENDERS 


These chairs are an impor- 
tant development and mer- 
it your investigation—even 
if you do not require a sin- 
gle chair. 















































Several of the larger mills 
are actually enthusiastic 
over them. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


Builders of Correct 
Indust-zial Seating 


2321-2325 S. Western Ave. 
No. FS-22 Patented ° ° ° 
Adjustable legs and © Chicago Illinois 
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FIFTH SOUTHERN 


COTTON 


TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 


Greenville, South Carolina 
October 19th to 25th Inclusive 


Will open at ten o’clock Thursday morning, 
October 19th, wil] be closed Sunday, and re- 
open Monday. It will end Wednesday night, 
the 25th. 

This exposition is one of the most impor- 
tant events of its kind in the world. The 
South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton. 

Here will be seen textile machinery, de- 
vices, appliances and supplies. No manu- 
facturer can afford not to be informed of 
the latest inventions, improvements and 
equipment. The superintendent, overseer or 
secondhand who misses this show will be 
handicapped in performing his work. Every 
mill operative, who can possibly do so, should 
visit it. 

Numbers of mills consider payment of ex- 
penses of principal employees to and from 
the show a good investment. 

It will require several days to see all the 
show. One day, however, is better than none. 

We invite al] who have an interest in the 
woe Sens development of the country to at- 
tend. 












| CONCRETE 


vy 


Wooe 


MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 





Do you want your country to 


spend YOUR good money on roads 
that will wear out before your 
bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 


I SAY YOU DON’T. 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
ter. You want a PERMANENT 
road—that means CONCRETE! 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





“PERMANENT || 


8} PERMANENT 











“The Cement Paint” 


A Mill White That Stays 
WHITE 


Paint the walls and ceilings of your mill with 
ZEMOO-LITE, the permanent mill white. For 
years to come they will remain white, because 
ZEMCO-LITE is not only the whitest white but 
the best paint for permanent wear, because of 
its aggregate of high-grade WHITE Portland 
Cement. It is mixed with water, which effects 
an attractive saving over the cost of oil paints. 
ZEMCO-LITE posit.vely sticks and stays. Will 
not chip, peal, blister or crack, as is the case 
with many inferior oi] paints. 


Send for our price list and catalog. 


We also have an excellent line of 
paints in various colors for ex- 
terior mill village painting. 

Submit your requirements to us. 


American Cement Paint Co. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Pt 
i PATENTED A 


Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 

Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 

the extreme. The most durable 

water closet made. In _ service 

winter and summer. 

Enameled Roll flushing 
rim bowls. 

Heavy brass valves. 

Strong hardwood seat. 

Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 


Aveust, 1922. 
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COTTON 


i 
panels make the most eco- | 
nomical walls, ceilings and | 
partitions for wmill-housing. 
The cost is lower than lath | 


{ 
ORNELL-WOOD-BOARD 
! 


and plaster or plaster-board. 
Cornell lasts longer’ than 
ordinary wallboard because 
it is made of pure wood fiber, 


Thi 
“Triple-Sized” with moisture- 


yore one Space 
Cornell comes all primed 


for painting—“Mill Primed.” Rese rved 


This saves the labor and cost 
of a priming coat. Its “Oat- 


meal” finish rivals costly wall- 

paper, yet costs nothing extra. or t 2 
And it takes a perfect spread 

of paint or calcimine. 


_ Send for Sample, - N . TION A | 
| CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 190 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO’ ¢ VIN CG 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin A 


ASSOCIATION 
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“Daylighting: Cleveland, . 
the Factory ‘ 
, Ohio 
Look Into It ! 


Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natural daylight is 
the best and cheapest. 

If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
or a new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
This interesting booklet tells how skylight roofs can, be made 
as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage has been 
eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 
tions, and containing other data of value to the mill man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 
free copy today. 


THE G. DROUVE CO. | 


= ———— 
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Are You the Man Who 
“Never Reads Advertisements?” 









Some men, who are neither _ tion through others who ob- 







blind nor illiterate, claim sin- tained their knowledge from 
cerely that they “never read advertising. But it is a fact 
advertisements. ” that no man can escape the ef- 

Yet, if you could investigate, = fect of advertising even if he 





in each case you would find does say he “never reads adver- 
that the man who “never reads ___tisements.””’ 

advertisements’ uses an adver- 
tised tooth paste or shaving 
cream or soap. If he owns an 
automobile it will be an adver- 
tised car. If you ask his opin- 
ion of any automobile he will 







Not one of us ever reasoned 
out entirely from his own mind 
that the earth is round. If we 
had not read it or heard it we 
would never have known it. 


















reply in words that might have In these days of good, truth- 
been lifted bodily from an ad- _ful, helpful advertising to say, 
vertisement ofthat automobile. ‘I never read advertisements’ 

Advertising has formed his _ is merely your way of saying, 
opinions toa great degree. He “I dont read a// advertise- 






may have received hisinforma- _ments.” 











Published by COTTON in co-operation eae 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies 








August, 1922. 











Evener Laps— 
More Production! 


Mr. W. C. Cobb, General Superin- 
tendent of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
said at the Textile Association Con- 
vention in June that ball bearings on 
his aprons and eveners had reduced 
the number of laps set back to less 
than one per cent. 


He is getting better laps and more of 
them than ever before. His numbers 
are running better, and he has less 
trouble with breaking strength. You 
ean do the same thing that he did. 
Order some today. 


Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 


Stained Goods! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 


Bearings are expensive. 

Oil running out of bearings means 
dirty floors and machinery. RE- 
SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 


STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 
spatters. 


COTTON 





Our Reputation 


has been built on these two facts: —QUAL- 
ITY, ECONOMY. Quality assures better lub- 
rication—Economy means lower cost. You 
are guaranteed both these results when using 





DOES NOT HARDEN, GUM, OR 
LEAVE ANY RESIDUE. 


HEAT DOES NOT MELT, THIN OR 
DESTROY. 


LASTS MANY TIMES LONGER 
THAN ORDINARY OILS. 


USE D-A ON :—Cams, gears, chains, ball and 


roller bearings. 


D-A is guaranteed to be as represented 
or is returnable. Send us your order 
on this basis. Special gun for apply- 
ing gwen with each order. . 


D-A Lubricant Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Southern Agent, J. K, Gewinner, Atlanta, Ga. 
Northern Agent, MacNichol-Crosby Co., Boston, Mass. 





STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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AS USED ON 
KNITTING MACHINES 


To Replace Tight and Loose Pulleys 


Two No. 2 single Johnson Friction Clutches on 
each machine with a pulley mounted on each 
clutch hub as shown in small illustration. 


No matter what type of machine you are build- 
‘ing, there’s a Johnson Friction Clutch to meet 
your needs. 


We have a number of special models if a stand- 
ard clutch will not fill the requirements. 


FREE WRITE 
ENGINEERING [3 ie és FOR 
SERVICE. Ol 46°49) STOCK LIsT 
CONSULT sain bin AND 
OUR EXPERT “Gq” 
ENGINEERS. CATALOG. 


SINGLE CLUTCH WITH 


OO CORMLY = rg PULLEY MOUNTED 
“TROY, N.Y. | 


Increased Production Without Increased Power 


abreckn Del 


“FABREEKA” Belting is doing the work and relieving the troubles 
of many belt users where conditions were considered beyond relief. 
You can hardly appreciate its value until you have tried it. Less first 
cost, less stoppage from belt troubles, a saving in power and increased 
production result from the use of “FABREEKA” Belting. 

Runs absolutely smooth, noiseless, and positively true on pulleys. 
hte are numerous advantages of “FABREEKA” over leather 
belting. 


Submit your belting requirements to us 
and let us send you full particulars. 


Fabreeka Belting Company 
30 India Street Boston, Mass. 
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production 


curve ! 


ASTER, smoother pro- 

duction at less cost is 
and always will be a prob- 
lem for factory management. 
A Cyclone Hoist is always 
one sure means toward 
that end! 


One of the largest factories 
in the world, famous for the 
wonderful, efficient produc- 
tion methods developed, has 
found this repeatedly true. 
We have just received their 
order for another lot of more 
than two hundred Cyclone 
Hoists. Put a Cyclone on 
your production curve ! 
he Chisholm-Moore Mfg. ©. 
Cleveland. O. 
Hoists : Cranes : Trolleys 


Branches: ' 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


ic % R’ 
a 3s 


COTTON 


Catalog sent on 
request. We 
have capable 
distributors in 
all localities to 
aid you in lay- 
out of material- 
handling and 
hoisting sys- 
tems and sub- 
mit estimates. 
Write. 


TUT 


= 


—o — - 
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E Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with air’’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


INTs SORS-HOISTS-TROLLEYS-CRANES 


MN 


Established 1854 
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"I am very well pleased with the machine 
recently purchased; so much so that I 


Solving the High Cost i Taare 
of Producing Power 


A Philadelphia user 
OWER users are finding the fuel 
P situation a most trying one. 
Coal is steadily becoming more 

expensive, transportation is uncertain 

-labor trouble at the mines more 
frequent—and production in general 
greatly curtailed. 
Many are turning to oil engines as the 
best solution for their difficulties— { days’ work a month for this machine 


COMBINATION THREADING MACHINES 


STRAIGHT PIPE + BENT PIPE + NIPPLES * BOLTS 


Primm Heavy Duty Oil Engines are is sufficient to make it show hand- 
+ = 8 some dividends over hand-thread- 


= proving their superiority over bis. So-ciealethicabenathkeeeets 
other types of power. it, it takes care of the rush repeat job or 
With a Primm installation — fuel the extensive installation in the speediest, 

easiest way. And in between it reclaims 


shortages are unknown—as they. op- scrap pipe into valuable nipples. Write 
erate on crude, fuel, solar or kerosene for “‘Pipe-Threading Profits’’, 16 
oil. This fuel permits the Primm to pages of users’ testimony. 

develop the same power as other THE OSTER MEG. CO 
types at a much lower cost. Specialists in Hand and Power Threading Equipment 
Labor costs are lowered because 2061 East 61st Place Cleveland, Ohio 


skilled engineers and firemen are un- 

necess. f UX Siv , ; The 300-A machine which pur- "We believe your 306-A machine is the 
e ay E xpensive repairs and pdt pe radeon which has et best oul made. ‘Bon has been in use 

breakdowns are almost unknown in almost continuous operation is still 3 ee and we figure aoe “ey f 

since the simple, rugged construction, — od waning «= taf Dor Sn ee. WYRE ois 

thorough test, and inspection elimi- A Hamilton, O., user From Chasleston, S. C. 


nates them. 


Made in sizes varying from 20 H. P. 
to 300 H. P., Primm Oil Engines have 
proved successful in almost every 
conceivable power field in the past 
twenty years. 

There is a “Primm” to meet your 
needs. Write us today for descrip- 


tive literature. | POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
The Power Manufacturing Co. Merit Plus Recognition 


102 Cheney Avenue, Marion, Ohio 
“The heights by great men reached and 


kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
perder to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 
The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both .the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. 

The cumulative knowledge of all this 

experience is always available to you in 

the recommendations of our engineers. 


| CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
OIL ENGINES | | ENGINEERs—FrounpeRs—mAHINIsTs 


“SERVICE BUILT IN AT THE FACTORY PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


AND MAINTAINED IN FIELD” Branch Office. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
& 


(rnin, 


THN 
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HENRY FORD SAYS— 


“I have striven toward manufacturing with minimum of 
waste, both of materials and of human effort. Waste is due 
largely to not understanding what one does, or in being 
careless in the doing of it.” 


The Ford plant is run 24 hours a day, and is lighted through- 
out with Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 


Seeing is the same thing, whether cotton or metal is looked at. 
The waste of human effort and materials by the use of ordinary 
light in cotton mills is due to the lack of knowledge of the 
peculiar quality of Cooper Hewitt light. 





Carelessness accounts for much of this lack of knowledge. 
The importance of the lighting problem is not fully realized. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 


Hobeken . gate 
; 2 ras 


Loom Motors 


Specially Designed Motors 
71, HP. 1720 R.P.M. Type having all the requisites for 
“AR” Squirrel Cage Motor Spinning Frame and Loom 
Drives. Motors that give un- 
interrupted service with min- 
imum attention. 


4 H.P. 1720 R.P.M. 


Loom Motor 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


RES ARR 
EL ALY OLA EAT ALLIS -CHALMERS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS c pnooucTs F 
R h Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 


ANUFACTURING COMPAN 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbi 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S. 





J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 


The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in several types. Write us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the 
W & W BOILER will best meet your requv'‘re- 


ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler, Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WALSH & WEIDNER 
TUBULAR BOILERS | 


WATER TUBE 


COTTON 


| 376-378 MARIETTA ST., 


General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Wire, 
Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Edison Mazda Lamps and 
other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Quick Service 
Carter Electric Co. 


(WHOLESALE) 


21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 


WELDING 
SERVICE 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING MACHINES 


When you have a broken machine 
or a welding job of any kind too 
large or intricate for your mechanic 
to handle, remember you can secure 
the quick service and highest qual- 
ity of work from Bird-Potts Com- 
pany. 

We use the famous G-E Electric 
Arc Welding process and latest ap- 
proved Oxy-Acetylene process there- 
by using the welding method best 
adapted for the work at hand, which 
means the most perfect and perma- 
nent weld possible regardless of the 
size of the job. Our thirteen years 
of welding experience puts us in a 
position to serve you with the most 
efficient and economical welding ser- 
vice possible. 

Write us, wire us or phone us—any 
time. Let us take care of your 
break-downs, or worn parts. 


George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 


BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 


AUGUST, 1922. 


| 
| 
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Established 1854 Incorporated 1898 


THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


Works POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS Stock Room in 
Elizabethport, N. J. New York City 


Economy is where quality determines the price, not where price controls the quality 













GEARS 
MACHINE MOULDED 
3” TO 16 FT. DIA. 






SHAFTING (Turned Steel) 
PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES for 













COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 


PLANED BEVEL 
UP TO 48” DIA. _ 













GEARS, 
SPROCKETS, 





CUT SPUR 
UP TO 96” DIA. 







“Ball Color Mixer 
Nine Sizes—18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 72, 96 inches. 
For mixing and secondary grinding of Colors, Chemicals, etc. 












2AM 
STANDARD OXYGEN © 





A Deceguiied Standard 


FOR 
Jenkins Valves occupy an extraor- a 
dinary position—they are known, Efficiency and ~— 
not only as_ good, serviceable 
valves, but commonly set the For highest efficiency in welding 


and the utmost in economy 


standard by which other valves are STANDARD OXYGEN is unsur- 


a 


eT 


judged. passed. 

Each valve of every type is designed, a ynky Se - 

made, and guaranteed for the maximum = it is S hdd harate Mame dither sna, 

service, not merely the average. ee buy. 

At supply houses. everywhere. Known by — There is no need to discard broken 

the Jenkins “Diamond” and signature. == machinery or parts when these = 
== can be welded and made as good == 

JENKINS BROS. == as new, at one-third the cost of = 

== replacing with new parts. = 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
London M 


Let STANDARD help you keep 
repair expenses at the minimum. 


IN 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CoO., 
INC., 
ATLANTA 


Mn 
sl lil 


ee 


=— STANDARD 
pve 





Welding Apparatus and Supplies 





LS 1864 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and sacasbe Banks, a 


The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Flint Manufacturing Co, Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth —— at 26th Street, 

ew York. 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 

Right Twist. 30’s to 50’s Single and Ply H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 

Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 

Twist. Madison Sq. 7666-7- ae and 9. 
ston 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH Sondie! + Philadelphia 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. hicago 


GASTONIA .N.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weimar Bros. Bis Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


Phone Connections * Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, — ™ ae ; = Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . wear and other Trades. 


|| HUGHES FAWCETT | 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO, | | morree ano comussion MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


- | |) TURKEY RED YARNS 


DRY GOODS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Commission Merchants 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | | 
| 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


The Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 


The Atlanta National Bank 


The Home Folks Know 


PPROXIMATELY one person out of every nine in the city 
of Atlanta has an account at the Atlanta National Bank. 
We don’t mean one business man out of every nine, but one out of 
every nine men, women, children, white and black. 


If Atlanta National Service is good enough to make this showing 
among the people who come into constant contact with us, it will 
be equally good for those whose business with us is done through 


the mails. 


A very large number of out-of-town firms have found the 
Atlanta National a highly satisfactory Atlanta connection 


The Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depositary 
United States Government, State of Georgia, County ef Fulton and City of Atlanta 
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Philadelphia Textile School 


of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


| THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 


DAY CLASSES—September 20, 1922. EVENING CLASSES—October 9, 1922. 

Early application for admission is advised, as the number of 

Pupils te be accepted is limited. 

Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School. 

The BEGULAR TEXTILE ee Years—Comprehen- 

sive, and highly gy 

The CHEMISTRY, DYEING AND PRINTING COURSES—Three 

Years—Includes ¥ textile fibres. 

Two Year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in Cottons, Wool- 

ens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing, admission te which 
> is . may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion of the college 

View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant entrance units required in the Diploma Courses. 
a giving details of the Day and Hvening Schools may be had by 
applying to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


For Printing of 


BOOKLETS 
PUBLICATIONS and 


Spinners, Bleachers and 


Mercerizers of High Grade | | HOUSE ORGANS 


Combed Yarns I | W rite 


Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


. ae 107-1 i ° 
By using our Spinning anal 07-109 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga 


Mercerizing you are always 


assured of a standard pro- TheAmerican Audit Co. 


duct > LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
my F LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. . New York 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. . 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Marquette gy 


‘6 FE the Colts -Faad Boer Eat Bent Sor Di 
—beilevu Bo r 

rom e Oo on te BA ee al Bldg. z r 

FASHINGTON, C©.—Colorado Bldg. 


“4 be NEW ORLEANS Maison Blanche. 

1rect to ou RICHMOND, VA.—<Amerean National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham 8St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
rae aie kG Bank Bldg. 
WILKES BARRE, PA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Specialties in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts, 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President. 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 


J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA Le CARVER- -BEAVER YARN co. 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Capital 
and Surplus 
$4,500,000 


are at your service. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 


Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern 


Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 


Savannah 


Macon 


Augusta 


“No account too large, none too small” 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 





| 





MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade | 





























OPPORTUNITIES 


ALONG THE LINE OF 


The: Texas & Pacific Railway 
ee 
TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 
For Location of Cotton Mills 


The Texas and Pacific Railway serves a 
number of the most important cotton cen- 
ters of Texas and Louisiana and traverses 
the principal cotton producing counties of 
North Texas and Louisiana. 


The State of Texas has only seventeen cot- 
ton mills in operation, and is the largest 
cotton producing State in the Union. 


Natural gas, hydro-electric power and 
water available at many points. Textile pro- 
ducers might well investigate the prospects 
in Texas and Louisiana for the manufacture 
of cotton factory products. 


ADDRESS 


FRANK J. BURKE, 


Land and Industrial Commissioner 


DALLAS TEXAS 

































Greatly Reduced 
Summer Tourist Fares 


‘“‘For Your Vacation”’ 


To destinations in Arizona, Arkansas, Can- 
ada, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming. Choice of going via one route 
and returning another. 


Also to New York, Boston and other points 
east. Choice of going via steamer from 
Charleston or Savannah and returning via 
rail. 


Also to Mountain and Seashore Resorts lo- 
cated in the Southeast. 


For further information regarding sched- 
ules and rates, apply to the undersigned: 


J. P. BILLUPS 


General Passenger Agent, 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Georgia Railroad 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Beautiful St. Simon’s Island 


Delightful and Inexpensive 
Safe Ocean Bathing Beach 


Very cheap summer and week-end ex- 
cursion fares. Through Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars from Atlanta and Intermedi- 
ate points to Brunswick, via 


A. B. & A. RAILWAY 


Summer 
Week-end Excursion 
Fares 
Birmingham, Ala 
Talladega, Ala ........ 1 
Lineville, Ala 
Roanoke, Ala. 
LaGrange, Ga. ........ 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montezuma, Ga. 
Cordele, Ga. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. ........ 
Douglas, 


For list of boarding houses, camping 
sites, or home sites for sale, and other 
information about Beautiful St. Simon’s 
Island, address 


W. W. CROXTON, 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. B. & A. Rwy., 


COTTON 


| HOTEL SINTON 


AvGust, 1922 


Reduced Summer Fares 
TO 
COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA CANADA 
NEW YORK FLORIDA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Convenient Schedules 


Attractive Service 
VIA 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


ALSO 
Extremely Low Week End Fares 
TO 
Mountain and Seashore Resorts 
Inquire 


V. L. ESTES, D. P. A. 
Broad & Walton Streets 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


OREGON 


Known by travelers for its 
unusually large and 
well-ventilated rooms 


CINCINNATI 


700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERVvIDoRS 
MOoDERATE TARIFFS 


Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 
and The Hotel Sinton. We will 
also send Mail Order price list 
of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 


monasement ot GINGINNATI | 


John L. Horgan 
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| A Matte’c ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
i POPULAR PRICED 

| >> HOTEL. CECIL 

i ‘4 COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDEN 
iH ; ' . =a 
| |Zte MARTINIQUE SS ae cen 
: IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 


REDUCED RATES 


OMEONE wmust take the initiative in mak- 
S ing it possible for people to travel and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So, hand in hand with Hotel McAlpin which 
recently announced its reductions, the Mar- 
tinique—just across the street and under the 
same management—becomes a leader in lower- 
ing hotel tariff. 
This is setting an advance style, as it were, for 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done, as much as the management of 
the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 
patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 
At the Martinique the new prices RATES PER paris ee gs =< xe 
are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 
$2.50 for room without bath. Beg he ee RR 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.50 
53 ROOMS AND BATH 3.00 


14 ROOMS AND BATH 4.00 
8 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 


The 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS $0 
M A R x | N ] Q U E H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Proprietors 
J. F. deJARNETTE, Manager 
Broadway, at 32nd St., New York GEORGIAN woven “eenwnat: HOTEL 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


WHEN YOU GO TO SAINT LOUIS 
STOP AT 


* oo eer 7 
Motel Claridge as 
Locust Street at 18th .. DAILY RATES... 
Three Blocks from Union Station 100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 150 “$3.00 “ , —$5.00 


Finest Transient and Residential Hotel in St. Louis. In i 100 “ $4.00 “ —$6.00 
the heart of the Wholesale and Retail Shopping District. ad ve 
350 Large, Light, Airy Rooms; Private Tub Bath in each 50 $5.00 —$7-00 


SMa 50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
European Plan— Rates ij 100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
75 Booms at $2.57 a day Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 
100 Booms st $3.50 a day | Rooms $5.00 per Day 
Excellent Cuisine gio el Popular Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00-$1.50 
Cafeteria. Write or Wire for Reservations. ; HOTEL TULLER 
R. L. MEYER, Manager | Under New Management 


Formerly Hotel Statler Oo. C. FROMAN, Mgr. 
Business Men’s Lunch 50c-75c 
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FOR SALE 


A COMPLETE PLANT OF 24 CROMPTON & KNOWLES 96 inch Jacquard 
Looms, now running on fine colored mitcheline Bed Spreads, including beam- 
ing, winding, sewing and fringing machines. Owner retiring. 


ADDRESS BOX 49, CARE OF “COTTON,” ATLANTA, GA. 


RATES: 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*FPor Sale’’ and all other advertise- 
ments using bold-face type or other- 
wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per 
insertion. ei WANTED OVERSEER POSITION—Amer- 
} ican, 35, married. Eighteen years’ practical 
and executive experience in spooling, warp- 
ing, beaming, slashing, drawing-in and weav- 
ing on plain and herring bone weaves. Yarns 
| 8s to 80s, single and ply. At present em 


Spinning, Spooling, ployed. Best of references. Box 50, care 


COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 








Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


Overseers of 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
50 cents. Payable in advance, 


Warping, Winding 
and Twisting 

















**Positions Open’’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Payable in advance. 


desires position. Has 15 years’ 


experience on work of this char- : 
Executives, Bookkeepers, Superin- 


acter, last five years as overseer 
tendents, Accountants, Stenographers, 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
bow address.) 














at one mill. Thirty-eight years 
old, married. Experience has 
been in the South and can give 
Southern references as to char- 
acter, habits and ability. Ad- 
dress Box A, care COTTON, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















. Overseers, Secretaries, and all other 


men and women of proven ability to 
communicate with us. Our services 
dignified and confidential. 


Executives’ Employment Agency 
Charlotte, N. C. 














New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 














Do You Want to Sell it? 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some 
equipment or machinery which you have taken out, 
or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 
new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at 
a profit? COTTON is read by thousands of Cotton 
Mills that are hardly touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified 
Advertising Section of COTTON. Such advertising 
produces results at small cgst—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your hands 
in a profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale 
and let us insert an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 





WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 WM. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Pennsylvania 
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The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 


. 


der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 
30 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct. connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 h.p., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 lb. pressure. 

200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 444x3%x4, 54%4x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
7%x4%x10, 6x2%x6. 

100—New and used belted 2%”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 
Pumps. 


BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Tvpe C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 
10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, 
6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 
28—?4-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans; E. S. C. 
Motors. 
64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 
be Buffalo Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 
ors. 
5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


A few of the many offerings: 








BLOWERS—continued. 


5—-No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 

10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 

25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 

15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 

1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 

10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 

5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 

2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 

5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 

10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 

10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 

25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 

10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 

7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 

— Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
ete for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
ions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
‘6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inches, are in- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange coup- 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, etc. 

We can sunpvlv comnlete line shafts or anv transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 
Hvdro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 

Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


Write for Catalogues. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 
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ACETYLENE GAS. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply 


Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 

RATUS. 

(See Welding Apparatus.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 

American Audit Co. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 

ADDING MACHINES. 

Monroe Calc. Mch. Co. 
AIR WASHERS. 

Bayley. Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Grinnell Co, 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR COMPRESSORS. 

(See Compressors.) 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
AIR CGNDITIONING SYSTEMS. 
ALBONE. 

Roessler & Hasylacher Chem- 

ical Co. 
ALKALIES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANILINE COLORS, 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CH'ORINE ACID GEN- 

ERATOR. 

Macomb Machine Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 

NEERS. 

Robert & Co 

Sirrine, J. E. 

Stuhrman, Edw. A. 

Thompson & Binger, Inc. 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 

(See Coal Handling Machin- 


ery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Sate Asphalt Roofing.) 
ASPIRATORS. 
Belger Co. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey, Lid. 
Lord Broa. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furhush Mch. Co. 
Whit'n Mch Works. 
AUTOMATIC GUIDER (ELEC- 
TRIC). 
Blake Flectrie Mfg. Co. 
AUTOM"TIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
White Co. 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sareent*« Sons Corp., C. G. 
BAROMETERs. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Rearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Ball Rearing Co. 
BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
_ a Strapping & Buck- 
ies. 
BALE OPENERS. 
(Ree Oneners.) 
BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 


Famous Mfg. Co. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Foster Machine Co. 

BANDS. 

(See Tapes.) 

BANKS. 

Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Shawmut Bank 

BARRELS—FIBRE. 

(See F'bre Products.) 

BASKETS—MILL. 

(See Boxes—Mill 

BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 

Sanvmetal Products Co. 

BATTERIES (ELEC.) 

(See Storage Batteries.) 

BEAMS. 

Mossherg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walraven Co. 

BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John 
Cocker Mcehry. & Foundry Co. 

BEAM HEADS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 

BEARINGS. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hvatt Rolier Bearing Cc 
Skavef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. 

BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 

AND RUBBER). 
American Surply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

BELTING—CHAIN. 

Tink-Belt Comnany. 
Morse Cha‘n Co. 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 


Rond Co., Chas. 

BELTING—ROPE. 

(See Rone Transmission.) 

BE'T CONVEYORS. 

Rrown Co., A. & F. 
Dodee Sales & Eng. Co. 
Tink-Belt Comnany. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BE! T DRESS'NG. 

Rond Co., Chas. 

Tivan Crne"hle Co., Jos. 
Watlraven Co. 

Wiliams & Sons, LB. 

BE'T FASTENERS. 

Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Miexth'e Steel Lacing Co. 
BEIT LACING. 

Rond Co., Chas. 

ColumhMa Novelty Co. 
Fahreeka Belting Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Watraven Co. 

Witieme & Sons. IT B. 

BEIT TIGHTENERS. 

Brown *Co.. A. & F. 
Ténk-Relt Comnany 
Wornd’s Sone Co.. T. B. 

BFNCH DRAWERS. 

Tamton’s Seng Co., David. 

BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 

STEEL). 
Tamntan’s Sons Co., David. 

BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 

GRO!ND). 
(See Plaveround Equipment.) 

BLEACHERIES. 

(See Dvers, Bleachers and 
Fin'shers.) 

BIE*CHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Philadelnhia Drv'ne Mehry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 

BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing. Bleaching and 

F'nish'ne Machinery.) 
BLEACHING, FINIGHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


COTTON 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOARDS—FIBRE. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


BOARD PANELS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
BOILERS. 
Cole Mfg. Co, R. D. 
International Engineering Wks., 
Inc. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Eng'neering Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Rurt Mfg. Co, 
Crane Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Nashy'lle Industrial Corp. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Tnited Machine & Mfg. Co. 
BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Meh. Co. 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Band'ng Straps and Buck- 
BOXES—MILL. 
Fiehtower Rox & Tank Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co. G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
‘See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
‘See Welding.) 
BRICK (PAVING AND FLOOR). 
National Paving Brick Co. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 

At'anta Brush Co. 
Routhwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES--—MOTOR AND GEN- 

ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
West'nchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co 

BUCKFETS—ELEVATOR AND 

GRAB. 

Link-Relt Company 

BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapning and Ties.) 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 

BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co, 

BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


Drouve Co., G. 

Dufur & Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 

Knapp Fence Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
National Paving Brick Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Truscon Steel Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
BUSHINGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 
CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co 
CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 
Belger Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 
Standard Fibre Co, 
CAN INDICATORS (ROVING). 
O'Malley & Carroll. 
CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 
CARBONIZING MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mech. Works. 
CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brooks & Dorey. Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sm'‘th & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Svindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co, 
Wh'tin Machine Co. 
CARD GRINDING ee 
Roy & Son Co., 
Smith & Turbush “Mach, Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons ) 
CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 
CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fadry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA. 
(Ree Rieachine Materials.) 
CEILINGS (WOOD PANEL). 
Carnet! Wood Products Co. 
CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
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CEMENT AND BRICK COAY 
ING. 
American Cement Paint Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Du Pont de Nemours & ( 


gE. L 
Wadsworth, Howland & C 
Inc. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC. 
TRIC). 


Alabama Power Co, 
Georgia Railway & Power ( 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
U. 8S. & Cuban Allied Work 
Eng’g Corp. 
CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL 
TURAL, ETC.) 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
Lyon Metallic: Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co 
CHECK STRAPS. 

Bond Co., Chas . 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
CLEANING MACHINE—BLOW- 


ER. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 

CLEARER CLOTH. 
Ph‘ladelphia Felt Co. 

CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 

(See Counrers.) 

CLOCKS (TIME). 

Silberberg, Mortimer J. 

CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxboro Co,, Inc. 

CLOSETS—WATER. 

(See Toilets.) 

CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, 

SLASHER. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 

CLOTH CUTTERS. 

Firsching. J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH GUIDER (ELECTRIC). 
Blake Electric Mfg. . 

CLOTH REELS. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Firsch'ng, J. A. 
Grinnell Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
W'lliams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTY SHRINKING MACHIN- 

ERY. 

Philade’phia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tothurst Mch Wks. 

CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 

CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
CLUTCH LININGS. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING 

MACHINERY. 

Link-Belt Company. 

COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
{See Disinfectants.) 

cocks. 

(See Valves.) 
COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mili.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 
COMBERS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 


Belger Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
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othe SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 








Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
Taper Baskets = g”.1)”-11”-12"-14”-18" 
Oval Cans diameters Polished 
| Elliptical Cans and Steel 
| ne or 
up to 45° high Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims , 
| | NO Rings Hard Fibre 
| a BEADED MILL BARRELS 
i seams, joints, securely 
| o- to Plain Fibre 
i Rivets. Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 





Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. Combination 


Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 











Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 


Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


HORTON 
TANKS 


SERVE COTTON MILLS AND 
MILL COMMUNITIES WELL 
We furnish full information, or 


plans, specifications and esti- 
mates without obligating you. 

























CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS jf 
NEW YORK ATLANTA H 
3130 Hudson Terminal 1042 Forsyth Bidg. 





SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


=I 0 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS RESIDENTIAL 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS A type for every service. 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS Bulletins on request. 









The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 







FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS . 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. FR 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 


DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co, 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

U. S. & Cuban Allied Works 

Eng’g Corp. 

Wa'raven Co., The. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 

(See —— and Gen- 


erato: 
CONCRETE ee 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CONCRETE FORMS (STEEL). 
Blaw-Knox 5 
CONDENSERS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONNECTORS—FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 


West nghouse Elec & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(See Architeets and Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thomnson & Ringer, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CONTRACTORS——ELECTRIC- 
AL. 


(See Electrical Engineers.) 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co . 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Lirk-Belt Co. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, _ Co. 
Walraven 
CONVEYORS—-PORTABLE. 
Link-Relt Co. 
COOLERS. 
(See Hum'difving Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers. 
COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 

(Ree Tanks and Towers.) 
onrne STAMPS AND STEN- 
(Bee Rtamns, Stencila, etc.) 

CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furhbush Mach. Co. 
—— Finishing Machinery. 
The 


cos’ ‘SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Bocer & Crawford 
Carver-Beever Yarn Co., Inc. 
Faweett,, Huches. 

Florsheim. H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 

Weimar Bros. 

Wondward Raldwin & Co. 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 

Beer. H. & B. 

COTTON MI!l MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

— Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Barher-Colman Co. 

Belger Co. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

Brooks & Doxey. Ltd. 

Butterworth & Sons. H. W. 

Cromrton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draner Corporation. 

Ectinse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Firsehing Co., J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Foxboro Co.. Tee. 

Gal'audet Aircraft Corp. 

Gretet Mie. Co. 

Grinnell Ce. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Finnt Machine Co Rodney 

Jaeobs Mfr. Co., FE. H. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lord Pro 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Crop. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


O'Malley & Carroll. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Phiadelpha Felt Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowel) Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co, 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing 
Co. 


Textile Specialty Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Wa'raven Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. BR. 
Witliams Co., J. H. 

Wh tin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Foxboro Co. 


COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 


CREELS (AUTOMATIC). 
Suter, Alfred. 


CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CULVERTS. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 

CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 

CYPRESS LUMBER. 

Soauthern Cyrress Mfg. Asso. 

CUTTERS—THREAD. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 

DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Roxes—Packing.) 

DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sens Co., David. 

DIAL SCALES. 

(See Seales.) 

DIES—STEEL. 

(See Stamns, Stencils, Etc.) 

DIE STOCKS. 

(See Pine Threaders.) 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Ranitas Co. 

DOBBY CHAINS. 

Cremnton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Whit'n Machine Works. 

DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 

(See Roxese—M'11.), 

DOFFING CARS. 

(See Cars) 

DOORS—STEEL. 

Tain‘on’s Sane Co.. TDavid. 
DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Rrooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Broa, 

DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Tivie Culvert & Metal Co. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

Brooks & Derev. Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Broa. 

Raco-Lowell &hopa, 
Whitin Machine Works. 

DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 

(See Plectric Machinery.) 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

(See Fovntains—Drinking.) 

DROP WIRES. 

Draner Corp. 
Greist Mfe. Co. 
Mosshere Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddte Mfe. Co. 
Witiiams Co., J. F. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 
Raviev Mfe. Co. 
Ruckeve Power Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Philadeiph'a Wrvine Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz Ine. 
ORYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearenn, Ine T 
DRYING M*CHINERY. 
American Laundry Mehry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Co. 


Machinery 


Grinnell Ce. 

Philadelph'a Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sareent’s Sons Corp.. C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co,, The. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. i 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co, Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
— Yarn & Processing 


Boger & Crawford, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 


ISHING AND PRINTING’ 


MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Brandwood, John. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Electro Bleachng Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Mach‘ne Co.. Rodney. 
Lee “pear Dyeing Mch. 


Macomb Machine Co. 

Phila. Drving Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz. Inc, 

Reliance Marhine Works. 

Schaum & Uhil'nger. 

ber as Finishing Machinery 
o. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U. 8S. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Ene’g Corp. 

DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 

AGE AND SPOOL. 

Brandwood, John. 

Franklin Process Co 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co., Ine. 

Du ¢ de Nemours & Co., 


E. 
Electro 1g Gas Co. 
Ford (o., B. 

Grasselli Coomival Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfe. Co. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 
Mets & Co., A. A. 

— Aniline & Chemical 


Newnort Chemical Works, Ino. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., BL. 

Staley Mfe. Co., A. E. 

Surnass Chemical Co. 

Tnited Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Estes Sureical Supnly Co, 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS 


(See Electrical Machinery and 
Surplies.) 
ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 
ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See amps.) 

ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
F'exthle Steel Lacing Co. 
Tvanhoe t Works, 

ELECTRIC4L ENGINEERS AND 

CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
(See Thuminatine Fnetneers.) 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Raviey Mfz. Co. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Flectrie Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis. Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 
Federal Fiectrie Co. 
General F'ectric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Rerent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Watraven Co.. The. 

Walsh & Weidner Roiler Co. 
Waee'nehanee Mller & Were Co, 

ELErTerr PRESSES (HIGH 

PRESSURE). 

Rex Ene’g Corp. 

ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 

TRUCKS. 

(See Tractors and Trucks— 

Electric.) 


ELEVAJORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 


ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES FOR 
FIRST AID ROOMS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 


cneeeee 20) GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Cha’ od Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 


ENGINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
ae Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial - 

Schofield’s Sons Co., 

Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 

AND SUPPLIES. 

Burt Mfg. Co. 

Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Oster Mfg. Co. 

Power Mfg. Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Westinehouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
EXHAUST HEADS. ° 

Burt Mfg. Co, 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 

(Ree Rrokers.) P 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & UWhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U. S & Cuhan Allied Works, 

Ene’g Corn. 

FACTORY DESKS. 

Tamrrten’s Sons Co., David. 

Manufacturers Eng. & Equip. 


Co. 
FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 


Alahama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Teras & Pacific Ry. 
Naehville Industrial Corp. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Frnet. 
FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Ravley Mfz. Co. 
Buckeve Rlower Co. 
Carter Pleetrie Co. 
General Flectrie Co. 
Weetinehonss Flee, & Mie. Co. 
FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
ANN EXHAUST. 
(Ree Rlewers and Blowing.) 
Rvstems.) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Relt Wacterera ) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Ro‘ler Feed Water Purifi- 
cation.) 
FEEDERS. 
(Ree Antomatic Feeders.) 
FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Phitadeinhia Fe't Cn. 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Rmith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iren Works. 
Knarn Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE. 


Senthern Wood Preserving Co. 
FIBRE PROMUCTS. 
Kevstone Fibre Co. 
Standard F'bre Co. 
FILLING eyerrgn gr Vers. 
Roweer & Cn 
Fil MS—MOTION *prcrune. 
Bromberg Attractions, Arthur 


c. 
Federated Films of Atlanta. 
Savini Films. Inc., R. M. 
Ron*hern States Film Co. 
FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Reaifo & Rone Co Wm. B. 
FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Freineering Co. 
FILTERS (OIL). 
Rurt Mfe. Co. 
FINISHING. 
(See —— Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers. 
FINISUING, RI FACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co. 
Rarrett Co. 
Rorne. Servmser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ctha Co.. Ine. 
Corn Produrts Refining Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
— Smelting & Aluminum 


Ford %., J. BR. 
India Alkali Works. 
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Kali Mfg. Co, 

Keever Starch Ce, 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc, B. P 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

Moore Oil Refining Co, 
National Aniline & Chemic: 


Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roess!er & Hasslacher Co, 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Ine., I, 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB. 
United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD. 
WARE, 


Lupton Sons Co, David. 
Sanymetal Products Ce, 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Grinnell Co. 
FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
FIRST AID ROOM EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. " 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRiCc. 
Hewitt . Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
FLOORING LUMBER. 
H'ghtower Box & Tank Co, 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Sou*hern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOORING (TILE & BRICK). 
National Paving Brick Co. 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE. 
— Scrubbing Equipment 


vey SCRUBBING POW. 


India Alkali Works, 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED RCLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Lta. 
Howard & Butleugh. 
Lord Bros. 
S8aco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brown Co,, A. & F. 
Cele Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Works 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane ‘ 
 . Sida Equip. & Eng. 


Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Southern Iee Machine Co. 
Taylor. Halsey W. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 

(See Clutches—Friction.) 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co, 
Federal Electric Co. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Ceo 
GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 
GAS HOLDERS, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
GASKETS. 
Walraven Co. 
GASOLINE PUMPS AND 


* STORAGE TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
GAUGE (YARN CLEANER). 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc. » PB. 
GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE. 
ETC. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
GAUGE—OIL. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GEARS—SILENT. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Cha'‘n 
GEAR CUTTING AND GUT- 
TERS. 


Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
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ARE YOU USING ELEVATORS? 
| Check waste at the source. This in many cases, begins in un- © 
| loauing and storing materials, 
Have you stopped and counted the number of men doing this 
work? Kept track of the time and the number of bales, boxes, 
etc., handled? If you do this no doubt you will be surprised. 
Doubt.ess, you will then be interested to know what our 


‘*‘WHIP HOISTS’’ do and we will be glad to answer questions 


Aveust, 1922. 








| and tell you where to see them at work. ; : 
If you are using an elevator, we can say without qualification 


| that one of our ‘‘Whip Hoists’’ wiil cut this expense at least 
i one-half. ; : hs VOLNEY W. MASON & Co., Inc. 
e can name many mills equipped with elevators that have 
i ’ PROVIDENCE, R. 1., U. S. A. 
| put in our ‘‘Whips,’’ not one but several. 
Ze_hone this is of interest and _that_we may hear from you J. aL. __GLEASON & CO., Agents for Boston Mass., 241 Franklin St. a 







































Perfection Plus! 


Guaranteed Disinfectants 


In keeping with its progressive policy The 
Sanitas Co. has been the first manufacturer of 
disinfectants to adopt the revised Hygienic Lab- 
oratory Method of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice as a basis for testing, branding and guar- 
anteeing the coefficients of their entire line of 
first-quality coal tar disinfectants (Coefficients 
2 to 16). ; ; 

When you purchase the Sanitas Brand dis- 

infectants you get a product with 30 to 40% 
| greater germicidal efficiency than a disinfectant 
| of the same coefficient number tested by the 
| 






A Satisfied Customer 
Writes to Us from the South 
“SHIP US AT ONCE A BARREL 
OF THAT GOOD SULPHUR 
BLACK” 


Let Us Ship You a Barrel 


Also and You will Be Equally 
as Well Pleased with Our 


SULPHUR BLACK U. C. 200% 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Importers and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 










































Rideal-Walker method, yet the cost of Sanitas 
products is usually no more than that of infe- 
rior products. 

Specify Sanitas products on your requisi- 
tion for disinfectants and insist upon getting 
them. The Sanitas Oval is your guarantee of 
quality and satisfaction. 


















307 Commercial National 
Southern Office, Bank Building Charlotte, N. C. THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc 
REPRESENTATIVES. 33 KEAP ST : 





R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N. C. 



















WIRE RAILINGS 
% WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 












WELL DRILLING 


and “and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily - « 
for 25 years for texti'e mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC.,#f 
Richmond, Va. i} 


Ais ir | 


im 









WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALLANDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 










& 
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GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Moters and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GLASS SKYLIGHTS. 
Drouve Co.. G. 


GOVERNORS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Cole Mfg. Co., B. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDERS—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 


NET. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery) 


GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


UARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
“ LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 


Knapp Fence Co. 


GUIDES—THREAD. 

Palmer Co., L E. 
GUIDER—CLOTH-ELECTRIC. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

UMS. 
: (See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 


American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Cooma & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
DS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
ie Spool & Mfg. Co. 
HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J, H. 


& Knowles 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., }: # 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
OGurtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Walraven Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
Walraven Co. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
HOTELS. 

Hotel Cecil. 

Hotel Claridge. 

Hotel jue. 

Hotel sinton. 

Hotel Tuller. 
HUMIDIFYING ont Sr, gas 

ing Co 
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HUMIDITY INDICATING IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co, 
Powers Regulator Co, 
Taylor Inst. Co. 


HYDROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 
HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 
ICE MACHINES. 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 

Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


INDIGO. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDICATORS FOR ROVING 
CANS. 


oO’ Malley & Carroll. 
INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. ; 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 
INJECTORS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


tes gee AND MARK- 
NG. 


Pn Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
1RON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Dufur & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
— Iron Works & Supply 


mosei Metal Mfg. Co, 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Cromnton 
Works. 

JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 
KETTLES—SODA. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 


& Knowles Loom 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
AND THERMOMETERS. 
Estes Sureical Supply Co. 
Foxboro Co, 
Tavior Inetryment Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lac'tng.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 
E. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfz. ‘Co. 
ee ALOCK- 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 

Carter Flectric Co 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W 

Cutter Works. George. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 

E. Co. 

West'nehonse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

{See Village Architects.) 
LAPPERS. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mcb. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORIES. 
Crane Co. 


e Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E.. H 
Williams & Sons, 1. B. 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND, 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Dluminating Engineers.) 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK, 
Link-Belt Company. 


LOCK ERS—METAL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton Sons Co.. David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
sr “axes Equip. & Eng. 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Looms. 
& Knowles Loom 


Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Stafford Co. 

Textile Service & Equip. Co. 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 


Draper Corporation. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


LUBRICANTS. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lamson Of! Co., Ine. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Moore Oi] Refining Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
Lidseen. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cressen-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 


MARKET SERVICE. 

Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 

INKS, ETC. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford Co, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 


| —see MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Fisushing Machinery 


Co. 
METAL nee. ETc. 
hey gg David. 


Tyestes. 
METALSPERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
‘ ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co, 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 
MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. : 


U 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 


ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment or 
Fims). 


NAPPERS. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 


Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman-Wilkins Ptg. Co. 
Carter E'ectric Co. 

Knapp Fence Ce. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., Davd. 
—— Equip. & Eng. 


Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Ffg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 


Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Moore O11 Refining Co. 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ine. 

OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engine Oil.) 

OIL FILTERS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 


OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
OIL CANS. 
Lidseen. 
OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


OIL cme TANKS AND 


jams}. 8. F. 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENERS FOR GOTTON, 
WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Brooks & Doty, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. " 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
— Acetylene Supply 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hightower wee Tank Co. 


Co., 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 
PACK‘NGS. 


J 
Walraven Co. 
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PAINT. 

American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

oat de Nemours & Co., 


Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
— Howland & Co., 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Knapp Fence Co, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem!- 
cal Co. 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem}- 
cal Co. 


Hs a gg HAIR. 
Schofield Co., 
Smith & Ferbesh Machine Co. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Walraven Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 

PIPE “(STEEL RIVETED). 
Chicayo Bridge & Iron 
PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 

Crane Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walraven Co. 
PIPE DRAINAGE, 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PIPE THREADING AND CUT- 
TING MACHINES. 
Oster Ffg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Grinnell Co. 


PIPE BENDING. 
Grinnell Co. 
PIPING (POWER & PROCESS). 
* Grinnell Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturers Equip & Eng. 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence — Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyor. 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Columbia eee A Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. Jos. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hyatt Roller Beaving Co. 
Tink-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ov. 
Williams & oa. I. = 
Wood's T. 
PRESERVATIVE “PAINT FoR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 
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The Home of Quality Products 


Quality in the manufacture of EMMONS Products is responsible for our rapid 
growth to this large plant. Let us fill your requirements for 










COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HAR- BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, go By ee peg mg MENDING EYES, JACQUARD HED 
REEDS, SLASHER AND STRIKING Harness and Reeds in America. DL ES, ETO. 

COMBS, WARPER AND LIECE LAWRENCE, MASS. “‘QUALITY fs THE BASIS OF ALL 
REEDS. Southern Representative—Geo. F. Bahan. EMMONS PRODUCT 





E M M O N LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 













An Vou Troubled With Oil-Stained Goods ? 


“REMOVOIL” | 
| Will Eliminate Them 
| 


| 
| 
There is no longer any need to discard good fabrie because of oil stains. | 
| 










| A few drops of ‘‘REMOVOIL”’ on the spot—a little rubbing and it disap- 
pears. If the goods are going direct to the bleachery, no rubbing is nec- 
essary as the oil stain is removed in the bleach. 
















If you want to reduce your ‘‘seconds’’ to the minimum—now is the time 
to investigate ‘‘REMOVOIL’’—absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
fabries. 











A large majority of white goods mills in this country are using 
‘‘REMOVOIL” today. Let us add your name to our list of satisfied users. 


Drop us a postal today and full information will be sent you without delay. 






“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.”’ 
| 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. | 


Established | 857. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
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PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sous Co., David. 


PRESSES. 


American Laundry. a Co, 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Economy Baler Co. 

Famous Mfg. Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Mach ne Works. 

Rex Eng’g Corp. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTING. 
Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman Wilk ns Printing Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PULLEYS. 

Brown Co., A. & P. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons. I 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc, 
Toomey, Frank. 
U. 8. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 
Walraven Co. ‘ 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine 


RAILWAYS. 

A. B. & A. Ry. 

A. & W. P. By. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway System. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 


RAW STOCK DRYING SY8- 
TEMS. 

Brandwood, John. 

RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 

(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co, 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfz. 


Co. 
Emmons Laog/Harness Co. 
Walreven 


REELS. 

Crompton & Knowes 

Works. 

Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMP. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc, 

General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


Loom 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine, 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Worka, 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Standard Gas Products Co. 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co, 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
RINGS—SPINNING. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 
ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Lord Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchr’. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. st. 
ROLLS—STEEL. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lord Bros. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchr y Co. 
Washburn & Sons, t.. RB. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
Washburn & Sons, 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelph'a Felt Co. 

ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 

ROLL a PACKERS. 


Belger \ 

ROOFING. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Co. 

ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 


Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. L 


Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadeworth, Howland & Co 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


ROPE SHEAVES. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 
ROVING CAN INDICATORS. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 
ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
RUBBER GOODS. 
Estes Surgical supply Co. 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
SALAMANDERS. 
Drouve Co., G. 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Crane 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey 

Vogel Co., Jos. 

SASH -WINDOW—STEEL. 
“Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Bo'ler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 

SCHOOLS (TEXTILE). 
Philadelphia Textile School, 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


H. W. 


L RB 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Mach. Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
dia Alkali Works. 
arren Soap Mfg. Co, 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Lt¢ 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 
Walreven Co. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough Shade Corp. 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Cheimers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A & F. 
Creason-Mearis Co. 

Dodee Sales & Eng. Co. 
Foefnir Rearing Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

Link-Relt Co. 

Skavef Rall Bearing Co. 
Watraven Co., The. 

Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


SHEARS. 
Roy & Sons Co.. B. 8. 


SHE! V'ING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Co"lins, J. D. 
Fivatt Roller Rearing Co. 
Tarrton’« Sona Co.. David. 


T.wan Metallic Mfe. Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Co. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanvmeral Products Co. 


SHING! ES—ASPHALT. 
Rarrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortricht Metal Roofing Co 


pgm mg tong 
Cvnress Mf. Aaso. 


Ronthern Wood Preserving Co 

SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atianta Stamn & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfe. Co., A. J. 

Collins, J. D. 

Faueer-Stander Tank Co. 

Fivhtewer Box & Tank Co. 

Roya: Metal Mfg. Co. 

Tewis Co.. G. BR. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. 

Rtandard Fthre Ag 

Walraven Co., The. 

Walke Rox Co., Ine. 


SHOWFR BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 


Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanvmetal Products 
SHUTTLES. 
Cromnton 
Works. 
Drarer Cornoration. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Watlraven Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
SICK ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Fates Sureica! Supply Co. 
SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electrie Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Phila. Drving Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SIREN. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Federal Electric Co. 
SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 
SIZE BNx TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 


& Knowles Loom 


: 


SIZE KETTLES. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 

sioward & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Wks. & Sup. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The, 


Machinery 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and Siaing Ma- 
terfals.) P 
SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. 


Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SKYLIGHT GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fary. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The, 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


Machinery 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION - 
WARE. ote: 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
a Equip. & Eng. 


Sanymetal Products Co, 


SLUBBERS. 


Brooks & Doxey, Lta 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 


Saco-Lowe’! Ds. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 


SOAP—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
ro de Nemours & Co., 


Frectrie Smelting & Aluminum 


India Alkali Wks. 

Kali Mfg. Oo. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L, 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 

United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. (o. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILE. SODA ASH 
AND BOILING. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
8 — de Nemours & Co., 


Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasset” Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., 
Moore O!l Refining Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
feal Co. 
Sonnel.orn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Prod. Corp 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SOLOZONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co. 7 


B.B. 
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SOLVENTS. i 
(See Finishing.) i 


SPEEDERS. | 
Jordan Mfg. Co. | 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin of. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Vermont Spopl & Bobbin Ca, 
Whitin Machine Works, 


SPINNERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Oo. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ino. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo. 
Myrt'e Mills, Ine. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
oe Cpa Machine Co., H. & 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Brooke & Doxey, Léd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros 
Wh'tin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Coe. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
ists. 





American Textile Banding Co., 


Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 


Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n. 
Verment Spool & Bobbin Oo. 
Walraven Co. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Brad'ey Mfg. Co., A. J. 
STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


STEAM ENGINES. 

(See Engines—Steam.) 
STEAM HOSE. 

(See Hose—Fire.) 
STEAM PUMPS. 

(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


Si, Saccc CONSTRUC- 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 


STEEL RIVETED PIPE, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
window PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

Collirs, J. D 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
on Equip. & Eng. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co, 
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| ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. ey penny of ZIG-ZAG 
| V6 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. Bes... ——d | _SteelLacing made: ie 
| Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you for a first } 

| aid room. Textile First Aid Cabinets. hal if : 

| Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic = r ie es ~ STRONG SMOOTH ELA 


Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. oye ee, re QUICK DURABLE CHEAP” ; 
WHOLESALE DRUGS. bk eh SAG 

a wes GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES: 

Write, wire or phone us. uy ee ee SIZE goat 


Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. a a oie wearer: 2 
We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate fa pp 
on equipments. 


B RING your steam drainage problems to the at- 
tention of steam drainage specialists. 

Drain your steam heated equipment of all conden- 
sation and return it direct to your boilers with the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 





2 
“Fy 


PAUL W. CURTIS 
Chattanooga, Tenn i 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


ONOWiy BALING PRESSE 
Cc AUL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
4ANGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr a ANN renege Me S.A. 






MA bIENeIubiToTaG 


” MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOT TOM “FAMOUS' AND “CHAMPION” SCRAP METALS 


corron seco nus \ BALING PR ESS ES Be aw oust, 
RAGS, PAPER, Fc. FOR ALL PURPOSES EXCELSIOR 


Pe . é 
LOVINGOOD CO. ATLANTA.GA 140 MAIN STREET \* EAST CHICAGO, IND. eee Taek ETC: 








“JACOBS” 






XXCY DOLL PICKER 







COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM BIZE 
Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 


















has about every advantage for secret process, giving a maximum of resilic shion or body where the shuttle 
TEXTILE MILL FLOORING strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represet nt of value in a loom picker 
The construction of this picker commenc We should like to send all 












the samples you can use 


Because of its “involved” grain it resists severe fric- 
tion for lots of profitable years, without slivering or 
splintering. Get all the facts. Write 
SOUTHERN Cypress Mrrs. AssociATION 
805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 
805 Gibbons Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 






A Complete Line of ‘Jacobs’ Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the 
Largest Supply Houses, 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 






















































STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 

STICKS—PICKER. 

(See Picker Sticks..) 

STOOLS. 

(See Chairs.) 

STOP WATCHES. 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 

STOP MOTION. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, 

Textile Specialty Co. 


Inc. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS. 


Westinghcuse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 

STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Bond & Co., Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

STRAPPING. 

(See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 

STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George. 
SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 

ATOR. 
Macomb Machine Co. 

SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Brown, A. & F. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

Walraven Co., The. 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELEC. 
Cutter Works, — 

General Electric > 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutter Co., George 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 

Ernst & Ernst. 

TABLES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
TALLOW. 


(See Firishing Machinery.) 


TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Oele Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Grinnell Co. 

Lombard Iron Works. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Grinnell Co. 

Lombard Iron Works 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


TANKS (WOODEN). 
Chicago Bridge & 
Grinnell Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Textile Finishing Mchry 

TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 

Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 
TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Iron Wks. 


Co. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 


TEM. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 


Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons (o., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER FRAME GUIDER— 
ELECTRIC. 
Biake Electric Mfg. Co. 


TENSION DEVICE FOR SPOOL- 
ERS. 


Textile Specialty Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & BECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotten Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 


Lord Bros. 
THREAD GUIDES. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Textile Srecialty Co. 


TILE & BRICK. 

National Paving Brick Co. 

TIME CLOCKS. 

(See Clocks.) 

TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 

TIES--BALING. 

(See Rale Ties.) 

TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Texti'e Service & Equip. 

TOILETS. 

Crane Co. 
Run tie-Spence Mfe. Co 
Vorel Co., Jos. A. 

TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Tainten’s Sons Co.. David 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 

Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 

TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Tunton’s Seng Co., David. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Ting. 

Co 

TOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Tunten’s Sons Co., David. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

TOOLS—ALL KINDS. 
Wa'raven Co., The. 

TOWERS. 

(See Tanks—Elevated.) 

TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, 

DUSTRIAL. 

Collins, J. D. 

TRANSMISSION—POWER: 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 

chinery.) 

TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisho!m-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. 0. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
White Co. ad 
TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 


Kevstone Fibre Co. 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 

Standard Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 

Collins, J. D. 
TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 

VATING. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co.. G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Ce. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
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TRUSSES AND ABDOMINAL 
BELTS. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


TuBS. 
(See Tanks—Woolen.) 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND SsuP- 
PLIES. 


Brandwood, John. 

Breoks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, | WASH BASINS. 


TURBINE—STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


URINALS. 


Crane Co 
Rundle-Spence -_ Co. 
Vozel Co., Jos. A. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVFS—ANGLE, GLOBE, 


CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHFCK. GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 

Crane Co . 

Grinnell Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Walraven Co. 


VALVES—FOOT. 
Brows & Co., A. & F. 


VAI VES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenk'na Bros. 
Walraven Co. 


VARNISHES. 


Rarrett Co. 
~ Pent de Nemours & Co., 
I. 


PD. & Co., Ine., Miver. 
Woadeworth, Howland & Co., 
Ine, 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Ravievy Mfg. Co 
Ruckeve Blower Co. 
Burt Mfe¢. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Generel Flectriec Co. 
Grinnell Co. 


Hough Shade Corp. 
Paorke.Craner Co 


Philadelphfa Drying +? Co. 
Sareent’s Sone Co. 


Tothurst Machine on: 


VENTITATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine. J. F. 
Stubrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 
WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALL BOARD. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 
WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 
(See Doors and Hardware.) 4 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Cromrton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 





(Sea Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Hunt Machint Co., Rodney. 


Klaucer-Weidon Dyeing Mch. 


Philadelphia Drying 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP). 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKs. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Crane Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


American Water Seftener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATE? TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


se 


WEAVING. 
(S2e Yar Manufacturers. 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westingheuse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
me eet. 
Bird-Potis Co., Inc. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply 


Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
Standerd Gas Products Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Grinnell Co. 


Standard Gas Proaucts Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Royal Metal Mfg. . 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 

Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Southern nana Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 

Westiughouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Mchry. 
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WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBFE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN. 
Federal Electric Co. 


WHIZZERS. 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
Fletcher Works, 
Tolhurst Mach. 
U. S. & Cuban 
Eng’g Corp. 
WINDERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Mavhine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
EEL. 


Wks. 
Allied Works, 


Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sens Co., 
Truscon Steel Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 
Drouve Co. 
Lupton’s Sons “Co., David. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 
WIRE HEBDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 
WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


David. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Suppljes.) 
WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Cortractors.) 


WIRE PARTITIONS AND 
GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BOARD PANELS FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
Correll Wood Products Co. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WooD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases. 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
~~ Pont de Nemours & Co., 


oy 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ive. 
WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


woop ROLLS. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R, 
WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parhdale Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 

Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 
YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 
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CORTRIG 


METAL SHINGL 





Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 


BOILERS 





—SS===a=»hEEEE———————— 


For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBAR 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


Boston, Mass. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Like all 


Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


BY C 


TRADE MARK 


Rockford, Ill. 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


EST for high or low 
speed 
duty bel 


other Cortright Metal 
Shingles, Cortright Zinc Shingles 
can be laid right over the old roof. 


Power 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 








Greenville, S. C. 





; light or heavy 
its. 


WRITE NOW for valuable 
nd short Cuts to 
ion.”” 







i, 
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IEN tape drive was first 

applied to cotton frames, 
Barber Tapes were the ones 
that were held up and selected 
by engineers as the best. The 
reason was that Barber Tapes 
were designed with the proper 
weight and construction to get 
maximum spindle speed and 
maximum service. 


Since that time there have 
been many kinds of tape placed 
on the market, yet Barber still 
maintains that enviable repu- 
tation established years ago. 


We carry extensive stocks 
and a wire to us at our expense 
brings service that is swift and 
sure. Write or wire for prices. 


BARBER MFG. CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 


ISX 


“be 
BARBER 


_ 
a 


—— 






of 


nning & Twisting 


TAPES 





baat: 


COTTON 





Corn Products Refining Co. ... 
Cornell Wood Products Co. ... 
Aldrich Machine Works Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Altis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .....275  Orame Co. .....-ee-eeeeesee 


Cresson-Morris 
& Knowles 


Cement Paint Oo... 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co.273 
Cutter Works, 


Moistening Co. 
Scrubbing Equipment 
D-A Lubricant 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. ... 
Dixie Mercerizing Oo. 
Dixon Crucible Co., - 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Dowman-Wi'kins Printing Co..280 
Draper Corporation 


Textile Banding Co., 
Water Softener Oo....287 
& Processing 


Anehee Post Iron Works 
Arkray Mills, 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Hoffman & Co. 
err Te eee 278 
Attanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


eke i wales 278 
Dufur & Oo. 
Du Pont de Nemours Oo., E. I. 


Arrow Mills, 


East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Economy Baler Co. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
Atlanta National 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten- 


scck enna 293 
& Aluminum 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. .. 
Ernst & Ernst 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


Birmingham & 
tic Railroad 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad 282 


Barber-Oolman 
Barber Mfg. 
Barrett Mfg. 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 


Electric Co. 
Federated Films Co. 
Firsching Oo., 
Steel Lacing Co. 
F’etcher Works 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. 


Birmingham Slag 


Blake Electric 
Boger & Crawford 


Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bowser & Oo., 
Bradley Mfg. 


Foundation ©o., 
Foxboro Co. 
Franklin Process Oo. 
Briggs-Shaffner Oo. .........29 
Aircraft Oorp’n 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Electric Co. 
Machine Works 
Railway & Power 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Co. 
Seb een pee 278 


Brooks & Doxey (1920) Ltd... 

Buckeye Blower Co. 
Burt Mfg. Co. P 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., 


Gray Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Grinnell Co. 


Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co... 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter Electric 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co. 
Chieago Bridge & Iron Wks... 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


Hauser- Stander Tank Co. 


Hightower Box & Tank Oo. ...2 





Hotel Martinique 
Hotel Sinton 
Hotel Tuller 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Howard & Bullough 
Hurt Machine Co., 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Oo. 
Hantington & Guerry, Inc. ... 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Oitizens & Southern Bank 
Classified Opportunities 284 & 285 

















Cole Mfg. Co., 
Oollins, J. D. 
Oolumbia Novelty Co. 








Coeper Hewitt Electrie Co. 









India Alkali Works ........ 264 
International Eng’g Works .. 34 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. E 


CDi ha) Vee ee Pes ctaseiee a 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. ......298 
Jemtine ‘BrOés. aes Bess 550 be 277 
Johnson & OCo., Oliver ......- 26 
Jordan Mfg. Co. ..---e-seee 810 
Keli “Mig. Oe. .i..scrccecee 254 
Keever Starch Co. ........+- 252 
Keystone Fibre Co. .......+.. 261 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. 

Cie: ag OER 4.6.0 2 o's bo da erete 248 
Knapp Fence Oo. ........0+. 808 
Lamson Oil Co. .....--2eeee 271 
Lane & Oo., J. H. ..... wines," ™ 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. .263 
Lewls O08. G.' By oceccvcneens 267 
NE 5.6 a5 Wales we Veg els 265 
Link-Belt Co. .....es.e0. ee 
Lombard Fdry. & Mach. Works295 
T0008 BOOS: 6 005s bo ceceaaee's - 18 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David ....297 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. ......259 


Macomb Machine Oo. ........ 246 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng’g 
DS) sk pawh bauNee hem cee ae 267 
Mason, Volney W. ..........- 289 
Masury-Young Oo. .......... 291 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P...249 
Merrow Machine Oo. ........ 828 
pe ee SR a eae 798 
Miles Refrigerating Oo. ...., 5 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
CM ean nieiie how's Seb oes es 790 
Moore Oil Refining Oo. ...... ad 
Morehead Mfg. Co. ......... 293 
Morse Chain Co. ...........- 32 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Oorp... * 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. .......... 278 


Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
CHR co Goad Lew eee ¥en eke oe 285 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 1 

National Paving Brick Oo. ...269 


National Shawmut Bank ..... 299 
Newport Chemical Oo. ....... 804 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
NE ae a oss os ew ks 783 
Norwood Engineering Oo. ....248 
O'Malley & Carroll ......... 258 
OuteP- Bilge. Obl 06. b ts ie tea 274 
Oxweld Acetylene Oo. ....... 796 
Packard Motor Oar Oo. ...... 15 
Patehet Oe. To Be iio was <eken 264 
Parks-Cramer Oo. ........... 9 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. ........ 278 
Pearson, Jos. T. ............828 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo.. .248 
Philadelphia Felt Co. ....... 256 
Philadelphia Textile School ..280 
Powers Regulator Oo. ....... * 
Power Big. OO. 6.6c vis cess 274 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. ....248 
Reliance Machine Works ..... 828 
Rex Engineering Oorp. ...... 19 
MORGUE Oe. ob ok eectcectce ® 
Roessle®f & Hasslacher Ohemi- 
i R  Saape eh es er ea 812 
Ross-Gould Oo. ..........4: 266 
Roy & Son Oo., B. S. ....... 14 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ....... 267 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. ..... 258 








Sanitas 


Sanymetal Products Co. ...... 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G.... 
Savini Films, 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield’s Sons Co., 
Schofield Oo. 
Scott & Williams 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J... 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 

Sirrine Co., J. E. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 


L. CO. 


Sonneborn Sons, 
Bending Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso.. 
Ice Machine Oo. 

Raibway System 

Spindle & Flyer Oo.. 
States Film Oo. 

Theatre Equip. Oo... 
Wood Preserving 00.808 
Co.260 


Southern 


Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 


Southwestern. Broom Mfg. 


Stafford 


Staley Mfg. Oo., A. E. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. ... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Stuhrman, 
Chemical Co. 
Suter, Alfred 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Surpass 


Taylor Oo., Halsey W. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Terrell Machine Oo. 
Texas Oo. 
Texas & Pacific 


Textile 


er ere mee ee or re 


Textile 
Oo. . 


Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Toomey, 


Trump Bros. Machine Go. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


United Chemical Products Oo. 289 
Universal Winding Co. 8 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. & Ouban Allied Works 
Eng’g Corp. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co.. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Wadsworth, 

BMD ods che sean 
Walke Box 
Walraven Co, ‘The 
Walsh &Weidner Boiler Go. 
Want Ads 
Warren Soap Mfg. Oo. 
Washburn & Son, L. R 
Weimar Bros. 
had. “emer ie Electric & Mfg. 

Co. 10 ana 2 


White Go. 
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Saco-Lowell 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 


Howland & Co., 








00.265 


“12 


. 282 
-258 


24 
25 


- 298 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Go.283 


Whitin Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, a B. 
Williams Co., . 

Wolf & Co., PR 

Wood's Sons Co. ,T. B. 
Woodward, Ba'dwin & Co. 
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FIGHT “DUSTRUCTION*“ 


fh 


io 
= 


WITH A 
CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 
BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
ewitchboards and other delicate machin 


ery. 

Can be equipped to draw dust and 
lint from cards, slubbers, spinning looms, 
napping machines, shearing machines, 


etc, 
Write for illustrated folder giving 


—_ Prices, etc, 
Attach to light CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
socket. Weight 6 I. 612 Fulton St., Chicago 


Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office East 41® Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 


J. 0. Collins 
Sales & Eng’g. Co. 


STORAGE AND 
I OR 


NDO 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
5515 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, E!ectric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 
all kinds. 

Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 


RECTANGULAR 
TANKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Hauser-Stander Tanks, built of 
the highest grade of genuine gulf 
cypress, long leaf yellow pine or 
douglas fir—as you specify—can 
€: meet your —— to your 
entire satisfaction 
Lead Lined or Plain. No matter for what purpose you 
require tanks we can supply you with the utmost in quali ? famed 
tamks that will outlast steel. 
Just drop us a card and full information 
and prices will be sent you at ounce. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


** We Win with Quality.” CINCINNATI, OHIO 
506 Bakewell = Be, pcheiemeaoc Office. 


COTTON 


Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 


SWS 


NY 


SS, coe 
Ao 
SO | aaa ame 
ne ae ae 


Trae, 


Grrier Fngineering Grporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 
(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making ‘Every 
day a good day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


from stock 


Order them 


Lupt ON 


PHI [INVES THTRENT VA 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR. | 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. i 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T | 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO | 


Briggs -Shaffner Company | 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK |} 
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MONO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 






SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
H. G. MAYER 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


a ee | 





a eee we 
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414—Warp Washer and Dryer 
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COTTON 


INANCING has as 

much to do with mak- 
ing a successful cotton crop 
as planting and cultivating. 
Merchants finance the 
grower so he can pay labor. 
Local banks finance the 
merchant and in turn seek 
funds from larger banks. 
Without intelligent financ- 
ing, growers would be 
forced to sacrifice cotton 
for cash. 


The National Shawmut 
Bank is an important link 
in the financial chain. The 
services of this bank are 
used to reduce the expense 
of costly handling between 
the fertile cotton fields of 


Correspondence is cordially invited 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 





the South and the mam- 
moth cotton mills of New 
England. Our correspond- 
ents are located in every 
concentrating point, ready 
to carry out instructions of 
clients in all matters in 
which a bank can be of as- 
sistance. 


You are invited to call 
upon our 86 years of expe- 
rience for suggestions as to 
economical methods of fi- 
nancing shipments to do- 
mestic and export markets. 
In dealing with firms in this 
territory the quickest and 
surest route is via the bank 
that is closest to the heart of 
New England’s industries. 
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“Where Are Those Empties, Jim?" 


“We don’t keep empties any more, Bill. 


Now that we have the Bowser system, we 
transfer the oil right away, ship the drums 
back and get full credit.” 


You, too, can stop paying for lost drums. Install Bowser 
oil handling equipment, save storage space, eliminate the 
fire hazard,and cut out all possibility of spilling and wastage. 


Bowser tanks are your guarantee against waste. Bowser 
piston-type measuring pumps assure you of clean oil, 
quickly and conveniently drawn. 


Booklet A-45. tells how Bowser equipment can effect sub- 
stantial savings in your plant. Write for it today. 


S. F. BOWSER @ CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuting Pumps 
Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Daan, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney 
District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore ee; ston, Buffalo; Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Jallas, Denver, Det roit, Kansas Ci Los Angeles. Minneapolis , New York, Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port bad, St. Louis, San’Francisco, Toronto, Washington, 


Representatives Everywhere 





Branch Offices, with Se rvice Departments, in Principal Cities in this Country and Abroad 


cACCURATE MEASURING PUMPS 


Y inviTATION 
, 


Bowser Products 


For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps 
and Tanks for Gas- 
oline. 

Portable Tanks for Oil 
and Gasoline. 

Storage and Measuring 
Outfits for Paint Oils, 
Kerosene and Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage 
Tanks, 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’? Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil 
Circulating and Fil- 
tering Systems and 
Force Feed Lubri- 
cators. 

Write for Booklets 





